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Ghosh, Dr B N , d St , Senior Professoi of Chemistry, Cotton 

13 

24 

College, Gauhati 



Ghosh, Bimal Chandra, m a , mb, b c , Professoi of Physics, 
Vidyasagar College, Professoi of Physiology, Belgaehia 

13 

24 

14 

73 

Medical College, and Lecturer m Philosop ly and Psychology, j 

16 

]J4 

Calcutta University, Calcutta 

16 

216 

Ghosh, Devaprasad, m a , Piofessoi of Mathematics, Ripon 

13 

24 

College, Calcutta 

14 

7.1 

16 

134 

Ghosh, Rai Hari Nath, Bahadui, m d , Civil Suigeon, lUid Fellow 

13 

24 

Ccalcutta Uijivcisily, Rangpur 

16 

136 


16 

21G 

Ghosh, Dr. Jajneswar, M a , rn D , Principal, Anaiida Mohan 
College, Mymensmgh 

13 

25 

Ghosh, Jnanchaii<£^<iQ'’M a , Inspector of Colleges, and Fellow, 

13 

26 

Calcutta University, Calcutta 

14 

73 


16 

136 


16 

216 

Ghosh, Jnaneudra Chandra, m st , Lecturer m Physical Chemistry, 

13 

26 

University College of Science, Calcutta 

16 

216 

Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta, b l , Pleadei, Mymensmgh 

13 

26 

16 

136 

Gilchnst, R N,ma,vres, Prmcipal, Knshnagar College, 
and Fellow, Calcutta Umversity, Kmhnagar. 

13 

25 

14 

73 


16 

136 


16 

216 
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Highet, Sir Robert, Kt , Agent, Eaat Indian Railway, Caloutta 

16* 

190 

Umdloy, C D. M., M A , Deputy Agent, East Indian Railway, 

16* 

190 

Calcutta. 



Holland, Rev W E S , M a , Pimcipal, St Paul’s Cathedral 

14 

78 

Mission College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta 

15 

138 


16 

218 

Holmes, Rev W H G , of the Oxford University Mission to 
Calcutta, Supermtendent, Oxford Mission Hostel of St Luke, 
Calcutta 

16 

138 



Hossam, Wahed, b a , b l , f.b.a s., Vakd, High Couit, and 
Secretary, Bengal Presidency Muhammadan Educational 
Association, Calcutta 

16 

139 



Hunter, Maik, ma., Professor of English, Presidency College, 

14 

78 

Madras 

15 

139 


16 

218 

Huq, The Hoii’ble Maulvi A K Fuzlul, m A , b l , Vakil, High 
Court, Additional Member, Bengal L^islative Council, 

13 

27 

14 

78 

and President, Bengal Presidency Muslim League, Calcutta 

15 

130 

Huquo, M Azizul, b l , Pleader, and Jouit Secretary, Bengal Presi* 

13 

27 

dency Muhammadan Educational Association, Knshnagar. 

14 

78 

Huque, Kazi Imdadul, b A , B T , Head M<ister, Calcutta Trammg 

13 

27 

School, Calcutta 



Husam, The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Fazli, Khan Bahadur, 

13 

28 

Bar -at-Law, Advocate, Chief Court, Additional Member, 

15 

140 

Punjab Legislative Council, and Fellow, Punjab University, 

16 

218 

Lahore 



Hydari, M A N , b A , Secretary to His Exalted Highness the 

13 

28 

Nizam’s Government, Judicial, Police and General Depart- 

15 

140 

ments, Hyderabad (Deccan) 

16 

218 

Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad, b a.. Additional Inspector 

13 

28 

of School&f 'STi^dency Division, and Fellow, Caloutta Um- 

15 

140 

versity, Cidcutta 



Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir All, K.o.s.1., Bar.-at-Law, Puisne 

13 

28 

Judge, High Court, Patna. 

14 

15 

79 

140 


16 

219 

V 

Indian Association, Calcutta. 

13 

28 

16 

140 


16 

219 

Irfan, Manlvi Mohammad, H A., Professor of Arabic and Persian, 

13 

29 

Dacca College, and F^ow, Caloutta Univeraxty, Dacca. 

14 

79 

16 

141 


* Oral ovideaoe. 
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lTone$ Miss M V., M A (t c D ), Inspectress of Schools^ Dacca 

13 

29 

Circle, Ramna, Dacca. 


Irwin, The Hon’ble libr H R. A , Manager, Singell Tea Co , Ltd , 

13 

20 

and Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Qpuncil, 
Kurseong 


Ismail, Khan Bahadur Mohammad, B l , Public Prosecutor, and 

13 

29 

Vice'Chairman, District Board, Mymensingh 


Iyer, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T V Seshagiri, d a , b l , Puisne ' 
Judge, High Court, and Fellow, Madras University, Madias. 

14 

79 

15 

141 


16 

219 

Jail], Abdul, M Sc., Assistant Professor of Physics, and tSuperin- 
tendent, Muslim Hostel, Meerut College, Meerut 

15 

141 

16 

219 

Jennmgs, The Hon’ble Mr J G , h a , Vico-Chanoellor, Patna 

15 

141 

University, Patna 


Johnston, Mrs A B , Calcutta 

13 

20 

Jones, T Cuthbertson, b a , rrmcipal and Piofessor of Englisli 

13 

29 

Literature, Agra College, Agra 

14 

70 


15 

142 

Kadir, A F M Abdul, m A., m f , Professor of Persian, Ravenshaw 

15 

142 

College, Cuttack. 



Kar, Sites Chandra, m a , Professor of Mathematics, Bangabasi 

14 

81 

College, and Lecturer in Applied Mathematics, Calcutta 

15 

143 

University, Calcutta 



Karim, Maulvi Abdul, b a , Honorary Fellow, Calcutta University, 

13 

30 

Calcutta 

14 

81 


15 

143 

Karve, D K , Founder of the Hindu Widows’ Home, and 
Organiser of the Indian Women’s University, Poona City 

14 

81 

15 

143 

Kaetmbazarf Maharajah of — Pkaee see Nandy^ The Uon'Ue 
Maharajah Str Mamndra Chandra. 



Kerr, The Hon’ble Mr. J H., o s i , c i e , Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, Calcutta 

15 

144 



Khan, Abul Hashem, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Burdwan 

13 

30 

Division, Chinsura. 

15 

151 

Khan, Mohomed Habibur Rahman, Shirwani, Honorary Joint 

14 

81 

dietary, All-lndia Muhammadan Educational Conference, 

15 

151 

Aligarh. 

16 

220 
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Ko, Taw Sein, cie, iso, ksh, mras, Supenntendent, 15 162 

Archflpological Survey, Burma Circle, Mandalav 16 220 

Knahwigart MaMra^ of Pl^se see Ray^ Maharaja Kshaunish 
Chandra^ Bahadnr 

Kui\du, Rai Fejoy Narayan, Bahadur, Zammdar, Itachuna 13 30 

Lahin, Becharam, b a , b l , Pleader, Judge’s Court, and Secre- 16 162 

tary, Nadia District Association, Krishnagar 

Lahin, Copal Chandra, Proprietor, Pabna Institution, Pabna 16 220 


Lahiry, Ranojit Chandra, m a , b l , Pleader, District Court, and 13 30 

Member, Edward College Council, Pabna 14 81 

16 162 

16 220 

Langley, G H , m a , Professor of Philosophy, Dacca College, 14 81 

Dacca 16 220 

Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur, b a , b l , Sadar Sub Divi- 15 162 

sional Officer, Dacca 

Lucas, Rev E D, ma, Offg Principal, Forman Chnstian 13 30 

Collie, Lahore 14 82 

16 152 

Mackenzie, A H , m a , b sc , Principal, Government Training 13 31 

College, and Fellow University of Allahabad, Allahabad 16 162 

Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra, b a , Piofessor of Physics, 13 31 

Presidency College, Calcutta 14 82 

16 164 

16 220 

Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb Rai, of Bansberia Ra], Calcutta. 13 32 

14 82 

16 164 

Mahtab, Tlie Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand, k.c si,koie,iom, 18 32 


Maharajadhiraja Bahadui of Burdwan, Membei, Bengal 14 
Executive Council, Calcutta 15 

16 

Maitra, Akshay Kumar, bl, Durector, Varendra Research 13 
Society, and Membei, Asiatic Society, Bengal, Rajshahi 14 

15 

16 

Maitra, Gopal Chandra, m a , Pnncipal, Victona College, Narad 14 

16 

16 


82 

164 

221 

32 

83 

155 
222 

83 

156 
222 
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Maitra, Heram^ achandra, m a , Piincipal, City College, and 

14 

83 

Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta 

15 

155 


10 

222 

Ma^umdar, Panchanan, b l , Pleadci, and Secretary, ^kiutnani 

n 

33 

Coronation High English Scliool, Malda 

15 

155 

10 

222 

Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra, m a , Assistant Professor of H istoiy, 

13 

33 

Calcutta University, Calcutta 

14 

83 


15 

156 

Majumder, Narendraknmar, m a , Lecturei in Pure Mathoniatics, 

13 

33 

Calcutta University, C’akiitt.i 

14 

84 


15 

150 


10 

222. 

Masood, Syed Rosa, b a , Bai at Law, Director of Public Instriic- 

14 

84 

tion, Hyderabad (Deccan) 

15 

156 


16 

222 

Mayhew, The Hon’ble Mi A I , b a , Duector of Public Instruc 

15 

150 

tion. Central Provinces, and Fellow, University of Allahabad, 
Nagpur. 



Ma 3 rnard, The Hon’blo Mr H J,csi,ic9,ma, Financial 

15 

167 

Commissioner to the Government of the Pimjab, and Vice 

10 

223 

Chancellor, Punjab University, Lahore 



Mazumdar, The Hon'blc Babu Amvika Charan, M a , b L , 

13 

34 

Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, Faridpur 

14 

84 

15 

169 

Mazumdar, C H , b a , Head Master, Mntyunjoy School, 

1 13 

34 

Mymensingh 

' 15 

160 

McDougall, Miss Eleanor, M a , Principal, Women's Christian 

15 

160 

College, Madras, tS W 



Mitra, The Hon’ble Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur, m a , B l , 

n 

.34 

Vakil, Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, 

'l4 

84 

Member, Governing Body, Hooghly College, Chau man. 

' 15 

1 159 

Hooghly Chmsura Municipality, and Member, District Board, 

10 

223 

Hooghly, Chmsura 

1 


Mitra, Ram Charan, o i b , m a , b l , iSenior Government Pleader, 

1 13 

34 

High Court, Calcutta 

14 

84 

, 16 

169 


16 

1 

223 

Mitter,Dr Dwarkanath, m a , d l , Vakil, High Court, and Fellow, 

14 

86 

Calcutta University^ Calcutta, 

16 

169 

f 

16 

223 
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Mitter, The Hon’ble Mr Provash Ghunder^ Vakil» High Courts 
Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, Secretary, 
South Suburban College and School, and Secretaiy, Sir B. C. 
Mitter Hmdu Girls’ School, Calcutta 

Mohammad, Dr Wah, m a , Pii d , Tutor and Professor of Physics, 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, and Fellow, Umversity 
of Allahabad, Ahgarh. 

Monahan, The Hon’ble Mr F J , i c s , Commissioner, Presidency 
Division, and Additional Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council, Calcutta 

Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra, m a , b l , Emeritus Professor of 
History, Scottish Churches College, and Fellow, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 


Mukeijee, Dr Adityanath, M a , Fh d , Premchand Roychand 
Scholar, Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College, 
Calcutta 

Mukerjee, Bijoy Gopal, m a , Professor of English, Bethune 
College, and L^turer m English, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta 

Mukerjee, Radhakamal, M A , Premchand Roychand Scholar, 
Lecturer in Economics, Calcutta University, Calcutta 


Mukerji, Satish Chandra, M a , Demonstrator in Chemistry, 
Presidency College, Calcutta 

Mukherjee, B , m a , f b e s , Vakil, High Court, Occasional 
Lecturer in Economics, Diocesan College for Girls, Calcutta 


Mukherji, Panchanandasr, m a , fees. Professor of Political 
Economy and Political Philosophy, Presidency College, and 
Lecturer m Economics, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


Mukhopadhyaya, Dr Syamadas, M.A., fIi d , Semor Lecturer m 
Pure Mathematics, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Muranehand College, Sylhet — 

Ahmed, Maulvi Majiduddin, M a.. Professor of Persian. 
Bhattacharya, Manjugopal, M a , Professor of English 
Bhowani, Radhagobmda, m a , ^ofessor of Physics 
Chakravarti, Vanamali, Vedantatirtha, m a , Senior Professor 
of Sanskrit 

Datta, Jatmdra Mohan, m a , F c s , Professor of Chemistry. 
Gupta, Kisorimohan, m a , Professor of History. 

Gupta, Surendra Chandra, M A , Professor of English. 
Kundu, Surendralal, m.a., Professor of Logic and Philosophy. 
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13 

34 

14 

86 

16 

224 

13 

34 

IS 

160 

16 

224 

15 

160 

13 

36 

14 

86 

16 

166 

16 

224 

13 

36 

16 

226 

13 

35 

16 

166 

16 

225 

13 

36 

14 

86 

16 

166 

16 

226 

13 

36 

16 

226 

13 

36 

16 

166 

16 

226 

13 

36 

14 

86 

16 

166 

16 

227 

16 

166 

13 

37 

14 

86 

16 

166 

16 

227 
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Murarichand College, Sylhet — comhl 


r- - - 

Mukharji, Nalinimohan, Shastn, m a , Professor of Sanskrit 
Pradhan, Sitanath, m Sc , Demonstrator in Physics 

Seal, Nimaichand, m a , Professor of History 

Sen, Gopal Chandra, b a , Demonstrator m Chemistry. 

Sen, Surendranath, ft a , Professor of Mathematics 

Sen Gupta, Suresohandra, m a , Professor of English 

Thomas, R R , m a , Professor of Logic and Philosophy 


1 

Nag, P N , M A , Head Master, United Free Church Mission High 

13 

37 

School, Chinsura 

15 

107 

Naik, K G , Assistant Professor of Chemistry, University College 

13 

37 

of Science, and Lecturer in Chemistry, Calcutta University, 

14 

85 

Calcutta 

15 

167 


IG 

227 

Nandi, Mathura Kanta, m a , Head Master, Bankura Zilla School, 

13 

37 

on deputation to the David Haro Training College, Calcutta 

15 

167 

Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra, of Kasim- 

13 

37 

bazar, koie. Additional Membei, imperial Legislative 

14 

80 

Council, Calcutta 

15 

107 

Nanjundayya, H V,riP,MA,ML, Vice Chancellor, Mysore 

15 

167 

University, Mysore 

1 

1 223 

Neogi, Dr P , m a , Ph n , f c s , Professor of Chemistry, Rajshahi 
College, Rajshahi 

13 

37 

1 14 

80 


10 

228 

Ncut, Rev Father A , s t , Honorary Fellow, Calcutta Uni 

15 

l(i7 

versity, Calcutta 



North Bengal Zaniindars' Associition, Rangpur 

13 

38 

14 

80 


15 

108 


10 

220 

Pal, The Hon’ble Rai Radha Charan, Bahadur, Additional Mem 

13 

38 

ber, Bengal Legislative Council, Calcutta. 

14 

80 

15 

108 


10 

229 

Paranjpye, The Hon’ble Mr R P , m a , b sr , Pnncipal, Fer- 

.14* 

80 

gusson College, Additional Member, Bombay Legislative 

15 

108 

Council, and Fellow, Bombay University, Poona 

10 

230 

Payne, The Hon’ble Mr C F , i c s , Chairman, Calcutta Corpora- 

15* 

192 

tion, and Additional Member, Bengal Ijcgislative Council, 
Calcutta 



People’s Association, Dacca 

13 

38 

People’s Association, Khulna 

13 

39 

14 

87 


15 

109 


* Oral evidence. 
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Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Abdur, m a , Bar -at-Law, 

14 

87 

Puisne Judge, High Court, and Fellow, Madras University, 

15 

169 

Madras. 

18 

230 

Raman, C V , M a , Sir Taraknath Palit Professor of Physics, 

14 

87 

University College of Science, Calcutta 



Ray, Dr Bidhan Chandra, BA,MD,VRrs,MROP, Teacher 
of Materia Medica, Campbell Medical School, and Fellow, 

14 

88 

15 

169 

Calcutta University, Calcutta 



Ray, Rai Biswambar, Bahadur, b l , Government Pleader, 

15 

170 

Vice Chairman, District Board, Nadia, and Chairman, 
Krishnagar Municipality, Krishnagar 



Ray, Joges Chandra, m a , Professor of Botany, Ravenshaw 

13 

39 

College, Cuttack 

16 

230 

Ray, Maharaja Kshaumsh Chandra, Bahadur, of Krishnagar 

15 

170 

Krishnagar 



Ray, Manmathanath, m a , b l , Vakil, High Court, Piofessor 
of Real Property and Contracts and Toits, University Law j 

13 

39 

1 

! 88 

College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Cakutti 

16 

170 

16 

231 

Ray, Sir P. C , D s , Ph B , p s c , o i e , Sir Taraknath Paht 
Professor of Chemistiy, University College of Science, and 
Fellow, Calcutta Umversity, Calcutta 

16 

231 



Ray, Raja Pramada Nath, of Dighapatia, Calcutta 

13 

39 


15 

170 

Ray, Rames Chandra, L m s , Medical Practitioner, and Member, 

13 

39 

Governing Body, Belgachia Medical College, Calcutta 



Ray, Sarat Chandra, b l , Government Pleader, Chairman, 
Rampur Bolia Municipality, and Lecturer m Law, Rajshahi 

13 

39 

14 

88 

Collie, Rajshahi 

15 

170 


16 

231 

Ray, Satis Chandra, m a , Lecturer m Economics, Calcutta 
University, Kantalpara, Naihati Post Office, 24 Parganas 

13' 

40 

14 

88 


15 

171 


16 

231 

Reyazuddm, Syed, Quazi, b l , Secretory, National Muhammadan 

13 

40 

Association, Bogra 

15 

171 

Roy, Hira Lai, b a , Professor of Chemistry, Bengal Techmeal 

13 

40 

Institute, Calcutta 

15 

171 

Roy, Munmdronath, b a , Hoad Master, Coronation High English 

13 

40 

School, Dmajpur. 
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Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Sn Nath, Bahadur, Additional Member 1 1 
Bengal Legislative Council, Mymenmngh 14 

15 


41 

89 

171 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath, Additional Member, 
Bengal, Legislative Council, Bohala 


13 

14 

15 
10 


41 

89 

171 

211 


Rudra, S K, ma. Principal and Piofes^or of Economics, St 
Stephen’s College, Delhi 

Saha, Meghnad, mso, Lee tin er in Mat hem itieal Physics, Uni- 
versity College of Scienee, Cahutta 

Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati, ma,bl,fasji, Offg Inspector 
of Schools, Bhagalpur l)i\ ision, Bhag ilpur 


Sanyal, Nisikanta, ma, Professor of History, llivenshaw 
College, Cuttack 


15 

10 


13 


n 

15 

10 

n 

14 

15 
10 


172 

232 

il 


42 

17^ 

212 


42 

SO 

172 

232 


Sapru, The Hon’ble Dr Tej Bahadur, m a , nn n , Advocate, 1 1 

High Court, North West Pioviiicos, and Addition.il Mem- 15 

ber. Imperial Legislative Council, Allahabad 10 


SO 

172 

212 


Sarkar, Bejoy Kumar, b a , Lecturer m Economies, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta 

Sarkar, Gopal Chandra, b a , Second Inspector of Schools, Dacca 
Division, Dacca 


Sarkar, Kalipada, m a , Assistant Inspector of Schools, Chitta- 
gong Division, Chittagong. 


Sastn Kokileswar, Vidyaratna, m v , Professor of Vedanta and 
the Upamshadb, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 


16 


n 

15 

10 

13 

14 

15 

16 

14 

16. 


232 


43 

171 

213 

43 

90 

173 

233 

00 

233 


Sastn, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur, m a , Bengali Translator i 14 
to the Government of Bengal, and Lecturer in Sanskrit, i 10 

Cidoutta University, Calcutta I 16 


Satiar, Radhika Lai, b l , Secretary, MaMa Association, Malda 


15 


Sayied, Abdullah Abu, m a , Professor of Arabic and Persian,^ 
Cotton College, Gauhati. 

Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta — 

Cameron, A , h a , Professor of English 
Ewan, Rev. G , H A., Professor of Philosophy 


14 

15 

15 


173 

90 

173 

174 
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Roottish Churches College Senatus, C<hlcutta — contd 

Kydd, J C , M A., Professor of Pobt^cal Philosophy and 
Economics 

Urquhart, Rev Dr W R , M a , d ihii , Vice Principal 
and Professor of Philosophy, and Fellow, Calcutta Uni- 
versity * < 

Warren, Rev A , b a , Professor of English 

Watt, Rev Dr J,MA,DD,Frs, Principal and Profes- 
sor of Chemistry, and Fellow, (Calcutta University 
Alexander, W , M a , Hoad Mastei, Scottish Churches 
Collegiate School 



Seal, Dr Brajendranath, M a , Pb d , George V Professor of 

13 

43 

Mental and Moral Science, and Fellow, Calcutta University, 

14 

01 

Calcutta 

15 

176 

t 

16 

234 

Sen, Atiil Chandra, M a , B r , Piofessor of Philosophy, Ripon 
College, Calcutta 

PI 

44 

Sen, Benoy Kumar, m a , Professor of Histoiy, Presidency College, 
Calcutta 

15 

177 

Sen, Bimalan mda, Head Master, Noakhila P N High School, 
Chandanl aisa i 

15 

178 

Sen, Bipmbelari, ma, bl, Lecturei m History, Calcutta 

13 

44 

University, Calcutta 

15 

178 

►^en, Rai Boikuiit Neath, Bahadur, b l , Vakil, Calcutta High 

14 

01 

Court, Chairman, Murshidabad Distiict Boaid, and Member, 
Govemmg Body and Board of Tiustees, Krishnath College, 
Berhampur 

15 

178 

Sen, Pran Han, Rector, Radhanath High English School, 

1.1 

45 

Dacca 

14 

91 


15 

170 


16 

236 

Sen, Raj Mohan, m a , Professor of Mathematics, Rajshahi 

13 

45 

College,' Rajshahi 

15 

179 

Sen, Dr S K,lrcp,lrcs,lrfps, Burdwan 

13 

45 


14 

92 


15 

179 


16 

235 

Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur, bl, Senior Government 

14 

92 

Pleader, Cinttagong 

16 

179 

Sen, Satish Chandra, B a , Head Master, Hindu School, Calcutta 

15 

180 

Sen, Surendranath, m a , Lecturer m History, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta. 

14 

92 
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Sen, Surya Kumar» b.a , Head Master* Patiya High School* 
Chittagong 


Sen Qupta, Dr Kaics Oliandra* M A , D l * Vice-rniitipal, Dacca 
Law College* Dacca 


Sen Gupta, Surcndra Mohan* M A , Piofessoi of Mathematics, 
Ripon College* Calcutta 


Seramporo College, Serampore — 

Angus, Rev G H C , m a , b D , Piofessoi of English and 
Hebrew 

Bhaduri, S C , M a , Lectuicr in Histoiy and Examiiici of 
Exei CISC'S in English 

Bhattacharyya, A K , M \ , Lee turei in Bengali and Saiwki it 
Bhattachaiyya, Pandit Paiichanwi, Kavyaliitha, Vid^a 
binod, Lccturei in Bengali and Sanskrit 
Chakiav<irti, J N , m a , Lecturer m English 
Das ^upta, D N , M A , Lee tin ei in Chemistiy 
Das (jiupta, J C , m \ , Lectuicr in Ecoiioniics 
Diakc, Rev J, ma, bd, Vue Piimipal .uid Professor 
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QUESnON 13. 


Are there any branches of science or learning not no;)r represented m the cumcula 
oft or not actually taught in, secondary schools in Bengal, and the University oi Calcutta 
or its colleges, which, m your judgment, it is of importance to mtroduce P 


ANSWERS. 

Abdurpahman, Di 

The ciuriculum as mfoipictcd fiom the ixnnt of view of the mode rn bOKiKc of 
educciiion is no bdcrcd iuheiit«iuce It must piesoiit to the student in an ideal iciin not 
only the bebt elements of the cultuic of the past buta^o of the piescnt lifi, «‘OCiil niti 
itics, ethical movements, and pohtieal aspiiatioiis It should intiodute the student 
to individual and mitional life as it is and as it should be The movement foi the en- 
richment of tlu curriculum has been a chardctcnstic expicssionot university letoi in in the 
last and the pn^bcnt centimes Enrichment does not meauonlv addition of new subjeetaj, 
but also employment of better and jiioic lational, methods of teaching and rescan h 

In a tiansitional time like this the piobhm has its special impoit.iiue Assuming 
that studies should represent the selc'ctions which are diducd most inijuntant by the 
expel leiice of the past life and civilisation of the ])copI(, and A\huh aic nuded fjom the 
piaetical stand|X)int f look at the subject fiom two difUient points of view 

Looking from a sociological, economic and sclent ilie angle ol vision an uiipnicdintcd 
attention is demanded by nsiful scientihc knovsleclgi Tin wilfaie of the indi\idiial, 
as living in a modern jiolitKo scientihc economic iiwironnunt sJiouldbe the aim in view 
Confoiimng to this ne^ I pioposc that a chan of ( ommerii.il and mdustiial * hcmisiiv, 
with special rcfeieuce to Indian piodiuts, should be established mumdiati'ly It is suili 
eduiation alone that can ultimately help to tiansfoim India fiom a i.iw matiricd pioduc- 
mg countiy to a inaiuifaetuimg couiitiy, and it is high time that ilic aulhoiitus oi the 
University, without fu4’ther delay, addressed themselves to this most pressing need of the 
people The present wai has shown how gi cat aio the chances of opening up new avenues 
of trade with Central Asia and othci Asiatic couiitius.m Tiidiau pioducts 

A mining “course should, likewise, be mcludcHl m the euniculum, with a utilitarian 
aim. India is yet a country which abounds m uneaithed tieasuies of coal metals, and 
precious stones Calcutta, with the Bengal coal mines on one side and the Cc nlral i^ioviiuos 
coal mines on the other and a perfect traflic lailway system between them, is bet Un 
fitted to take a lead in the matter tl an all othci Indian umveisitics 

The University of Calcutta can, again, take a p<ige out of the book of the (*on1. ncntal 
universities by founding a polytechnic with a well equipped technical and indi tnal 
institute, a college of commerce, and a college of agriculture. 

Turning to humanistic education I will repeat what I have said elsewhere that the 
Ctudy of Indian linijuistips and philology can no longer be neglected The Calcutta 
tJniveisity, which already gives instruction m various Indian languages, is the only in- 
stitution m India which has already advanced a long way on the rood to such a scheme 

The Patna University has taken the lead m the matter of cncouragmg the study of 
Indian arcbaology. It would be well if the Calcutta Umversity also did the same, becau«<e 
with the Calcutta Museum and its large and remarkable collection it possesses special 
faoibties to undertake such education If Aurel Stem and Sven Hedm can explore and 
find invaluable arohseological treasures m Central Asia and Trans-Himalaya it is not 
too much to hope that Indians, if properly trained, can also make equally important, 
if not greater, dimvenes. 


( 1 ) 
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QtJlfeSTtOM Id. 


AiiMJi.D, Taslimoddin, Khan Bahadur — Ahm£d, Maulvi Tassadduq — ^Ahsanult-aw. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi 


Ahmed, Tasumdddim, Khan Bahadur. 

Tho study of agncultur6 and religion should be mtroduood Behgious training 
IS as nccessaiy as secular learning Agriculture is now in tho hands of ignorant 
persons, which means loss to the people and loss to the State. Agnculturo may give 
profitable employment to many educated persons. 


Ahmed, Maulvi Tassadduq 

In the (Uiiu u1 urn of sec ondaiy schools 1 would include popular science In order 
to give* a scieiitihc bent to the mind it is lughly desirable that some amount of elementary 
tf aching of poxiiilar and utilitarian science should be provided for all boys who pass out 
of secondary schools 

Histoiy and geography should both be made compulsory up to the present inatnoula- 
tion stage The liistory of England and of the world, with special reference to Islamio 
history, should bo taught in outhne, along with the study of the history of India in detail 

Uifiui should bv? legaidcd «is a second language on the same basis as Poisian, Arabic, 
or SansLiit foi those boys whoso voinaoular is not Urdu This measure would affect 
the Muhammad ins of Bengal vc ry beneficially in many ways There is a general consensus 
of opinion that Uidu has already attained such a degree of development that it will 
effectively serve as a medium of linguistic tiaming like other classical languages. 

As 1 have said elsewhere specialisation m tho school will be provided for during the two 
years afiei the present matriculation stage, t e , the existing mtermediate stage, which I 
would bung within tho secondary school 

In tho Umveisity of Calcutta tho history of Islam has been sadly neglected, except 
111 the M A eouihc In a province whore moio than half tho population belongs to the 
Muhammadan ( ominumty it is only just and proper that the students, Hindus and Muham- 
madans alike, should have a knowledge of the history of Islam It is all tho moio necessary 
for the Muhammadans, whoso ignoranco of tho history of the spread and development 
of their own religion is much to be regretted To my mind, a study of this subject would 
benefit the Hmdus also, masmuch as they will know more about their Muhammadan bre- 
thion, and thus help in bnnging about a real rapprochement between the two communities. 
It can hardly bo domed that Islam, with its past glory and civihsation, has contributed 
considerably to the advancement of the world. 


Ahsanullah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi. 


The f billowing subjOv^ts shmld b* include in the g3n3ral quostioi >— 


Compulsory 


Optional 


(а) English 

(б) Vernacular 
(c) Mathematics. 
{d) History 

(«) Geography. 


(а) A second language (Sanskrit, 

Arabic, Persian, or Urdu) 

(б) Science (elementary physios 

or mechanics). 


The school years should be designed to carry general education to a pomt which will 
enable tho boys to embark on a higher university course The specialisation should not 
be carried too far, save after the matriculation Each boy should b 3 expected to write 
correct English He shoild be fairly well-grounded m mathematics and gam affair 
acquamtanoe with the facts and events connected with the land he lives m He ought 
also to know the machmery of the government of his country and its relation to the 
British Parliament 




Bt^OHES OF SOIEKOB OBtlttBD IN OtTRRIOXTLA. 




Ahsakuixah» Khan Bahadur Maiilyi~<x>nM — Au, Saiyad Muhsin<— Aroiibold, W A J 

— ^Bakhsh, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kadib 


History and geography cannot be dimmaied fiom the compulsory course There 
is a dose correlation of literature with history Histoiy furnishes material for literature, 
and hterature lends itself to the piopcr presentment of history Geography, agam, is 
closely connected with history and, tlirough histoiy, with 1 tcrature Books of travel and 
adventure combme both hteratuio and geography The history of any people reflects 
itself on the hterature and the literature, m its turn, icaots on the couise of history 
Xntdlectual disciplme is the result of ordered conclation of studies The system 
which teaches language, history, geography, and each as an isolated subject, is without 
organic umty Correlation preserves the mdividual importance of each subject and, at 
the same time, gives umty to the different paits To enable the pupil to gain m breadth 
of vision and harmony of conception it is highly desirable that histoiy and geography 
should be mduded in the school couise along with literature and mathematics 

Bengali, which is ordinarily the vernacular of the Hindus and Muhammadans in Bengal, 
should retam its place as a compulsory subject up to the rnatiiculation The course will 
be overloaded if, m addition to Instory and geography, one of the second languages has to 
be studied also as a compulsory subject The latter may bo treated as an optional subject 
along with science, a knowledge of which is considoicd essential on all hands for the clear 
understanding of the affairs of everyday life To qualify for the matriculation one 
must pass m all the compulsoiy subjects and in one or other of the two optional subjects 
I jSiave included Urdu among the second languages to give a benelicial stimulus to the 
study of that growing language its mtimsic value as a language oiitiths it to this place 
In high schools advanced students read Arabic or Persian as a second language m a way 
which can hardly pretend to mental tiaining If Uidii is adopted by the University os 
an additional second language a much lugher grade of scholaiship can be attained ma 
subject which can rightly be called the huffua franca of India Hanskiit is the x>oculiar 
property of the Hmdus, and Arabic and Poisian of the Mussuhuans Uidu, which is the 
French of thousands of Indian people, tan suiely lay claim to an o(iual(if not higher) 
place with them The admission of Urdu into the couise will, without making any violent 
change m the system of mstiuction, greatly advance the mtciests of Mussulmans It 
IS only m the fitness of thmgs that spec lal fac liitics should bo otlcied foi the study ofTJidu 
in schools attended by Muhammadan pupils 


Ali, Saiyad Muhsin. 

Commerce and agriculture and the laws of wealth 
Idamio studies, as in the proposed Dacca University. 


Arohbold, W a j 

There certamly ought to be a well staffed medical college at Dacca There is a 
great opportumty and a great need for it there 

Gbmplaint is sometimes heard that science only moans chemistry and physios. 
Botany and, possibly, other sciences might, mdeed must, soon bo more widely taught 


Bakhsh, Ehaa Sahib Maulvi Kadir 

Divimty IS not now represented in the curricula of secondary schools m Bengal and 
the University of Calcutta and its colleges It should be introduced 

Sanitation and hygiene are not represented m the curricula of secondary <>chools in 
Bengal These should be mtroducod. Further, 1 would like to give an elementary know 
ledge of physics and chemistry to the students of the first three classes (top) m our hjgh 
solimla. 
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Banebjea, J R — Banerjea, Dr I^amathanath— Banebjee, Qaubakoanath— 
Banebjee, 811 Gooroo Dass — Banerjee, Jaygopal 


Banekjsa, j. R. 

Agriculture, commercial ^-tionco, and technology (including weaving, tanning, eto ) 
I believe theio is a w eaving institute at Seram [lote, but it is not a secondary school, nor is 
It a college of the University 


Banerjea, Dr Pramathanath 

Agiioulture, commerce, the applied soionces, and the industrial, as well as the fine, 
arts 


Banerjee, Gauranganath 

I think that there ai( many hi am he s of sc icmt and haiiiing which arc not now 
rcpifscnttd 111 the cuiiicuLi of, and not actually taught in, sccondaiy schools in Bengal 
and in the Univcisiiy ot Calcutta 01 its colleges I would stiongly iccommend the fol- 
lowing — 

(tt) Instruction, both practical and technical, such as aiiscs out of woik in school 
woijksshops, laboi atones, and school gardens Thc> subjects taught in this 
division will bo piaetical woik, diawing, modelling, knowledge ot materials 
and tools and technical physics and chcmistiy as icquired in the trade con- 
cerned 

(b) Theoretical instruction of tiade impoitancc it will (ompnso business corre- 

spondence, fore ign language's, eommcicial geogiaphy, and history of art 

(c) Practical and theoictieal civic mstiuetioii developed, on the one hand, by a 

methodical oiganisation of woik, on the other hand, by special arrangements 
ten sc hool life on the models of self goveiinng coipoiations 

(d) Inst luc turn should also be given in the secondary schools and the colleges affiliated 

to the Univeisity in scientific agiieuliuie, commerce, and technological in- 
dustry 

(e) Naval and militaiy tiainiiig should also form a part ot the University cuiiiculum 


Banerjee, Sii Gooroo Dass 

In my judgment, elementary physics, chemistry and also elements of physiology 
should be taught in secondary schools, and Uuidu medicine should bo taught in our 
medic cl 1 tAilleges 

The practical importance of physics and chemistry as branches of knowledge, and 
their theoretical iinjiortaiie e as aflording mental tiaining and creating accurate habits 
of observation, are adniittcd by all Some kno^^ ledge of the stiucture and fimctiohs of 
the different parts of the human body, whose healthy condition is necessary for efficient 
education, should also bo possessed by every student 

The Hindu system of medicine, with all its errois m its theories, is a valuable deposit* 
ory of icmodial agents which have effe^cted cures and stood the test of time for centuries. 
And suc|j a system is well worthy of study 


Banerjee, Jaygopal 

Elementary anatomy, physiology, physics, chemistiy, descriptive botany, 
commercial geography, elementary biology — these should be gradually introduced 
wherever resources are available 

In the collegiate stage industrial and commercial history, forestry, Hindu music, and 
Hindu medicme should be mcluded in the curricula. 


BRANCHES OP SCIENCE OMITTED IN CURRICULA. 
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Banbbjee, BakKuMUDiNi Kanta, Bahadur— Banbrjkb, M N— Banbrjbe, Muraly 

Dhar 


Banerjee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur. 

It IS of importance to mtroduco agriculture, c cmmorce, and technol )vy subjects of 
study in schools and colleges Elementary science, such as physics, chc niistry, biology, 
hygiene, and botany, should be introduced m sccondai^ schools 


Banerjee, M N 

Elenrntiry science in tlr' snondiiy schools, a'calioah mentioned Agiiculture, 
comrnerie, music, and the lino irt^ ought to bo taught in the colleges 


Banerjee, MbJiiiY Diiar 

Elementary science should be iniioduced in socondaiy schools Scunetliing should 
be done to teach Indian astiononiv, medic in«, icligion, and moie ndciiii ito nriange- 
inonts aio neccssaiy foi tcaclnng Indian pliilc)so]))i\ , (mI]ic‘i in the' oiiginil oi tbioiigh 
trsnsl ition, for then oiiginaliiy and impoitance as olc'inents of fiiltinc It is a pity 
that studemts of philosophy up to the ginchmio stage know nothing of the' philosophy 
of their countiy. 

To tc ach advanced coin sc s in all Brahminic studies it would bo ncc»essai v to organise 
a spcciil college of Bialiminic studu^s The scluine foi such a college is briefly 
outlined below ^ , 

To make piovision foi the special stucH ol Hmchi idigion, philosophy, and science 
(including mcHlifine, mathematics, and isix/iiom}) on impiovcd metluxls a college of 
Brahmimc studies should be oiganisccl, siinilai to the college of Islamic studios proposed 
in the Dacca University scheme Iho nmteiials for such a college aie leady in the 
Sanskrit College and in the Univeisitv College now teaching the post-giacluate course's 
m Sanskiit The tol and the English clc'paTtincnts of the Sansknt (’ollego and the 
department of the University now teaching the post graduate coinsos in Sanskrit may 
ho c. 0-01 din ate cl and oiganised into a cornj)li tc college of Bialirninicd studies incor- 
porated into tile Calcutta Univeisity when it is raised to the status of a teaching 
university 

Now, these three departments exist as completely dctaclied institutions without vital 
connection with one another, though thc'v aie close together, aie nininfaimd foi one 
common object, and are taught inainlv hv a ccmiinon staff This sepaiation has a 
weakening effect on each, wink their union would pioduce the most striking results 
JTho tol department in the Sansknt College is obsolete in its metliod and the pupils 
who aro trained in this method have no cntieal grasp oi histone sense and can serve only 
as tools in tiio hands of scholars trained in modem methods of reseaich Tlie preserv- 
ation of this antiquated method of training without any attempt to modernise i4 can he 
justified by no useful ends The English dopaitnient of the Sanskrit (Vdlegc has also 
failed to solve the pioblcm of “ How to teach courses of Brahmimc studies, with a 
thorough grouncling in the English language, m WcsWu culture, and modem mc'thods 
of reseaich?*’ TOe English department of the Sansknt College, insteid of fulfilling tins 
high mission, has now been changed into an ordinary arts college which cannot claim 
to teach Sanskrit better than other colleges, and where the additional Sanskrit courses 
now taught as optional subjects are so siipetficial as not to jiistih its sepniate existence 
The post-graduate courses in Sansknt now^ taught bv the University have also fail- 
ed to solve the sam*' problem Most of the courses aie avoided bv the students os 
too advanced and too highly specialised for the graduates of the Calcutta University, 
and oven those who pass the M A examination cannot properly assimilate the sub- 
jects and do not attain as sound a knowledge m their special subjects as the tol 
students This drawback is recognised by the University itself, for m the present 
system of teaching post-graduate courses in Sanskrit provision has to be made for a 
double set of lecturers in each paper, scholars of the old school trained under the foi 
system and M A ’s in Sanskrit of the Uni\ersit> tr.imed in Western methods, tea^^h- 
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Banfrjef, Mubaly Dhar— contd . — Banerjeb, Ravaneswab 


mg by one set of these teachers exclusively being found unsatisfactory and not giving’ 
the best results ^his amounts to a practical admission of tiie deficiency of the 
present University training If scholars of the ideal type had been turned out by 
the University they must have combined the best features of the tol system with the 
western methods of researcli, and they must have assimilated the useful elements of 
both the cultures and, with their help, the services of the scholars of the old school could 
have been dispensed and without diminishing the efficiency of the teaching staff 
To turn out such scholars ought to be the aim of the University And such scholars 
can be turned out only by organising a properly equipped collie of Brahminic studies 
The present honours course in Sanskrit is purely literal y There is no provision in 

the present University curricula for teaching intermediate courses m the different 
branches of Brahminic learning that may lead up to the highly specialised and advanc- 
ed groups of the M A courses m Sanskrit. It is not true that the present M.A 
courses in Sanskrit are too advanced and too specialised There is room for still 
greater specialisation The drawback lies in this, that except in the literary course 
(Group A) thev are not linked up with the matriculation stage by graduated courses of 
studies at the intermediate and giaduate stages, by which method alone they can be 
thoroughly mastered and assimilated It is impossible to master them thoroughly 
in two years For this reason the University M A 's in Sansknt are superficial, 
and are not so sound as the tol scholars who devote more time to mastering their 
special subjects If, graduallv, more specialised courses in Brahminic studies are in* 
troduced in the intermediate and graduate stages the M A courses in Sanskrit may 
be still more specialised and their standard further laised without any harm Provi- 
sion for teaching these special subjects can be made only in a special college And 
the materials of the Sansknt College, which is not at present producing the desired 
result for want of organisation, may be utilised by converting it into a college of Brah- 
minic studies on the lines indicated above For this purpose, courses corresponding 
to the first and second examinations in Sanskrit should be introduced as alternative 
subjects at the intermediate and B A stages leading up to the M A stage, the course 
of which should correspond to the highly specialised courses for the title examin- 
ations in Sanskrit. 


Banerjee, Ravaneswar 

Hygiene, wntten in simple language and not mfested with unmtelhgiblo chwnistry, 
such as proteids and carbohydrates, should find a place in the matnculation 
cumculiim 

Elementary science of an introductory nature, as contained in Huxley’s ** Pnmor,” 
should be introduced The apparatus required for the efficient teaching of this, the cost 
of which IS not prohibitive, should be provided 

Physical geography should be in the matriculation course It is at present in- 
cluded in the geography course, but the subject is not proj^erly and suitably dealt 
with A book hke Geikie’s ‘‘ Phvsical Geography Pnmer,” which was included m the 
former entrance course, is most sm table 

These three may form one group for examination, and one paper should be set for 
these, the marks being allotted m the followmg proporhon — 


Hygiene 40 

Physios 30 

Physical geography 30 


History, as well as geography, should be made compulsory, and the history course 
should include an outline of the history of England 

The inclusion of the science group will notcQbUSC excessive strain if the voruacuUr 
medium is adopted. 
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BAKBBJBE, SaSiSb]^HAB — ^BaNBBJBB, iSuDHANSU KUMAR — BaNERJT, UMArnAR4 N — Basu, 

BatP K^Bihadur — Basu, Satyendra Natu — Bengal Landholders* Asso( lation, Calcutta 


Banerjee, Sasi Serhar 


I am in favour of the introduction of some branches of ^cienco in secondary 
schools of Bengal, such as chemistry, botany, descriptive astionoiny, oi hygiene , and 
m collies teclmological and commoicial education, as has oflroatly been icfcired to 


Banerjee, Sudhansukumar 

» * 

The study of the elements of geography and the elementary history of India, as 
well as that of England, should be made compulsory for matriculation studenti (as 
was the practice b^ore the mtroduciion of the new regulations m 1909) Urider the 
existing system a student may come out of the University leaving a distinginslu d i eeord 
behind him without knoi^ing anything about the histoiy of the motherland, its goo 
graphical position, its rivers, forests, hilN, and mountain'^, its population, products and 
resources, and its commerce and indn tins This is certainly a deplorabU stat< oi 
affairs The glorious history of England should also bo seriously studied side by ‘^ido 
with the history of India by every Indian student. There should also bo a p.ipor for 
the matriculation exammation on elementary 'science, including elementary lessons 
in human physiology, elements of hygiene and sanitation, and a few eloineiitary 
topics of physical science The mtroduetion of the study of music and drawing into 
the oumcula of secondary schools is desirable, though it need not be compulsory for 
all students As for the new branches of science and learning to be introdiieenl into 
the curricula of the University of Calcutta and its colleges inde my reply to c|UOBtion 6 


Banerji, TJuaohaban. 

Hygiene and agnoulture should be made optional subjects for the matriculation 
examination 

Chemistry or physics should be made compulsory for the intermediate course 
Books on commerce, agriculture, and industries might bo incorpoiatcd as subjects of 
study in the I So and B So classes 


BasUi Bai F. Bahadur. 

I would suggest eugenics, sanitary science, biology, and zoology 


Basu, Satyendra Nath 

History, geography and hygiene should bo included in the oumeulum of the 
matriculation examination, though no test of the candidate's knowledge of all of thohn 
need bo insisted on by a formal university examination 


Bengal Landholders' Association, Calcutta. 

Commeicial, industrial, and agricultural subjects ought to be introduced into the 
VUixioula of our secondary schools. Secondary Education should be complete m itselt. 
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QUBSTION 13 . 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta — Bethune College, Calcutta— Bhadubi, 
JyoTiBj^usHAN, Dey, B B , andDuTTA, Bidhu BrnraAN 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

Agrioiilturo, eommoice, and industrial technology are not now represented in the 
eurnciiliiin of soeondaiy scliools m the University of Calcutta or its colleges. They 
sliould 1)6 intioduced 


Bethune College, Calcutta, 

Hygiene or f^anitary science, physiology, first aid and nature study should be 
Janan Mlaa A I introduced into the oumcula of secondary schools for all students, 

Banerjpp, Mias Mario wlietlier male or female ’ They may bo included among the 

0])tiona1 subjects for matneulaiion students Domestic economy 
should be a eompulsoiy subject for f6m»ilo students in the school Domestie_o''onomy and 
‘cientihc neodlewoik sliould also be* optional subjects for female students at the inter- 
mediate stage fo^ the benefit pf tho«»e\vho follow a university course with the object of 
becoming teulurs 

As fai «is gills’ scliools nre eonoeincd domestie economy, hygiene, first aid, and 
scientific I eedlcwork sliould all be (ompiilsoiy AMlbout neccssauly being subject to ox- 
nmmation liy llio University at the matru illation examination 

The imjiortanoe of these subjects being obvious no comment is needed 
I’be subjects not represented at «\11 in any examination of stxnding in India are 
Janaii Mlfls A L music, diawiiig, dull and kmclertrarten It is imiiossible to ob- 

* ^ tail! tcacbeis propcilv ijualified and with diplomas m these 

subjects, except from outside India an<l tdl these subjects should be a part of any broad 
oiiTiieuhim in sehools 

Theie should thciefoie be degrees in the fust two, and prob ibly m the last and some 
diploma of rt il value guen foi a tlioiough ^tuclj of the third subject named, whicli might 
1)0 made to inchide euihvthmies It might seem needless to say that the music degree 
should include m its syllabus Inrhan music mitiallv and essentially and western music 
only in its late i stages were it not thit philosophy, as studied for the B A degiee me lucles 
no Indian philosophy but only Western — Indian jihilosopliy being relegated to the 
M A degree Such a ])roceduie is suicly without jiarallel in any other country 


Bhapitri, Jyotiriiusiian, Dey, B B , and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan 

Hygune, chawing, and elementary science should bo taught in secondary schools 
In coIli‘gcs, aftei the I »Sc or B So stage, studemts may specialise m agriculture, com* 
moice or technology Courses in the following branches of technology — tanning, tex- 
tile engineering, dyeing, mot«illurgy, and chemical cnginecnng — may be introduced on 
lines similar to those of the chemical technology course in the Imperial College of Science, 
London 

India IS a country labouring under many and great disadvantages It is obliged to 
export all its raw materials, of which it produces an immense variety, and import manu- 
factured goods under great disabilities of cost and carnage The difficulty of support- 
ing the increasing population of India is recognised by everyone, and her sons must obtain 
their living through channels other than those available at present and, to cncable them 
to do so with success, the means of obtaining the finest scientific training in vanous 
arts and manufactures should be thrown open to every capable Indian on nominal 
berms 

India was importing annually from Germany and other parts of continental Europe 
millions of pounds in value of chemical manufacturo'i, coal-tar dyes, colours, pigments, 
medicinal preparations, etc There is no sound reason whatever, except the want of 
jigh technical training, why all these products might not be mode in India, whence a great 
proportion of raw materials required for their manufacture is obtained. 
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Bhadubi, Jtotibrushan. Dby, B B., and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan— -conid — Bhattaohab 

YYA, BaIKUKTHA NaTII— BiI ATTACH ARY Y A, DiBAKAR — BhATTACHARYYA, HARtDAb— 

Bhattacharyya, IHahamahoptidhyaya Kaltprasanna— Bhowal, Ocyinda Chandra 


It should bo recognised as a duty by the University, the Government, the muiuci- 
pahtios, and the people m general that the amplest provision must bo maclo and no ex- 
pense spared to get the best buildings, the most complete and modem equipment, and 
the mo<3t efficient teaching in this diicction, which would bo but a tithe of the efforts 
being made now by other nations for then industiial picigiess 

It IS not suggested that the methods of other countries should bo followed in all re- 
spects There may be modifications to suit the peculiar circumstances of India, but it 
IS imperatively necessary that the advantages of industrial (Mlucafioii enjoyed elsewheio 
should, without further delay bo placed within the reach of every capable Indian. 


Bhattacharyya, Baikuntha Nath. 

For answer to the first part of the question please see my answer to question 8 (ii). 
Under the head elemenary scionce should come physios, chemistry, and botany 


Bhattacharyya, Dibakar 

Elementary science, chemistry and hygiene may conveniently be introduced as 
optional subjects If th*' vernacular be made the medium of instiuction pliysics 
chemistry, history, and geography should bo made comjnilsory 


Bhattacharyya, Haridas 

Aesthetic education is totally neglected In schools for girls there aro some 
arrangements for teaching the rudiments of singing, music, painting, etc , but no such 
arrangements exist in boys’ institutions I think that the University ought to take up, 
or ought to recognise, the teaching of fine arts, and grant diplomas I am not, liowover, 
in favour of fine arts being a major study They sliould be tauglit side by side with 
hterature up to the matriculation standard at least , if possible, up to the intermediate 
standard Clay-modolling and sculpture ought to bo introduced into the existing art 
schools, and these schools ought to bo affiliated to the University 

Agricultural, industrial, and commercial education should be reorganised on the lines 
suggested in my answers to questions 6 and 7 


Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaltprasanna. 


Simple lessons in physics, botany, and sanitary science may be mtro<luoed into the 
oumcula of secondary schools 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra. 

Elementary chemistry, agriculture, hygiene, elementary mechanics, and industry 
should be taught m secondary schools 

The sciences of agriculture, commerce, applied chemistry, and physics should be 
introduced into the colleges under the University. 

VOI.. XI ® 
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QUESTION 13. 


Biswas, Sabatlal — Bokooah, Jnakadabhtram — ^Bose, B C — Bose, G C 

Bose, Habakanta 


Btswas, Saratlal 

Yes. 

In (secondary schools — 

(a) Elementary science, ii^cluding lersonal lygiene, ihysics, chemistry, botany, 
etc (as suggested m my answer to question 1). 

(&) Drawmg 

In colleges or m the University — 

(i) Geography. 

(ii) Such branches of apphed science and technology as commerce, agnculture, 

fine arts, ayurved, \ omoeopathy, etc. 


Bobooae, Jnakadabhibam. 

The ayurvedic and hakimi systems of medicines m the University Shorthand, 
typewriting, and book keeping in secondary schools* 


Bose, B C. 

I would suggest that, m secondary schools, elementary hygiene and samtofoon, 
geography mA Indian history ^%ho\x\A be made “ coir pulsoiy ” subjects of study. 
oiTpersfective drawing ^vernacnlar prosody ^ and the rudiments oifhyf>%cal 
sctence^wouldalso be highly commendable For teaching languages there ought to bo 
presenbed text-books , and these should bo of a nature calculated to give high ideals of 
morality and religion, breadth of mind, etc , m an attractive and impressive manner. 

All college students should have an acquamtance with aa/ronomy, as had 

onoe been the rule. 

Pi ovision should be made, as early c\s possible, for the tcadimgcf commerce and 
i^rieulture, as well as technology, as contenip]«xted in my answer to question 7 None of 
these subjects can, of course, be made compiiKcry , only tliose who wish to take them 
up should bo given every facility and encouragement. 


Bose, G. C. 


In the University of Calcutta zoology has practically no place, and the study 
of it should be introduced in earnest A few other branches of leammg not now 
represented in the eumcula of the Umversity of Calcutta or its colleges have been 
referred to for inclusion in my answer to question 6 In secondary schools elementary 
science in the form of nature studies, boUi observational and experimental, should be 
introduced, and so also drawing and hygiene 


Bose, Habakanta. 


I should first of all li e to suggest m this connection that for Sanskrit, as well as for 
mathematics, there should be one compulsory course covering the present additional 
c^tul compulsorjr courses • history and geography should both be made compulsory subjects 
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Boss Habakanta- conM— rosB, Khudx RaM'~‘Bose» Mis«» Mrinalini 


of study , and mechanics should bo omitted The following subjuetb should bo added to 
the matriculation curiiculum — 


These three sub- 
jects may be 
taught through-^ 
the medium ot tlio 
vernacular 


’ (i) llibtoiy — 

(a) India 
{h) England 

(c) Greece 

(d) Romo 
(ii) Gcogiaph>— 

{a) Politic \l 

(b) Commercial 

(c) Ph^sicfll 

('/) M<itlumalital (elcmentaiy). 
(ill) Eleracntaiy ^cuiKCS — 

(a) Hygiene — compulsoiy 
(h) Physiology 
(c) Botany 

(</) Chcmistiy 

(e) PliysKs 
(iv) J hawing — 

(//) Fic(‘h«ind 
(h) Model 
(( ) Fxom nature. 

( \ ) Music — 

{a) Vocal 
(/>) Instiumcntal 


Any two of these four silences 
must be taken up by every 
pupil 


The University slu iild ho d no 
I xainin it ion in di i\\ mg and 
iniisif 


Bose, Khudi Eam. 

Geography (other than mathematical) and the history of the English people, as also 
elementary hygiene, ought to bo adopted as compulsory subjects of study at the 
matriculation stage, the curriculum m English should embrace reflective, preceptive, 
and biographical pieces or tieitiscs to bo studied as cowpuhory subjects as much in 
the interest of intellectual, as that of sound ethical, training. 

At the I A , I So , BA, and B Sc stages Enghsh hterature (including some 
of the popular plays of Shakespeare and a senes of higher reflective, piecoptive, and 
biographical pieces) should bo adopted as compiUsoiy subjects of study On the 
arts Bide history (ancient and modern), the elements of logic and psychology and 
hygiene, should be adopted, by way of a graduated senes, as subjects of study with 
the help of standard woiks on the suhiocts to he studied compulsorily ^ but not 
opitonaHy, through the vague and shadowy syllabuses that have conduced to 
accentuate the pernicious pnctico of uninteliigont ci imming more than anything 
else during recent years, although it mav have been designed to oonnteract this 
evil effectnely The very reverse of it has been the actual outcome The systemaiio 
study of a standard work— indubitably of very great educational value in a subject— has 
come to be viewed as a sort of academic anachronism 


Bosk, Miss Mrinalini 

See mv answer to question 8 

Elementary physics and ohemisiry might be introduced with advantage. Both 
history (including English and Indian) and geography should be taught right up to 
the mainculation class as compulsory subjects. 

D 2 
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QUESTION 13. 


Bose, Radhikanath 


Bose, Radhikanath 

Tho object which every framer of a university curriculum should have in view 
IS to give its members a fair amorfiit of genet al knowledge as a broad ground work, and 
then to educate tliem paiticularly in some special branch, or branches of learning, in 
other words, to make them first know something of everythmg, and then everything of 
something What appears to mo to be the mam defect in our present University curri 
culum IS its tendency to promote spc'oialisation at the cost of general knowledge I see, 
for example, no educational reason why such important subjects as history and geography 
should be left to the option of our matnculation candidates Geography is a necessary 
adjunct of history, and a thorough knowledge of tho physical features of a country is 
indispensable for the right understanding of its history Our University, however, has 
departed from the oommonsense view of these two allied courses of study by allowing 
students to pass the matriculation and take up history in the T A and BA courses 
without being equipped with an adequate knowledge of geography I have personally 
experienced not a little difHculty in teachmg works of English literature to students of 
the intermediate classes who have absolutely no idea of English History and are um 
acquamted with the commonest geographical names These two subjects should bo 
mt^e compulsory for all n^atriculation students A rudimentary knowledge of the 
natural sciences should also be imparted to students before their entrance to the Um 
versity Most of our niatriculates take up logic as an optional subject for the I A , 
and some knowledge of an experimental science would greatly help them in understand- 
ing the principles of inductive ’ogio 

The matriculation syllabus, therefore, should comprise the following subjects • — 

(a) English 
(ft) Vernacular 

(c) Sanskrit, Persian, or any other classical language 
\d) Mathematics — aiithmctic, algebia, {.lomctiy 
(e) History of India and England 
(/) Geographv 

(g) Elementary jhysics and chemistry 

As I have elsewhere suggested the University need not hold a formal examination 
in all these subjects, but the students’ proficiency in some of thnu — particulaily those 
which may be taught through the medium of the vernaculars— may be judged by their 
results in the peiiodical examinations of their schools Besides teaching tho bubjects 
included m the above syllabus our schools should also hold optional classes m diawmg 
and mechanics and encourage elocution by the award of special prizes 

At the intermediate stage of the University I would recommend tho adoption of the 
followmg camellia foi the arts and ‘^cience courses — 

lA — 

(i) English 

(ii) Vernacular 

(ill) Logic 

(iv) and (v) Two of the following subjects. — 

(A) Mathematics 

(B) Sanskrit, or any other classiial language 

(C) History 

(D) Geography (Geography should be compulsory for all students who take 
up history ) 

(vi) One of tho following subjects •— 

(1) Physics ^ 

(2) (Siemistry 

(3) Physiology 
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Bose, RapHikanatu — cmM — Brown, Rov A E — Chakravarti, Brajalal-Cuak- 

RAVARTIy ChINTAHABAN. 


I Sc. 

(i) English 
( 11 ) Vernacular 
(ill) Logic 

(iv) Mathematics 

(v) and (vi) Two of the following bcieiice subjects — 

(A) Physiis, 

(B) Cheiuistry 

(C) Botany 

(D) Physiology 

(E) Zoology 

(I am m favour of making logic a part of the iiiteriucdiatc couisc, both ni arts and 
Bcieiice, as I think that some knowledge of this subjci t is ludispeiisablo to a liberal edu- 
cation Whatever profession a student may adopt m lift, whatovci bitinch of Icariuiig he 
may specialise m, it is sure to bo of mcalculablo help to him overywhoio ) 

Hero, also, as in the case of the matriculation, a student, although ho is to receive 
instruction m six different subjects, need nob be subjected to a formal University ox- 
ammation in each of them I think ho may bo rcquiicd to pass the Uiuveisity ex- 
amination in English, vernaculai, and two othei subjects, mz ^ (m) and eithci (iv) or 
(v) m the case of the I A , and (iv) and either (v) or (vi) in tlio c.iso of the 1 So. 

With regard to the curricula ot the highci University examinations I have no sugges- 
tions to offer except that some sort of teaching m English sliould be iinpaited to students 
prepaiing foi the B &c degree (itcfe my answei to question 11) 

Before concluding my answei to the present question 1 must uigo the desuability 
of niakmg adequate provision for commeiciaJ, mduKtiial, and agiuultural tiauung m our 
Universitv A true collegiate education centoiing round agriculture or industry is a great 
desideratum in our country The few mdustiial or commeicial schools that wo have 
at present are not afiiliated to the Umvcrsity and do not, consequently, attract a 
sufficient numboi of students They form, in fact, an isolated and inferior caste in the 
present educational orgamsation 1 would, therefore, recommend the intioduction of 
specul couises of study in these subjects fiom the mtcrmediate stage of the University 
Agriculture, bemg the backbone of Indian prosjieiity, should receive the greatest 
encouragement I thmk there should be special university dcgicos in agricultuie 


Bbown, Rev. A. E. 

We consider that elementary pliysics and chemistry should bo taught in the higher 
classes of high schools 

We also think that 1 otany might bo taught with much advantage developing 
powers of observation and involving schools m tlio mofussil m less initial difficulty and 
expense than other similar subjects 


Chakravarti, Brajalal« 

We require as compulsory subjects a simple course of hygiene and agriculture 
m the school and physiology and a scientific study of agriculture in the college. 


Chakravarti, Chintaharan 

The Science of sanitation and hygiene should bo taught in schools and colleges* 
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QUBSitoH 13. 


Chakbayakii, Chinta Habab — Chakbavabti, Kai Mon Mohan, Bahadu]>— O hakba- 
VABTY, Anukulchandba — Chanda, Tho Hon’ble Mr Kamini Kumab~-Chat- 
tbbjejk, lldi Lautmohan, Bahtidur — OHATTBB.rEB, P K. 


Chakbavabti^ Chinta Haban. 

Tlie history of England, elementary science, hygiene, and drawing should again 
be included m the curriculum of /•ocondary schools and made compulsory subjects m 
tlio matriculation examination ueogiaphy also sliould be made a compulsory subjeoti 
Some soit of training m music in ^econdary schools appears to be desirable 


Chakbavabti^ Rai Mon Mohan, Bahadur. 

It stiikcs me that there is room foi a school of jomuahsts The Piess is becom- 
ing more and iiioie xioweiful, and is rapidly moulding jiublic opinion At the^same 
1 1me, tho crude generalities, exploded fallacies, and his toxical misstatements that one 
comes across in ncwspapcis and magazines aic appalling Some training for journal- 
iim appears, tlicrcfoie, absolutely neccssaiy Talking of ^'journahsm a school of 
printers would also be very useful, the deaith ol good printois being a general complamh 


Cuakbavarty, Anukulchandba 

^ As Bengal is essentially an agiicultuial countiy 1 think agiicultuie and agii 
cultural (heinisti^ should be inti educed Technology, including applied chemistry, 
8 hould also bo taught in our schools and colleges 


CuANDA, The Uou’ble Mr Kamini Kumab 
1 would include biology and scientihc agiiculture in secondary schools 


CfiATTEBJEE, Uu Laliimouae, Bahadur. 

\vould suggest tho iiidusionot bomo ot the cUsmutl uiul modem UngUdgeb of 
Emupe, t(j , Lului, Eiuiih, etc Elemoutdiy bticncc bhould bt uitioduced mto schools 


Chattebjeb, P. X. 

It IS desirable that elcmeatary training in sciences, such as physios, ohemibtry, 
and botany, should form part of tho courses of study m the higher classes of secondary 
schools The real obstacle to the mtroduction ot these subjects would be the Want 
of necessary funds. Government schools might lead Ihe way m this matter 

Further, history, both Indian and English, and geography should be madn corn* 
pulsory subjects for students going up for the matriculation examination I know 
many fellow-professors who are of thia opimon. Many allusions m F.ngHnh hterature 
presuppose a knowledge of English history, and it is extremely difficult to teach 
economics to students who have no knowledge of history and geography. 

Economics should be reoogmsed by the Umversity as a oumoulum of study for 
the intermediate arts It is a -fairly difficult subject, and it is highly desirable, 
for an adequate knowledge of the subject, that students should take it up at an earlier 
stage ot then studies than at present There are easy boob on the subject suitable 
for duoh students; aud mote books of this kmd might be fortbooming in the near future. 
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ChATTERJBK, ritlMATHAlTATH 


Chattbbjee, Pramathanath 

A high Englibh pchool in Western Bengal is a curious blending of two typos of schooku 
The lower school is a distinct typo of a vernacular school^ with English as a compulsory 
second language and with a com so of studies more oi less scientific m character This 
IS generally the case with all high schools which are aided by the Department The science 
subjects are dropped in the upper school, and the course of studies in the upper school is 
largely determined by the Univcisity matriculation examination There is, thus, no 
contmuity of studies m a high English school, and the lowest stage does not necessarily 
load to the highest thiough easy inteiiucdiato steps History, geography, hygiene, and 
elementary science, mcludmg physics, astronomy, botany, and zoology, etc , ore taught 
in the lower school, but as soon as the boy goes to the upper school ho drops these 
subjects and enters upon a com so of studies which is partly prescribed by the Department 
and paitly by the Univcisity Thus, m the modcllmg of a high English school com se, 
three agencies are at woik The com so of studies from the lowest up to tho hfth class 
18 drawn up iii accordam e with tho vernacular scheme of odut ation sanctioned by tho 
Government of Bengal Thi cuiruula of studies in the fourth and tho thud classes are 
prescribed by the divisional inspector oi schools Tho top two classes toaoh the 
matriculation oourse pi escribed by the University 

In tho matriculation course neither history nor geography is a compulsory subject 
of study As regards science, mechanics is allowxd to bo taught as an optional subject, 
but IS larcly taken up in high English schools Thi histoiy of India is taught m most of 
tho high Enghsh schools rocogni cd by tho University, but it is not a popular subject and 
a v^y largo number oi boys do not read it at all Geography is not taught along with 
history unless tho school is specially a&hated m that subject (geography) It often 
happens that in tho same school boys read lustory without reading geography, 
and learn geogi aphy without leading histoiy The history of England is altogether 
omitted from tho comse of studies prescribed for tho matriculation examination, 
although m leadmg English literature a knowledge of tho history of England is indis 
pensabiy necessary 

Tho subjects of study for the matriculation (xammatiou aie as follows • — 

Compulsory — 

(а) English 

(б) A vernoiular 

(o) Mathematics 

(rf) A classical language and any two of the following subjects 

(1) Tlie lustory of India 

(u) Geography 

(ui) Mechanics 

(iv) Additional mathematics 

(v) Additional classical language 

The cmiiculum is defective in many ways In the first place, Indian boys are not 
required to read the lustoiy and geogiaphy oi their own country as compulsory subjects 
— ^with the lesult that a young Induii may come out as an M A or an M 8c and yet he 
may know nothing, or next to nothing, about the history and goograjihy of his own country. 

In the second place, science, with tho exception of mechanics, which is an optional 
subject and which very few Ipoys take up, is not taught in lugh English schools An 
Indian boy may pass his B A or M A and yet he may know nothing about tho element- 
ary prmciplos of physics or chemistry 

History (tho history of India, as well as the history of England) and geography (m- 
cluding physical geography) should be made c ompulsory subjects of study m the matrio 
ulation course Elementary physics and ohemistry should also be taught in high English 
schools and made alternative, if necessary, with a classical language. 
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QtJ^SHON 13. 


CUATTEBJEE, FbAMATHANATU— —ChATTEBJ EE, RaMANANDA 


Specialisation in arts and science should begin after the intermediate etage. The 
intorincdiato course should include the following subjects - 

(A) Enghsh 

(h) History 

(C) Mathematics, or a clasjical language 

(D) Physics (purely experimental) 

(E) Chemistry 

I think logic may be taught at a later stage as it is a subject which can be more 
appropriately taught with mental and moral science in the B A in the arts course 

Aftei the intermediate the course of studies may bo bifurcated and wo may havo 
the B A and B Sc 

In the B So course pi o vision should be made for the teaching of applied sciences. 


Chattbhjee, Bamanakda. 

1 have generally answered this question in answering question 6 

In addition to what I have said before I would say that it is important to teach human 
physiology, hygiciio, sanitation and civics m boys’ and giils’ schools, and domestic science 
also in girls’ schools The teaching of some science in schools is of vital importance 
Natural history and botany may be taught to children without much expense Though 
our University and Education Department havo not encouiagcd the study of science in 
8^ hools it IS rather late in the day to ex])lain its need Still, I may be permitted to quote 
what Prof cssoi Hadler wiotc in an arti< locontnbuted to the Ehnburgh Review — 

The theory is that, befoie a boy can be deemed light foi the University (to which 
it IS assumed that most pujuls from I ighci sec ondary schools will wish to 
proceed, and wheie nioie speciahsed studies and investigations await his 
attention) he must bo initiated into c^ach of the chief methods by which 
the mind arrives at truth He must study the abstract relations of forms 
and numbers, and become proficient in deductive reasoning Ho must study 
nature, and reah'.e by obsei vat ion and instruction what amount and quality 
of evidence a valid inductive generalisation requires Ho must study 
language (his mothci tongue and at least one other) in order that he may 
learn by analysis and comparison the logic of human speech Ho must study 
the record of the past through history and literature in order that ho may 
know what the human race (and particulaily his own countrymen) havo 
achieved , how the great seers and poets have interpreted the expenence of 
life, how, by the collection and testing of evidence, the mind may determine 
the tiuth of past events and by what canons of critical judgment it may dis- 
tinguish fair from foul ” (The Edinburgh Review, October, 1916 page 349 ) 

1 may be permitted to quote also what Sir Aithur Evans said in the course of his 
presidential addioss at the Newcastle meeting of the British Association, dehvorod on 
September 5, 1916 . — 

‘‘ It IS a lamentable fact that beyond any nation of the West the bulk of our people 
remains sunk not in comparati\e iguoianeeonly — for that is less difficult to 
overcome — but in intellectual apathy The dull incuria of the parents is 
reflected in the children, and the desire foi the acquirement of knowledge in 
our schools and colleges is appreciably loss than elsewhere So, too, with the 
sqjentific side of education , it is not so much tlic actual amount of science 
taught that IS in question — insuflicicnt as that is — as tlio instillation of the 
scientific spirit itself — the perception of methods, the sacred thirst for investi 
gation 

** But can we despair of the educational future pf a people that has risen to the full 
height of the great emergency with which it was confronted I • 
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CHATTSRJSB,,RAMANANDA-^~a>n/(/ — C haTTBBJBE, SuNITI KuMAE— ChATTLRJI, MoUiNl 
Mohan--<^udhuri» The Hoa’ble Justice Sir Asutosh— Chaudhubi, Buuban 
Mohan— Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan 


We must all bow before the hard necessity of the moment But let us, who still 
have the opportunity of doing so, at least pieparo for the even moie serious 
struggle that must ensue against tho enemy in our midst, that gnaws our 
vitals We have to deal with ignorance, apathy, the non-scientific mental 
attitude, tho absorption of popular interest in sports and amusements 
** And what, meanwhile, is tho attitude of those in power, of our Government, still 
more of our permanent officials ? A cheap epigram is worn threadbare in order 
to justify the ingrained distrust of export, in other woids scientihc, advice on 
the part of our public offices 

In the college courses for economics, descriptive economics, and tho study of some 
Indian problem, as famines, or of some Indian industry, as that of jute, should have a 
prominent place, as recommended in the Dacca Univeisity Committee’s Report, from 
which the passages relating thereto will be found quoted in my remarks on the Daci a 
scheme given with reference to tnv dtiswci to question 4 Gicat importance ought also 
to be attached to statistics and hnanco, either as separate subjects oi as parts of tho 
economics courses 

In tho higher history courses a knowledge of numismatics and epigraphy should be 
demanded 


Chatterjeb, Suniti Kumar 

Geography, elementary physic^** chemistry and liyglenc should be n introduced 
in the matriculation curriculum There should bo adequate provision for the study of 
agricultural, commercial, and technological sciences m tho University Gicatei attention 
should bo given to the vernaculars, and there should bo wider facilities foi the study of 
medicine and engmeenng. 


Chatterji, Mohini Mohan. 

Ill the interests of the country comparative theology, ombiacmg all religions claim- 
ing to be revealed, should be studied as extensively as possible under suitable c onditions 


Chaudhurii The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh. 

Commercial, industrial, and agncultural subjects ought to bo introduced in the 
curricula of our secondary schools Secondary education should be complete in itself. 


Chaudiiuri, Bhuban Mohan 

In secondary schools hygiene and elementary science should form parts of 
the subjects taught and commerce should be included in tho college curricula and 
there should be a degree m that subject. 


Chaitdhuri, The Ilon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan 

1 would insist that a general knowledge of all the subjects required in the ordinary 
course of business should be imparted in tho secondary schools of Bengal Under tho 
present arrangements one may obtain the BA. or M A degree without knowing 
anything of history or geography I would allow no option up to the matncuiation 
Standard 
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QtfkSTIOH l3. 


Chaudhuky, The Uon’ble Bdbu Bbojenbba Kisiiobe Hoy — Ohaudhuby; The Uon^ble 
Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur 


Chaudhuby, The Hon’ bio Babu Bbojendba Eishoee Boy. 

YoS| a little of agriculture and chemistry ought to be taught in our secondary 
schools and it is oi cbsential importance that agriculture, commerce, and technology 
bhould be added to the sub]oc.ts^ot study in our bniversity. 

The oriental and ayurvedic b^btems of medicine should also be studied propeily m 
our univorbitios undei a separate faculty named the oriental faculty under which the 
study of Saubkiit, philosophy, PutanaSf Itthasaa^ Dharmaaastraa, and Upanibhads 
should be introduced in our University, unless it be possible to establish an oriental 
university on the lines suggested before m my answer to question 4 


Ch VUDHUBY, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur 

Yob, the history oi Islamic civilisation is one of the subjects which ought to be 
taught in every univcibity in India, more ebpecially in the Calcutta University, which 
is intended to look to the educational requiicments of a population 52 per cent of 
w'hich IS composed of Muhammadans It seems strange that the University never 
seriously tliougiit of this dcsideiatum While chairs aio established, and provision 
IS made for the hi'^tory of the ancient oivihsation of India, the University has not 
allowed its Muiiarninadan students to study their past, glorious as it is considered 
to be by Hindus and Europeans alike 1, therefore, strongly suggest that provision 
loi the teaching of this subject should be made not only in the college department, 
but also in the school dopciiiment 

Another subject which is not at piesoiit piovuled for in tin* University curnculum is 
religious and moial iiisti action No education would be complete oi wholesome which 
did not aim at the building of character, or which did not instil into the minds of young 
men a veneration and respect loi iheni religion At least the Muhammadans 
consider this to be so The absence of any such provision in our educational system 
18 mainly lesponsible for the backw^aidness ol Muhammadans in English education 
I need not go into the long history of this aspect of the question and show how, after 
the lesumption ol authority in Hongal, the Biitish Government at first instituted 
a system of cdueation by establislimg the Calcutta Madrassah, through which the 
Muhammadan need for both religious and secular education was for a long time 
attended to, but which was suddenly uprooted and supplanted in the time or Lord 
Bcntinck by another system which for its all-engrossing secular character could not 
appeal to the ( omiuumty at laigo and which gradually caused it to lag behind in the 
race of life I shall content myself by giving a low passages from the reports of 
those who have had to deal with the problem of Muhammadan education from time to 
time To begin with, Mr E C Baley, whose attention was first drawn to the 
dcploiablo condition of Muhammadans m tho matter of their education, says — 

“ Is it any subject for wonder that they held aloof fiom a system which, 
however good in itself, made no concession to then piejudices, made in 
i^act no piovisioii foi what they esteemed thoir necessities, and which was 
in its natuie unavoidably antagonistic to their interests and at variance 
with thoir social traditions?” 

Sir William Huntei says — 

“ The language of our Government schools in Lower Bengal is Hindu, and the 
masters are Hindus The Musalmans with one consent spumed the 
instruction of idolaters through the medium of idolatry The 

astute Hindu has covered the country with schools adapted to the wants 
of his own community, but wholly unsuited to the Muhammadans 
Our rural schools seldom enable a Muhammadan to learn tho tongue 
necessarv for his holding a respectable position in life and for the 
perfoi malice of his religious duties 

Tho Education Commission of 1882 appointed by Lord Bipon succinctly summed 
up the Muhammadan situation — 

** Apart from the social and historical conditions of the Muhammadan cont* 
munity in India theio are causes of stiictly educational character which 
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OiiAUJouuBY, The»Hon’blo Nawab Syod Nawabaiy, Khan Bahador— <(Juou- 

DJiUBY^ Bai Yatikoba Nath 


heavily weigh it in the race of life The teaching of the mosque must 
precede the lessons of the school The one object of a young Hindu is 
to ht him foi an official or professional caieer But betoio the young 
Muhammadan is allowed lo turn his thoughts to secular instruction ho 
must commonly pass some yeais in going through a com so of sacred 
leainmg The Muhammadan boy, thcretor% entcis school latoi than 
the Hindu In the second place, he very otten leaves the school at an 
earher age The Muhammadan parent belonging to the beitci clasbes is 
usually pool 01 than the Hindu parent in a coriesponding social position 
He cannot afford to give his son so complete an education In the third 
place, iiiospective oi his woildly means, the Muhammadan parent oiien 
chooses for his son while at school an education which will secure foi him 
an honoured place among the learned ot his community, rather than one 
which will command success in the modem piofessions oi in official life 
The years which the young Hindu gives to English and mathematics in 
a public school the young MuhadTmadan devotes m a Madrassah to Arabic 
and the law and theology of Islam When such an education is coinploUd 
it is to the vocation of a man of loaining, rathoi than to the moie jiiolit- 
able professions, that the thoughts of a pioinising Muhammadan youth 
natuially turn The above are the three piincipal causes of an 
educational character which retarded the prosperity of the Musalmans " 

Though, smee then, the Muhammadans ha\e advanced m education, tiro 
absence oi provision of religious and moral education lu schools obliges the 
Muhammadan youth to spend a considerable time at leligious Madiassabs before ho 
joins the pubho school, and the consequence is that he is advcisely compared with 
tho students of othor denominations who jom the school earlier I cannot, therefore, 
too strongly emphasise tho need for an early introduction of this subject into tho schud 
cuiijculum The seiious chaige levolled at oui young English-educated men is 
Unit they aie gi owing irrehgious and aie losing touch with then traditional 
cultuie and traditional raoiahty, and tho educational system would be wanting 
Aiuleed ill its duty to the people if piovisioii of the kind suggested is not made 
under it There is no need to labour under an apprehension that tho policy of Go- 
vernment lb one of neutrality in this matter I may, for the information of tho 
Commission, just lefer to the Govorninent of India’s letter No 1257 — 1204, dated 
tho 4th September, 1911, asking the local Government to appoint a committee to 
enquire into the question of providing moral and religious education in the schools, 
and also to the conclusion arnved at by that committee at Dacca on the 201h to 23rd 
March, 1912, and at Calcutta on the 2nd to 5th December, 1912 I need hardly 
point out that to give instruction to students in their own religion constitutos 
Ao breach in the pohoy of neutrality Government may observe It may bo noted that 
the demand for denominational univcisitieu made both by Hindus as well as Muham- 
madans in the country is primarily intended to satisfy tho great need for such instruc- 
tion. I dare say that had the Government and the universities taken up this matter 
themselves in proper time the respective communities would not have had an opportunity 
to ask for separate umversities of their own I may add that with the ostablwhment 
of the Hindu University at Benares and a Muhammadan one at Aligarh the need for 
religious instruction in our public institutions will not be entirely satisfied unless tho 
other existing universities and those that may come into existence in the near future 
view this question in its proper perspective and make necessary provision for the 
teaching of tiie subject. 


CHOtJDHtJEY, Rai Yatindra Naih. 

The branches of science and other humane learning which are now neglected and 
which, I think, ought to be encouraged are to be found In the previous portion of my 
answer and, for an easy reference, 1 beg to name some of them here They are Indian 
history and antiquity, history of Indian culture, different schools of Indian philosophy 
and logic, sociology, etc. The other important branch which has been neglected most 
18 technology* 
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QUEI^HON IS. 


OuiLis, Dr G E — CuNNX^QHAM, Tho Hon’ble Mr J R — DAb« Rai BhufatinatHi 
B ahadur—DAb Gupta, Hem Cuandba— Das Gupta, Kakuea Kaeta— Das 
Gupta, ISukeedeanath 


CuLLiSj Dr. 0. E. 

Moio aiteution bhould be paid to elementary and higher technical education. But 
this should not be the concern of the Umversity. 

Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr J. II. 

This question admits of only one answei Theio is no science taught in our schools, 
and, while a icasonable range of bcientihc study is sot forth by the Univeisity, the 
biological sciences are ruled out of account by the regulations, which have the practical 
effect of diiving all students into the compartment — chemistiy, physics, mathematics 
— and excluding men who have not a mathematical bent iiom any systematic study of 
science 


Das, Bai Bhufatinath, Bahadur. 

Few of tho colleges teach scicntihc subjects other than physics and chemistry. 
Geology should bo taught m some of the colleges, and also botany 1 do not think many 
of tho schools will be able to arrange for instruction m a scicntihc subject Geography, 
including physical geography, physics, and botany may bo introduced into schools. 


Das Gufta, Hem Chandea. 

iSccoiidary schools in Bengal have no umioimity of standard iii their lower 
classes and, accoidingly, in many schools the clementaiy piinciples of nature study ace 
not taught, and oven m many of tho schools wheio they aio taught the method 
of teaching is extremely defective WeU-paid teachcis should be appointed in 
secondary schools Tho Umversity draws its material from socondaiy schools, and 
if the teaching m them lemaii s defective nothing will raise the general level of tho 
Umversity education. Tho elementary principles of hygiene and samtation shall be 
made compulsory in the lower classes of secondary schools 

The Calcutta Umversity should introduce the teaching of numng, mechanical 
engineering, electrical engineering, agrieultuio, commerce, ayurvedic medicme, and 
zoology. 


Das Gufta, Kaeuna Kanta. 

History and geography should bo made compulsory subjects of study up to the 
matriculation standard Elementary mensuration may also be added to mathematics. 
This mc»y be expected to be of much use to those boys whose general course of educa- 
tion will stop at the matrioulation 


Das Gufta, Sueendeanaxh. 

In the University 1 think there is no arrangement for teachmg biology, which is one 
of the most prozmnent soiences m modern times. Music also ought to a place m 
the curricula of graduate studies. Our educated people look to music with an eye 
of indifference, and it is for this reason that Hindu music is on the way to bemg lost 
altogcthei^ especially the sciciitifie study of it. If Hindu, Muhammadan, and English 
mqsic are studied side by side, with special stress on the first two, then it may be 
possible withm a short time to revive an important science which is on the wane and 
may even, for want of encouragement, die out altogether. If the contributions of 
different parts of India, especially of South India, be studied in a comparative light, a 
real service will be done to one of the oldest of Indian arts 
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Datta, BntxNDBv Kuhab — De, Satischaedba — ^Db, Susbil Kumab — Dbt, Baboda 
Pbosaib) — ^Dey, N N — ^Duab, Bai Sahib Bin\si Lal 


Datta, Birbndra Kuhab. 

Amongst others, I would like to see the study of the following introduced — 

(a) Science of agriculture 

(b) Applied chemistry 

(c) Eugenics 

(d) Commercial education 

(e) Sanitation and hygic no, the study of which should bo made compulsory for 

all students 

There is much room for improvement in this respect Hitherto our educational 
activities have been mainly confined to what is known as intellectual education There 
should be arrangements for the study and pursuit of technical, industrial and commercial 
education 


Db, Satischandra. 

Vanous branches of applied science , commercial education , agricultural studies 


De, Sushil Kumar. 

I have already pointed out in my answer to question 1 that the ncocssity of having a 
general knowledge of French and Cerman in the case of advanced students proceeding 
to higher degrees, or willing to do research work, should be iccognised and proper 
facilities should be given for some practical training in the use of thest^ languages 

The only sources of information now open to the majority ol Indian studi nts nio woiks 
written m English , but a working knowledge ot the other leading languages of Kuto{M^ 
would certainly broaden their outlook and give them aeei^ss to th(» labours ot foreign 
specialists and savants which are often indispensable 

Provision should also bo made to establish a degree for comparative literature, the 
study of which, although nei^, ought to be introduced and cncouiaged 

Mention has already been made of the dc suability of the University starting classes 
for applied science and technology 


Dey, Baropa Prosaud. 

Elementary primers of science in all branches should b«^ introduced in secondary 
schools, and they should be developed in university courses 


Dey, N. N 

I have already mentioned in my answer to question 8 that science should be 
introduced in the school stage as a compuKory subject And in the pre-university 
course all the subjects leading to all the different branches of science and technology 
training ought to be compulsory up to the pre-university course 


Dhar, Rai Sahib Bihari Lal. 


Sanitary science should be introduced. 
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question 13. 


D’Souza, P G Dutt, P N — Dtjtt, Bbbati Ramak— Dutta, Pbohodb Chaitoba— 

Euroi^an Association, Calcntt*— PawciA, Q E — OAKauu, Suebndba Mohaw 

fi- 


D’Souza, P G. 

Pnblic administration, (^ommerco, social studies, extension and publication work 
may be introduced with advantage 


Dutt, P N. 

Kindly see my answers to questions 6 and 7 in this connection Havmg regard 
to the great development of insurance compames the Commission may consider whether 
training should not be provided for the profession of an actuary 


Dutt, Rbbati Raman. 

I have already said that I would strongly suggest the mtrodnction of history and 
geography as compulsory subjects for the matriculation cxammation and of a science 
iHimer dealing with the general principles of physics, with a few chapters on physiology 
and hygiene All these subjects would however be taught in Bengali There will be set 
apart half an hour every day for religious instruction— Hindu theology to the Hindus and 
Miihommadanism to the Muhammadans By our religion we ordinarily understand our 
Pttja, Brata Achir and Jhl <iha and there should be compiled a text book to explam the 
histoncal origin and significance of the several Ptijoi and BraUti, the social or physio* 
logical significance of the Aehars, and the sublimity of the Dtksha A similar text-book 
may be compiled to explam the several Muhan madan ceremonies and the sublime signi- 
ficance of their Namnj It is ridiculous that many of us do not know what our cere- 
monies are, and it is no vondei we lose cur leveience for them I am sure religious 
mstruction* from text books of the above typo would implant a very deep feehng of 
respect in the young and impressionable student’s mmd and he will grow a true man- 
true to his neighbours and true to God 


Dutta, Promodb Chandra 

Hygiene in the schools 


European Association, Calcutta. 

We consider that more might be done to pojmlanse agricultural education by 
making'the teaching of elementary science have a more constant reference to the reabt cs 
of life, and in other wajs 


Fawcus, G. E. 

I think it 18 desirable that elementary chemistry, physics, and botany should be 
taught in secondary schools Geography also should be a compulsory subject up to the 
matriculation standard. 


Ganouli, Subbndba Mohan 

The standard of education m secondary schools should bo a little higher than it 
IS now and, if necessary, the period of training in secondary schools may bo extended. 
In fact, the education in secondary schools should bo of such a nature that the ordmary 
student may do some thin g for himself m hfe, oven though bo has no university trainmg. 
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Qanoui r, Surekdba MoiIan — cunid — GA^(nII, Syam\( hvk^ln—Gkddes, Patkipk 


No option should be left to students m the selection of subjects such as history, 
geography, etc The^o subjects should be made compulsory 

The following subjects should bo included in the cumcula of secondary schools — 

(а) Sanitary science 

(б) Practical kno\Gcdgc of common plants and anitnals 

(c) A general study ot the ancient Iitciatiiie of the countiy in its general aspects, 
such as the liamayan, the Mahahlaiat, the Puranas, etc 

{d) Elemental y physics and i hcmistry 

The course may appear to bo heavy, but, if the veiimculfir is U'^od as the medium of in- 
gtruotion and of examiiiatiun, students will hnd it easy and lutcii sting Aho theie will 
be a saving of time if students are icquiud to Uain these subjects at dilTeient periods 
instead of going through the same subjects ovoiy year duiing then school career 


Oanguli, Syamacharan. 

Aooording to my view of a sound general education, as enunciated in my reply to 
question 8, I would have n athemalics, ] liysics, cliemistry, jdiysiology, /oology, botany, 
geology, listory, economics, logic | sychoJogy, cthu s, and sociology— all in a moderate 
measure — distributed over the University eouise up to the B A standaid A classical 
language, German, French, or Persian, optionally hhould also form part of the course, 
I thmk Sbme knowledge of psychology ib necessary foi all htudents The great 
biologist, Piofessor Huxley, justly laicl stress on ] sychology, on the ground of all 
knowledge being facts of consciousness i think it propci that Hpetialisalion hliould com- 
mence with the lonours course lor the bachelor’s clegiee, and the bacheloi’s degree, 
according to the scheme heio pioposcd, would be one for botli its and cjcnce, and so it 
may bo styled B A 8c 


Geddes, Patrick, 

Many, but I can hero only refer to my answers to questions 6 and 7, though 
these are but single instances As the current scientific, pbilosopiucal, and pedagogic 
revolution advances — from the mechanical and analytic view of knowledge as an un- 
organised encyclopaedia of subjects ’* to a rcsynthesis of all those, iii terms of the 
*^aspects, the relations, and expression of life— a leal progress m the co-ordination of 
studies will be effected, and ^is with such increased mtercbt, and such economy of 
effort) to the learner as to make high and varied achievemcut as common, say, as are 
** second-class honours ** m our schools and universities to-day For, on piesent lines, 
we inhibit and spoil more minds than we educate 

As this question is stated, it encouragingly indicates willingness to consider the 
details of the needed advance fron\ the present essentially pro Germanic and sub 
Napoleonic type of university which has so long dominate*! India, lowirds the sub- 
Germanic (i e , encyclopaedic) stage which is attained more or less by Cambridge, 
Chicago, etc , in some measure by all British universities, and Indian ones also 

But at this point I must be pardoned for the ciiticism, inevitable from the point of 
view of these answers, that the most essential of questions is not yet clearly enough 
asked — that which would stimulate all concerned to the consideration of the typo of 
university now needed, and even under discussion in vanous quarters, as definitely 
post-Germanio, t 6 , at once synthetic and integral, civic and regional I believe 
this university is already coming towards birth, and in many quarters, and I submit 
that ihe degree in which this can be initiated m India for the present generation rests 
largely upon the soientifio and philosophic outlook and insight, the educational faith, 
courage, and statesmanship which the present Commission can apply and awaken in 
those to whom ttiey leave their report 

Towards giving this proposition more definiteness, I may be permitted to refer to 
my report to the tidoro Purbar pn the proposed university for Central India 
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QUESTION 13. 


i 

Ghosh. Dr B N — Ghosh, Bimal Chandra— Ghosh, Devaprasad — Ghosh, Rai Hari 

Nath, Bahadur 


Ghosh, Dr. B. N. 

I think in necondary schools we ought to introduce elementary scientific eduo a 
tion through the medium of theWornaeular 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra 
It IS important to mtroduoe • — 

(а) In secondiiry schools — ph3rsics. chemistry, natural history, sanitary science, 

and physiology, of the Cambridge junior local standard 

(б) In colleges — physiology, biology, hygiene, sanitary sc once, experimental 

psychology, anatomy, and anthropology 

(c) In the post-graduate course — anatomy, human and comparative, anthropology, 

agricultural botany, and chemistry. 

(d) In medical colleges — anthropology, experimental psychology, psychiatry, 

bio-chemistry, public health, and dentistry 

j^tudents of medicine should be encouraged in every way to enter for the B Sc and 
M.Sc foursesy and every facility should be given to them to work m botany, zoology, 
physiology, anatomy, physios and chemistry for the B So degree 


Ghosh, Devaprasad 

The first thing that strikes me about the curriculum is that a drastic change is 
necessary in the matriculation course English, Bengali, Sanskrit or Persian, history 
(Indian and British), geography, elements of physiography, and physical science 
should be made compulsory. The point is that the average matriculate should have 
some knowledge of most of the useful topics, specialisation should not begin then 
The deplorable results that have followed the abolition of history and geography as 
compulsory subjects do not require much expatiation. 

If physical science is taught in the matnculation class specialisation may begin 
in the intermediate class, but if the matriculation course does not include science 
then there ought to be compulsory elementary science teaching in the intermediate 
class 

Real specialisation should, therefore, begin in the B A elass Those who take up 
science for the B So examination may also be encouraged to take up one of the 
modem l^uropean languages, e g , French, German, or Italian, which offers immense 
help to scientific research in these days 

As regards subjects for the M A course I think our list of subjects *is fairly com- 
plete I might offer one or two suggestions The general principles of biology, together 
with biometry (and anthropometry as a particular case), may conveniently be taken 
up as a subject for the M A examination. 

In mathematics elliptic functions might be introduced as a particular subject; 
and the general theory of Abelian functionq may be taken up as one of the raecial 
papers, the logical foundations of mathematics, developed by Peano, Pieri, Frege, 
Russell, Whitehead, and others, may be taken up 

As I am a mathematics man I offer these suggestions. 


Ghosh, Bai Hart Nath, Bahadur. 


Allocution is best introduced in colleges. 
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Qhosh, Dr Jajnkswar — ^Ghostt, Jnanchandra — Ghosh, Jnai^kndri (Jiiyndra —Ghosh, 
Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta — Gilchiust, li. N — Goswami, BhaovBx\t Kumvr, 
Sastri 


Ghosh, Dr. Jajneswar 

A simple course of instruction m hygiene may i\ith advantage, bo presciibed for 
boys in secondary schools But tlio lesions, insteid ol lx mg too foiinal and tliooietical, 
should have some lelation to the conditions undci uliuh they live, so that tlioy may be 
able m later life to appioci itc the need ot sanit uy impipvomont and to struggle sucooss 
fully agamst disease 

The present cuiiiculum of second iiv mIiooIs hi*^ b on designed ^\ith a view to prepaio 
students for a collegiate education But a broad geneial cultuie is moio i]n])ortant 
for the majority of tlie boys than i spcdahsod tiaining for adviiiced woik in future 
Moreover if the scheme of a piep iiatoi y com so set foith elscu liei e in (hose notes is .idoptod 
a preliminary tiainmg bcfoic m ituculitioii will not be needed foi a iiiuvoisity cartel 
I would, therefore, lecommcnd the in< lusion of ‘.oogi«ip!iy, histoiy aiul a physical soienco 
among the compulsory subjects foi (he mati icul it ion e\inunation 


Ghosh, Jnanchandra. 

There are somo branches of Icarmng which are not taught in our secondary schools 
and the Umversity and its colleges which it is of inipoil'ince to mtrodm o 

(a) Provision should bo made tor ‘‘Cienco teaching m our schools 
(h) Provision should bo mado for the study ot I lological eiencos in tho University 
and the colleges 


Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra. 

I would suggest the foundation of a ehau for tlu study of the Bengali language 
and another foi the comp u ativc study of the vi rnac ulais of India The Ramtanii Lahin 
Research Fellownhip foi Btngali may be dt vilop'd into a jiiofi ssorship 


Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. 

In second ar^ schools elonuntai} book** of sdtiicc should be intioduccd , geoarro- 
phy, gonoi il and ph\sic«xl, should be made conijiulsory in the m itnculation Reading of 
English and Indian history should be made conipuI‘-ory Elcnx iitaiy les'sons in hygiene 
should also be introduced 

In arts tlu study of English and Indian I istory and logu should also bo made 
compulsory 


Gilchrist R N. 

More atteubiuu should bo given to tho study of classics (Latin and Greek) and 
modem languages The university couises provuU foi these subjects, but theie w 
little or no teaching provided As funds peiniit I stronglv idvixatc tho iiitrodiutiuu 
of classical and modern languages teiching in both schools and colh‘ges 


Goswami, T^haqabat Kumar, Sastn. 


Elementary agricultural, commiical, and industrial education should he introduced 
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QUESTION 13 , 


GOSWAMY, HABlDAb — GUUA, JlTliS ClIANDllA — GUHA, RaJANIKANTA — GUPTA, SaTYEN- 
DBANATH — HaLDAR, UMJSS ChaNDRA 


Goswamy, Habidas. 

The existing curricula of schools do not adequately recognise the fact that the 
child IS a supremely active being who grows best by bemg allowed to woik Manual 
training should, therefore, find a place in the school curriculum All boys should also 
study science m school 

Even in the later years of school-life and in the University, where specialisation 
has been advocated, education should be largelv humanistic, and there should be a com- 
bination of science and letters, the difference being only in the method ot the treat- 
ment of each, according as the one or the other is the predominant study of the 
pupil, for the aim, m the case of a predominant study, is skilled execution, whereas, 
m the other case, it is appreciation — vide my answer to question 11 

Eveiy secondary school should, therefore, provide two courses in science m the 
highei foims — one a general course for all pupils, dealing, in lecture demonstrations, 
with the principal facts and phenomena of science and their application to industry, 
science being presented as the romantic story of this wonderful world, the descriptive 
accounts of discovery in a wide field of physical and biological science, so as to 
arouse the enthusiasm and reverence of the pupil — while for boys who are being 
trained for some scientific profession a systematic course, with laboratory woik, should 
he provided. 


Guha, Jites Chandha 

I suggest that the subject of agriculture ought to be at once taken up by our 
University, though the Pusa and Sabour colleges are doing some good work m that 
direction If agricnltiiro and technology can be taught to our students they will 
not be loqiiired to incur heavy expenses to go abroad for learning those sciences 


Guha, Rajanikanta 

The following subjects should bo undo compulsoiy in soeondaiy schools m 
Bengal — 

(a) History of India and England 

(b) The fundamental piinciplos of physical ^eienco 

(c) Geography, General and physical 

In the collegiate couise it is desirable that every student should read one of tho classical 
languages of tho country 

Under tho now regulations historv is an optional subject fiom tho matneulation 
upwards , it is now, thorofoie, possible for a student “ to nin a most distinguished career 
and finish his education in utter ignorance of tho lustory of his own country and of that 
of tho land of its rulers ” 'Phis is not as it should be 


Gupta, Satyendranath 

Elementary physios, hygiono, and drawing should form subjei ts of tho matricula- 
tion examination. 


Haldab, times Chandra 

Elementary science (physics and chemistry) ought to be moluded m the cur- 
ricula of secondary schools ^ Besides developing &eir powers of observation and 
reasoning a knowledge of science will be of great help to students when thc^ take 
up the professions of medicine, engineering, commerce, and agriculture. 
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Haq, Khan Sahib Maul\i Kazi Zahiral — Hazra, Jogendra Nath — Huq, The Hon’blo 
Maulvi A K luzLUL — Huque, M Azizul — Huqub, Kazi Imparul 


Haq, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahiral 

Yes, agriculture 


TIazra, Jogendra Nath 

Y’es, agnoultuK , oommcrdal 8 ( lencc, and pra<tionI chemistry should bo intro- 
duced into the curiiciila of the UnivtrsHv of Calcutta 

The history of India and Kiigland in bioad oulliiu and gcogiajiby *^110111(1 bo com 
pul sory subjects m the Tiiatnculation Thi«»c in«iy bo taught m Uk voinaoulai 

In secondary schools piovision should lx inaih tor tcaohing tin histoiy of India and 
England, and hygiene and sanitation should also be iai i>})l 

If these subjects bo taughiin the voinieulai and made compulsoiy foi the in itiioula 
tion and one of the additional subjects b( taken oil tlic burden will be lighUi 

It IS voiy mconvoniont to study iht htciaiiiic of a countiy without knowing its his 
tory. 

Under the present arrangements a student without studying the history of 
England may pass the M A. clogiie examin dion m English literature 


Huq, The ITou’ble Maulvi A K Fuzlul 

In all these branches of learning instruction might be given from tho very lowest 
men for the following specific careers in hfe — 

(a) The study of a medical science according to the unant system. 

(h) The above according to tho ayurvedto system 
(c) Agriculture 

In all these branches of learning instruction might be given from the very lowest 
rungs of tho ladder beginning with the primary school 


Huque, M Azizul. 

The following subjects should be introduced in University courses — 

Agriculture, commerce and industry, business, metallurgy, art, architecture, elec- 
trical engineering, textorial studies, antiquity, teaching, mineralogy, oriental 
studies of Hinduism and Islam, journalism, banking, tanning, indigenous 
system of treatment and medicine, viz , unani and ayurvedic 


Huque, Kazi Tmdadul 

In secondary schools in Bengal science is not taught at all Even such im*' 
portant subjects as history and geography are mciely optional at the matricula- 
tion, and so, much neglected in tho piopaiatorv classes In some of the lower 
classes of Western Bengal a little science is taught through the medium of text- 
books, which the boys learn by heart It is not scientiflcallv taught In the 
secondary stage it seems desirable to teach such Mib]ect^ as elementary biology, 
physiology, hygiene, sanitation, and physiography (somewhat thoroughly), which do 
not involve much cost Physics and chemistry may be taken up by such schools 
as are able to boar the cost History (including a bare outline of tho history of 
the world, and a brief history of Islam) and geography ought to be compulsorily 
taught in every school Music also ought to be included^ in the curriculuTi So 
also drawing sketching, and water-colour painting are subjects which requiie more 
Attention They are now tho most indifFcrentU taught subjects in schools 
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QUESTION 13. 


Huqub, Kazi Imdadul- coiM — Husatk, Thellon’blo Mian Muhammab Fazlt, Khan 
Bahadur— MAN -Ibbauim, Khan Bah.idiir Muhammai?--1mam, The 
Hon bio Justice Sir An —Indian Association, (Sdciitt.i 


In collogos it IS necessaiy to provide for tho teaching of theological subjects The 
philosophy of Islam and of ancient India ought to be included in the cuincula of 
Hindu and Ishiniic theology (Uinsticin ilKHDlogy may be piovided for wheio 
necessaiy 

A detailed and critical histoiy of Islam is another subject vhich ought to be 
taught in every college 

Further, in secondary schooU provision should bo made foi the teaching of 
Urdu It IS veiy necessaiy that this language should be allowed to bo taken up as 
a second language, in the place of Arabic or Pcisian, by those students whose verna- 
cular IS not Urdu 


Husain, The Hon’ble Mian Miiliaminad Fazli, Khan Bahadm 

Certainly, tho vernacular should bo made an alternative with a classical language 
m tho matriculation, and even m the intermediate For the degree examination, in 
the languages group, I should keep the vernacular as an optional 


Hydari, M. a. N 

Agriculture, rommcrcc, public idmiiiistiation, and ociology according to the 
curriculum m some ot the now English universities would be \cry useful additions to tho 
Indian university courses 


Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad 

The study of Islamic hibtoiy should he introduced in secondary schools, the study 
of Islamic philosophy and history for B A students of philosophy and history, and 
Islamic philosophy as an optional group for M A students of philosophy 


Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali 


Technological education Bcems to he most wanting in the eiirneiila of onr schools 
and universities Tlie time Ins arrived when tins could he successfully taken up 

There are vinous other (lejnrtmciits of le lining which tho univeisities could take np 
for which our country a/Toids special scope siudi is rnthiopologv, sofi<iI and physical, 
sociology, .ir(ha?ologv etc But, howcvei inteicsting and important those «ind 
similar other blanches of learning m ly he for th general advancement of human know 
ledge, and however much the vast variety of the laecs that inhabit this great country 
may afford scope for «»ueh studies the need of the moment must prevail over the less 
useful studies It is not that I uiidei rate the value of these studios noi do I underrate 
the fact that these studies, if not now I iken up, may lose for the woild an oppoitiiuity 
which may not come mam vet to me the huaiuial and oconomic.il development of oui 
people and the lesourees ot our c ouiitiy seem to be at he present moment of the gieatest 
importance, and T would he willing to sanitice what niiv be called the highei interests 
for the need of tho nmment 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 


Indian culture 

Anthropology, meludmg oeiology, ethnology, and c Umogiaphy 
Tins answer should bo read along with the answer to question 7, 
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Irian, Manlvi JMoummmaj)— Jkons, Mi MV— Iuwin, 'J’ho Hon bio Mi H U A — 
IsMUL, Khan D.iliddui Moii\mmvi) -JoiiNsroN, Mib. A 13- Jonfs, T CuiHBERrsON 


Irfan, Maulvi Mohammad. 

It IS very impniLuil to iiitiodiico loli^ions mstni^ion in stcoiidaiy 6chool» and m 
colleges as w cll Tim i\auL ol sik Ii iiistiuciioii luis pioduccd baneful eiloots on the 
diaiaotoi ol oui btudoiils 


Irons, Miss M. V 

A courbo of domestic economy should be compulboiy m all girls* schools of the 
piovinco A gencial knowledge of hygiene is nccessaiy foi students Books such as 
would help to devdopo the chuacter of btudents should form puit of the libraries, 
moial culture must go hand m hand with mtellcctual culture 


Irwin, The Hon’ble Ml H R A 

T considti it ol gual iiiipoi laiut that tin tiaihing oi li\giuic and sanitation should 
l)t inatlo coinpnls<)i> m all »Sl it< aidul mIiooIs and should lonslilutc one of the subject 8 
foi the iiiatiie Illation c\aiiiiiia(ioii oi tho Univcisity 


Ismail, Khan Balidclui Mohammad 

Muhammadans are a very impoitant section of tho population m India — so tho 
history of Islamic civilisation ought to be taught m oveiy Indian umvorsity, particularly 
in the Calcutta Univeibity, which cateis for a people 52 poi cent of which is Muham- 
madans 

Beligious and moral education should bo provided in all univorsiticB 


Johnston, Mis A B 


it bt'cms ( xtrdoicliiuiiv tliat mIiooIb hlioiild !jd a1)Io to nil tlicuiscivtb lu)?!! hIiooJs 
where — 

Di awing 
Natuii* study 

Si luico ^ aio not t lught 

Manual tiaining 
rSeography 

In most girls’ schools vciy little donieslii buciki, ncidlewoik tiiid other lomo 
arts aio taught Thcie is a movement on foot in Caliiilla to establish separate middle* 
cUbb bchools whcic iloinestK ‘iihjK ts will be taiighf *lhis is i move m tho wiong diroe 
tion All schook and colleges should provide foi iJii teaching ot thoso '•ubjocta, other 
wise gills will tliiiik domestic subjects are only ioi tho liss wealthy membeis of 
bociety, «uid not for jmpils of high ihools and lolhgis If this movement is oneour- 
agcnl then it will be iinposHibli to iJictk the r vil tint is giowmg, n iincly, a contempt foi 
the home and things domcblic as the out w aid iiid vLsihle sign of an educated woman * 


JONFS, T CUTHBERISON. 

Yes, I would suggest economic gcogiaphv, and a more intensive sliidv of Indian 
economiis In the foelinieal '•ihools attaihid to the University, and to the colleges tor 
students woiking foi post-giaduate dcgucs I would pi ovule lustruitioii in agricultural, 
mmcral, and organic chemistry (vide my answer to question 7). 
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Jokes, T CuTHBLitTbOK — eontd — ^Karim, Maulvi Abdul — Khan, Abul Hashem — 
Kukdu, Rai Bejoy Narayan, Bahadur- -Lahiry, Ranojit Crakdra — ^Lucas, 
Rev E 1) 


1 have not had access to the latest Calcutta Univc isity (^ah ndais, but I do not find in 
those 1 have that botany is taught much oi zoology at all in the colh ges affiliated to the 
Unmrbity 

In fechoolb 1 thuik ph>sus, chevusti v> biology should be mtioducodas optional 
hubjf ots for the inatiu ulation Schools undt it iking these subjects should, of course, be 
eiiuippcd with really good label atom and students should be leiiuircd to make the 
iioci ssary oxpuimcnts thouw Ivc :> daily and to pi oduci thi ii laboiatoiy notebooks, with 
diagiams of the woik dom, loi inspu lion by tlic Univusity examincib »Sehools should 
also bo oiiuippod with small carpente i mg and littnig shops, and prizes should bo given to 
encouiage mcchaiutal ingenuity and skill and tiaining in handling tools and apparatus 


Kaiom, Maulvi Abdul 

Iblamic bludiob bliould be included in tliu cuiiuuli ot Ihi ('aI(Utt<i Uiuvci'<ity 
The lustoiy ol Islam bhould bo bcpaiatdy taught as <i sulijict ol examination Boys 
should have the option ol taking up citlu i Islamic lustoiy oi the history of Gicece and 
Romo or the histoiy oi India oi England 

As m the case of Sanskiit the diilcient bi.iiu he s ot Ai able icainiiig should form sopaiate 
subjects for highei oxaminationb 


Khan, Abul IIashem 

it Will bo useful to the couiitiy, and to the solution of its piobloins, to nitioduce 
into the University Iblamic leaining and to opi n then doois to all clasbcs of students 
without any restriction 


Kundu, Kai Bbjoy Narayan, Bahadur 

The trauung in the zammduii husincbb should be made optional for niatiitula* 
tion students, or it may bo made a pait of agiicultuial education As there is in 
Kengal a groat demand loi men having a fan knowledge of zamindari affairs it will be 
o isy for those students who would not wish to eoiitmuo then studios after the matiieula- 
tioii examination to get bomo job bomewheie m the zamindari lino or in Government 
khas mahah 


Lahiry, Ranojit Chandra 

Bractical lessons on impiovcd methods of agncultuie may be introduced m secondary 
bchools 


Lucas, Rev. E D 

All Bohools should roquiie some practical troiuing from thoir pttpits It might 
be manual training, sloyd woik, gaideiiing, or domestic training as the pocuhar circum- 
staiioes seem to mdioato But no student should leave a course with nothing but 
unadulterated book knowledge 
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Mackenzie, A H — Matiafanobis, Prasanta Ciiandra 


Mackenzie, A. H. 

Geography is a bicimh of loaitiiiig which has ncjl >(i found a pl.ue in the ourri* 
culum of any Indian uni\(isitv The claims ot giogiapliy to hi itcogni‘-ed as a univors- 
ity subject arc mainly two — 

(a) The intillcctual value of the liighci study of gc ogiaphy is considi i able On this 
point the opinion of Sn A ( a ikii , the c mini nt geologist, m*\ be (juoteil — “ The 
forms of the land and then oiigin, the climates ol the globi, thc^ distiibution 
ot plants and animals, .mil tlu causes that have legulatcd it, the influence of 
the vaiifitions of i limato, soil, and topogiaphy uijoii Iht history of man, the leac 
lion ot m in njion n ituic — these , uid a thousand othei conni oted pioblems, form 
the subject ol the highest kind of geogiaphy Such a the mi, invested with so 
jnuch deep human interest, possesses a peeuhai value in eduiition” This 
view was expressed about thuty ye ais ago at a timi when the Council of the 
Royal Geographical Society was uiging the Uiiivcisitii^s ol Oxfoid and Cambiidge 
to establish gcogr.aphii al piofi ssoiship*' In its mi monal to tlie Univoisitios 
the Council said — “ Seientitie gi ogi a phy does not confine itsdltosuch a do- 
se up tioii of sepai ili locablies as ma^ be toiind in gizittiiis Having collected 
similai f asos it proce e ds to gioup thi m t ogethei It studie s aiitecceli lit condi 
lions, and concerns it sc'lf With the action ot eoncuiient iiheiionii iia upon one 
anothci in the same loi ality, show ing w hy they ti nd to stability and to give to 
each countiy its ehaiaeti iistii aspect Thu^,the gcogiaphical distiibution of 
plants and animals, and the light it thiows on the caily eonliguiation of the 
suiface of the eaith, is one of the veiy many pioblcma with which bcieutifio 
goographeis are accustomed to deal Anothci of the problems is concerned 
with the iiciprocalmflucjK e of man and his suiioundings , showing, on the one 
hand, the influence of ex tunal mtuie on race, coinmeieial development, and 
sociology, and, on the othei, the iriflucnec of man on natuie, iii foiest destruc- 
tion, cultivation ot the soil, mfiodurtion of luw |)liiifs .ind domestic animals^ 
extirpation of useless Mgetatioii, and the liki This mutual lel ition of the ob- 
jects of the diffeicnt sciiiiies is the subject of a seiiiice itself, so th.it scieiitifio 
geography mav lo ele fined .as tin sfud> ol Io( d conilalions ” 

Thcio can be no iiuestioii that the subject as thus detinoel should have a place 
amongst univiisity studies, and at the tiim the uiiiv < isities of England were 
being conveitcd to this view thcie weie alieady established twelve ^haiis of 
gcographv in Geimaiiy, seven in Fiance, and twelve in Italy 
b) Of all subjects in the cuiiieiilum of sieondai> schools giogiaphy is the worst 
taught The te ache is havi not the indispeuisable equipmi nt for teaching — a 
knowledge of the subject The iimaik one e made of teae hi is ol geogiaphy m 
England is tiue to day ot ti .leliiis ot gi ogi.tphy in India The only ditfeience 
between the teae lie t and the t lught consists in the laet that he has the book 
open and tin v have not ” In the gieat majoiity of oui schools the subject is, 
iMlueationally, woithless, it is ciam ot the woist t^pi — tin nn mousing of un- 
mtclligible names In England the university juofessors of gi ography have 
Inspued, and theur students have caiiied out, lefoims which have completely 
revolutionised the teaching of the subject In Inelia also wo must look to the 
univer&ities to robcuc gcograpliy iiom being badly taught in the schools 


Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra 

Provision should immediately be made for the study of zoohgf^ and general hiologij 
A chair for the study of the seiouco of htfUislM lias become uigontly necessary The 
University should have a depaitment for the study of the rich and diverse material which 
Bengal offers. 
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Mahalanobis, Pbasanta Chandba— — Mahasai, Kumar KsHrnKDRADBB Bai— 
Mahtab, The Hou’ble Sir Buay Chand— Maitba, ^shay Kumar. 


/Sociology^ comparative anthropology ^ and comparative philology of the allied vernaculars 
are subjects m ^hich the Calcutta University diould certainly speciahse It is doubtful 
whether there is any 'other country m the whole world, other than Bengal, which would 
offer a more fruitful field for studies m these subjects 

The Bengah mind is highly synthetic m character, and a chair of philosophy of the 
sciences should be pecuhaily suited to our intellect 

The study of comparative religion should also bo a special feature m Bengal, the home 
of Raja Rammohan Roy, the great pioneer m this subject 

Adequate provision is also necessary for the study of our folk-art as developed m 
our mdustries and handicrafts 

Native music requires attention and a chair for its scientific study i^ould be created 
In addition, the many techrwhgical subjects (e g , minmg, agnculture, commerce, etc ) 
are not at all represented, and it is necessary to make provision for these 

Indigenous systems of medical treatment should also receive some attention, and the 
University should make provision for their study 

The subjects of education should also receive attention The theoretical and practical 
investigations of the conditions for the proper conduct of examinations is a subject 
which demands urgent attention Theie is no other university m the world with a larger 
number of candidates, and it is quite fittmg that the Calcutta University (with its 
32,000 candidates) should specialise in such investigations 


Mahasai, Kumab Kshitindradeb Rau 

Elementary science and hygiene should be taught in schools There ought to be 
some arrangements for teaching music, to those who may desire it, m school and 
college boarding-houses Drawing seems to be neglected in schools now. 


Mahtab, The Ilon’ble Sir Buay Chakd. 

As far as I know the University has not much to do at present with agriculture, 
trade, and geiieial manufactures Lessons on these subjects may be given in colleges 
specially established for those pui poses, but these should not bo mixed up wit|ji the 
existing schools and colleges of general education, and the University should recognise, 
affihate, and help institutions specially established for these purposes, as suggested in 
my answer to question 6. 


Maitra, Akshay Kumar. 

Agnculture, comnime, antiquities, ithnology, and technology are not now 
propel ly represented in tlic (unicula of, «uid are not taught in, the schools or colleges 
in Bengal They should be mlioduced and properly taught in local areas posscssmg 
specidO facilities for the same It may bo noted m this connection that tlie toachmg of 
Indian history, antiquities, and ethnology requires a high degree of proficiency m Indian 
classicB, and that text hooks alone cannot enable students to acquire all up-to-date 
knowledge Training in these subjects should, thoioforo, be given by necessary collabo- 
ration of research societies and by actual association with loeahties in which research 
work IS being, or may be, earned on Scholars of w ell-ostabhshed standmg m these subjects 
i^ould bo scloctod to compile text books for the guidance of these studies Such text- 
books should form part of university publications An organised effort to produce such 
text-books with adequate safeguards, may bo expected to give us good results after five 
years’ preparation, under the guidance and direction of a special board of studies, the 
members of which should bo adequately remunerated for tlieir services University lecturers 
m these subjects diould be selected from among those persons only who have given sati^- 
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Maitra, Akshat Kumar — cow^^Z—Majumdar, Panchanan — ^Majumdar, Hambsh 
Chandra— Majumubr, Narbndbakumar 


factory proofs of useful roseaich work, and they should be attached to well-organised 
research societies so that they would bo able to import frcsli knowledge into thmr lectures 
m the University The teaching sliould aim at rousing, an intellectual cunosity m 
students so as to enable thorn to puisue rosoaich woik in liftAf they should hnd opportuni 
ties While a general kno>\ ledge of Indian history and cintiquitics should bo considered 
an essential equipment foi all Indian students a special knowledge of Bengal should bo 
acquired by all Bengali students 


MAJUMDAXi, Panchanan 

Yes f there are , e y , ayurveda and books on icligion or divimty. 


Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra 

Elements of physical '^cieuco and hygiene should be taught in schools 
Traditional morality, or code of ethics, of each particular religious ^cct should be a 
subject of study m the college classes 


Majumder, Narendrakumar. 

The following branches are not represented — 

(a) Art, including music. 

(b) Science of education. 

(c) Theology. 

(d) Agriculture 

(e) Civics and eugemes 

(/) Vocational and commercial education 

{g) Training m ** first aid ” 

These subjects should be introduced in the curricula of the University 

Training in ** first aid ” should be imparted in the higher clabscs of High 
English schools 

Elementary training in ** agriculture ’* may bo commenced from secondary schools 

Elementary principles of banking and insurance, economics, natural sciences, and 
civics should be taught before the student comes to the University, advanced 
principles may be taught in the degree course (pass), and more advanced principles 
m the degree course (honours) and the M A and M Sc courses. ' 

As regards “ insurance ’* every student ought to learn from the school that 
insurance is a social service institution, the by-product of which is the building up 
of character, which implies self -respect, unsclfishnos, and a desire in servo (where 
by desire we mean an irresistible controlling force expressing 1 1 self in aetmn to tlio 
pomt of sacrifice) Students must learn from the very beginning that insurance is 
an unconaoioua combination among the members of a community to minister to each 
other’s wants 

After the previous examination there should be a two-ycars’ course for tho degree 
examination (pass), and after that a one-year’s course for the same degree examination 
(honours) only in the subiect which tlie student wants to take up in the M A and 
M.So. courses and for higher study. In these stages English ma^ be an alternative 
medium of education or examination 

After the previous examination students may take up mediomo, and after tho (pass) 
degree examination they may take up engineering 

Under this scheme a student, at whatever stage he may leave the University, will 
not be at a sad disadvantage, as at present, as reg^ds bis knowledge of English or his 
knowledge of the world. 
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QOfeSXION 13. 


Mazumbab, The Hon’ble Babyi Ajkvika Chaban— Mazumdab, C. H >-Mitba» The Hon’ble 
Bai Mahbndba Chandba, Bahadur—MiTBA, Ram Chaban — ^Mitteb, The Hon’ble 
Mr Pbovash Chundebt-Mohammad, Hr Wali. 


Mazumdar, The Hou’ble Babu Amvika Gharan. 

There ought to be a eoll4,o ot polytechnics attached to the University where re- 
gular courses of study in c leotricity, magnetism, chemistry, steam engmes, and other 
apphed sciences may be pursued not merely m theoiy, but m practice llie necessity for 
such a college has long been urged by the pubhc and, in the absence of such an mstitution, 
the study ot science m the existmg eoU^es has been reduced to mere theohes without any 
practical utihty. 

1 have already said that commerce and industry should also find a place in the 
cuiiieula In secondary, as also m primary^ schools there ought to be given lessons in 
agriculture, simple liandicrafts, and other subjects which may be useful to the artisan 
classes Rules ot sanitation and hygiene should bo taught systematically throughout 
secondary schools 


Mazumhar, 0 . U. 

Drawing, sanitary science, and compulsory physical training may be introduced in 
sccondaiy schools, moral training being common to both schools and colleges. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Bai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

Pottery, botany, zoology, physiology, and principles of hygiene are subjects which 
should be taught on a sniAll scale m secondary sohools. 


Mitra, Ham Charan. 

1 think agnoulture may be taught usefully in schools, as in the scheme ot the 
Dacca University, and geology taught in colleges. 

The Umversity, 1 understand, has already approached Government to include 
agriculture as one of the subjects of study 


MiTTER, The Hon’ble Mr Proyash Chuij^rr. 

I have partially answered this question in my general memorandum, and m my 
answer to question 6 In the curricula of secondary schools I should like to have a very 
elcmceitary knowledge of botany or chemistry or physical science as optional subjects. 

Apart £rom what 1 have indicated in my general memorandum, and in my answer to 
question 6, I would like to lay special stress on applied chemistry, pharmacy, and 
zoology as subjects for colleges A good theoretical knowledge of apphed chemis^ and 
pharmacy will be very helpful to students who ultimately take up the higher practi- 
cal side of these studies. Zoologv is a subject of vast importance to India, and is a 
subject which has been sadly ne^ected For ezamjple, the study of zoology is of very 
great importance to scientific researches in agnoulture, sericulture, and pisoieultore 
— ^aU subjeote of considerable importance to^ Bengal and to India. 


Mohamuab, Dr Wau. 

It IS regrettable to find tiiat tiiere is prootioally no soienoe teaehlng whatever in 
Bohuols m Bengal. One o{, the optional snbjeots for the matnoolation eramin nyt^ o n is 
meohanios. Hut very few candidates offer this subject Manual training is a subjeet almost 
unknown. It is a ]^ty that the advantages of teaohing soienoe and aoientiflo methods aw 
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Mohammad, Dr Wali — wnid . — ^Mukbrjbb, Adhar Ghakdba — ^Mubjsbjbb, 
Dr. Adityakath— -Mukbbjbb, Buoy Gopal— Muebbjeb, Radhakamal 


not fully appreciated 1 have often acted as an examiner in science for the school leavmg 
certificate ezammation of the United Provmces and 1 am convinced of the beneficial results 
the study of science and the accompanymg practical work in the laboratoiy have on young 
boys in developing their powers of observation, m teaching/ them method and system, m 
inculcating habits of accurate thought and accurate cxpiessioii, and in stimulating their 
imagmation 


Mukebjer, Adhar Chandra 

Piovison should be made foi teaching pliysius and chemistry in tlio school, 
and biological subjects should be taught ui the college 


Mukerjee, Dr. Adityanath 


Subjects like drawing, music, hygieuo, etc , may bo included in the Univoisity 
curriculum for women students only [Kindly soo my leply to qui^stion 23 ] 

As Bengal is an agricuLtutal (ountiy agiicultuie should find a placo m the University 
curriculum 

But, here, wo must becaieful not to confound the iuuctions of a univoisity with thoso 
of a polytechnic institute 


Mukerjee, Buoy Qopal. 

Provision should bo made for the teaching of agricultuio and ooininercial scionco. 


Mukerjee, Badhakamal 

This IS jiarbly covered by my aiiswoi to question 6 The programme in secondary 
schools should include ; — 

(a) History and civics Local history should receive special attention 

(b) Art (pictorial and plastic, constructive, and music) 

(c) Natural science, especially those phases which direct the thoughts towards the 

needs of the home and the particular economic environment 

(d) Manual arts and domestic aits 

(e) Physical education, including physical traiimig and athletics 

(/) Vocational guidance Courses in agriculture and crafts should be offered to 
give msight and devdopu interest m these, and to combat the contempt for 
the field and the workshop which the existing system maintains and perpe- 
tuates 

Most of the above are not represented m the curricula of ccondary hchools and 
the remainder of them often not actually taught in them 
In the colleges it is important to introduce : — 

(i) Agriculture. 

(ii) Vocational education, which will include architecture, engineering, textile 

mdustries, and handicrafts. 

(iu) Art (plastio and constructive, and musio). 

(iv) Civics and eugenics. 

(v) The science of education. 

(vi) Commercial science 

(vii) Theology and rehgious mmistration. 

(vui) Physical education, hygiene, and sanitation. 
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MuKISRJI, SaTISH ClUKDBA— M ukhsbjeb, B — ^Mukhbbji, Panchanakdas 


Mukebji, Satish Chakbba. 

Subjects to be introduced are agriculture, technology, commerce, admmistration, 
journalism, and theology 

It IS to be noted that Indian journalism suffers from want of men specially tramod for it, 
with a comprehensive knowledge of pohtics, economics, history, and sociology Theology 
also should not be neglected as it is at present for if the priests of the country, who still 
wield considerable mduence on the masses, be properly educated m the modern science 
of sociology, along with ancient religion and philosophy, many important social reforms 
will become possible on a large scale 


Mukhbrjbe, B. 

I would like to have a shoit course of economics mtroduced m the I A course. 
In the matriculation course there is a paper on the progress of India under British rule 
which practically deals with the social, political, and economic growth of India in an 
elemental y way There is also the subject of the present admmistration of India which 
practically deals with an elementary course in Indun politics In the B A course wo have 
a full syllabus on economics, politics, and Indian economics Between the two, viz , 
the matriculation and the B A* courses, there is nothmg to connect the economic and 
political studies A short course in economics and politics in the I A to stand as a 
oonnectmg Imk between the two would, I think, be useful 


Mxtkhebji, Panohakaitdas 

The Umversity should take immediate steps to piomotc the tcivching of agriculture 
technology, and commerce, notwithstanding any difhculties in the way Theio are, 
no doubt, some institutions domg useful work in these departments of study, but their 
couises of study do not lead up to any university degree They have not proved very 
attractive to students that may bo because tliey aio unconnected with the Umversity 
and cannot confer any degrees or other university distinctions 

Besides the general attraction which they have for young minds, not m India alone, 
degrees and other university distmctions are specially needed m this country to overcome 
the long existmg prejudice against industrial, and even commercial, pursuits cnteitamcd 
by the higher castes, notwithstandmg the relaxation of the caste system, notwithstandmg 
poverty, and notwithstanding the overcrowdmg of the avenues to employment m the 
service^and the professions > 

What has been said above makes it abundantly clear that it is not only eminently 
desirable, but also imperatively necessary, that this» Univeisity should no longei confine 
its attention to liU»ratufO and science but should also takt in hand the ti'aching of applied 
scKiice and mdusiiial aits> including agriculture, teehnologv, and eommene, so os to 
enable our students “ to hold their own in mdustnes and agriculture, and all the voca- 
tions m life” 

I would strongly recommend the inclusion of economies and administration in the 
Intel mediate cuiiicula Our BA students find it very difficult to comprehend imxiort- 
ant economic prmciples and admmistrative facts because they w(‘ie given no elementary 
knowledge of the subjects m the mtermediate course If they had had an elementoiy 
trainmg m those subjects there would be a consistent continuity m their studies, and 
there would be a more mtelhgent, easy, and sure grasp of those subjects m the course 
of their B A studies There is no reason why economics should be specially treated 
by being relogatod to the senior eumcula only Like philosophy no B A student should 
be allowed to take up economics unless that was his subject also m the I.A. 
ezammatioxt. 
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Murarichand College, Sylhot — ^Nag, P N — ^Naik, K G — Nandi, Mathura Kant\.— 
• Nandy, The*Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra — ^Neoqi, Dr. P. 


Murarichand College, Sylhet. 

No instruction is at present given in lessons on personal hygiene in any of the 
university oi school classes 


Nag, P. N. 

Some nature study subjects, as botany and zoology, should be included m the 
cumculum of secondary schools m Bengal Some elementary knowledge of physics 
IS also desirable at the matriculation stage This subject was included in the course 
under the old regulations. 


Naik, K. G. 


The following subjects should find a place in the University curriculum * — 

(a) Domestic science, comprising all the domestic arts as taught at the Droxel In* 

stitute, Philadelphia, or at Illinois 

(b) Architecture 

(c) Sculpture and pamting 

(d) Music 


Nandi, Mathura Eanta. 

History, geography, and drawing should be placed among compulsory subjects 
In compulsory mal hematics the standaid may bo raised a little Elementary «?cience 
and hygiene should be included in the curriculum for the matriculation examination 
Traming in handicrafts or gaidemng should receive attention in the lower classes 


Nandy, The Hon^ble Maharaiah Sir Manindra Chandra 

Courses m agriculture and handicrafts should be part of the curricula of the 
secondary schools of Bengal Physical traimng, hygiene, and sanitation, as well as 
art and music, should also come in In the University and in colleges agriculture, 
technology, and commercial science should bo introduced, and the subjects should be 
adapted to the specific industrial needs and opportunities of i^e college distnct, e g , 
senculture and the silk industry should be introduced m tj^e Enshnath College, Berham- 
pur. 


Neogi, Dr. P. 

I have already pointed out that technology, conmercp, and agnevUvre are not 
taught in the University I have discussed schemes for their study whilst answering 
question 7 

Astronomy is taught as a p.art of mathematics in the B So and M Sc courses * 
But, unfortunately, neither m the B Sc nor m the M Sc ( xamination is astronomy 
taught expeiimentally It is needless to pomt out that astronomy is as much an 
expenmented science as phymes^ cherpistry^ botany, or geology and, therefore, should 
he taught as a separate science subbed both theoretically and practically I am myself a 
graduate m astronomy, t c , I read Parker’s * Astronomy ” (along with statics, dynamics, 
and hydrostatics, which formed the B A mathematics course), and committed certam 
definitions and processes to memory. We never saw a telescope or tiie heavenly bodies. 
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QUBSnOK 13 . 


Nbogi, Dr P — comJtd — North Bengal Zammdars’ Assc^iation, Bangpur — ^Pal, The 
Hon’ble Bai Rabha Charan, Bahadur — ^People’s Association, Dacca 


such as Venus or Jupiter, excq>t on the black-board I would respectfully urge that thi's 
antiquated, and wholly useless, blackboard and chalk ” method of teachmg astronomy 
be done away with 1 would like to submit that astronomy should be taught as a 
separate science subject like physics, chemistry, etc , in the B Sc and M Sc examin- 
ations, and that theoretical i nd practical exammations m this subject be msUtuted Fur- 
ther, mathematics should be a com^iulsory subject for those who take up astronomy in 
tiie B So exammation So far as the M St course is concerned certam j^rtions of 
mathematics which are regarded necessary for the theoretical study of astronomy should 
be moluded m it 

Rqgardmg the question of aHronomtcal chaerveUortes, which would be necessary for the 
practical study of the subject, I may point out that the Presidency College and the 
St Xavier’s College in Calcutta already possess small observatories which may immediately 
be expanded for affiliation in astronomv It is to be noted tliat before the introduction 
of the no\f regulations of the Calcutta University the same “ blackboard-and-chalk ” 
method prevailed m almost all colleges m teachmg physics and chemistry and, not 
seldom, the professor used to hold up liis thumb and say “ suppose this is a thermometer ” 
Happily, the now regulations have put an end to this method of teaching all other 
science subjects (mcludmg (xperimental psychology), and I smcerely hope that the 
University Commission v ill decree the end of tins method so far as astronomy is concerned 
India had been famous for astronomical mvestigations in the past, and had been the birth- 
place of famous astronomers such as Aryabhatta, Brahmagupta, Barahamihir, and 
Bhaskaracharya Ancient observatones o£ the Hmdu and Moghul penods still exist in 
Benares, Jaipur, Ujjain, and other places, but the present system of teachmg astronomy 
has made the birth of a Aryabhatto or a Bhaskara a moral and ipatenal impossibility 
1 . India* 

The Oovcmment School of Art should be expnnc^ed to teach sculpture 


North Bengal Zammdars’ Association, Bangpur 

Yes, religion, hygiene, agriculture, and zamindan busmess, including samindan 
aocounte, book-keeping, etc This will open up new avenues of employment to students 
and, to some extent, solve the bread problem for a hmited number of men Ayurvedic, 
unam, and homoeopathic systems of medicine should be taken into the fold of the 
Univ^ty. 


Pal, The Hon'ble Rai Radha Charan, Bahadur 

I would introduce sanitary science and a general knowledge of the fauna and 
flora of the country, I would also strongly ad\oc ate a general study of the ancient 
literature of the c ountry in its^ general aspects, sue h as the Rawayana, the MaJuthharafa 
and the Purana^ 


People’s Association, Dacca 

We suggest that a large number of, if not all, teachers in high schools should be 
adequately trained, and arrangements should be made for their training according to 
the requirements of the University 

Regarding the medium of teaching, although there is a difference of opinion w e ar e 
decidedly in favour of using English, and not Bengali, as the medium from class VTII 
or the last three classes in high schools— and all along after the students pass the 
matnculation examination. But, at the same time, Bengali should be taught regularly 
up, to the B.A. and B.Sc. examinations, and text-books should be prescribed for the 
purpose 

* Astronomy ia tausht m many European and Ameriean univenittei u a getenoe sublect T£ neoessary 
details of praetleal examinations as3 eonduoted In these snlyersltles may be obtained from^he .oalendais qi 
thflte 
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People’s Association, Khulna — Ray, Joges Tiuneba — Ray, Mafmathanath — Ray, 
Raja PBAkADA Nath— Ray, Rame^ Chandba — Ray, Sabat ChAndra 


People’s Association, Elhulna. 

The study of English and Indian history and geography should be made compulsory 
m schools Also it seems desirable to ensure some sorff of elementary training m 
physical science for all students in high schools Theology should bo recognised by the 
University as a separate branch of learmng, so also commerce and applied science 


Ray, Joges Chandra 

In secondary schools m Bengal all usetul blanches aic more or less taught But 
many are dropped in the u])per forms m whuli the subjects pi escribed foi the matiic- 
ulation are retained For instance, di awing is neglected, if not given u}> No also 
are geography and hygiene uhich, to iny mind, ore the very branches of loarnuig which 
none can afford to be ignorant ol It is a pity that the modern graduates of tl.c Uni- 
versity axe lacking in the knowleclge of those subjcH?ts which can help them to live well 
I would mclude hygiene in the intermediate and geography e^en in the* BA courses 
It IS also time to introduce vocal music in schools 


Ray, Manmatttanath 

Ftc/e my nnswoi to quc^-tions 6 and 7 The following sub p cl s .iic not lepicsented in 
the curiicula, but should bo mtioduced — 

(a) Science — 

(i) In the schools provision should bo made for tho teaching of physics and 

chemistry as o\ tional subject'^ 

(ii) In the higher stages all the biological sciences should bo taught 

(ui) Degrees and diplomas should be founded for the ayurvedic or tho Hindu 
science of medicine 

(h) Arts — 

(i) In the matriculation (xannnation di awing, music, and painting should be in- 

ti oduced as optional subjects 

(ii) Ethnology should be introduced 


Ray, Raja Pramada Nattt 

Agnoulture and applied science, and also commerce and industry, are not included in 
the curncula of secondary schools m Bengal They should be introduced 


Bay, Bambs Chabi>ra. 

The Ayurvedic system of medicine may bo included m the ITnivcrsify runioula, and 
diplomas and degree instituted foi it 


Bay, Sabat Chandra 

1 ho elementary pnnoiples of agnoulture physios, chemistry, botany, biology, hygiene, 
and home samtation should be introduced as subjects of study in sohoob 

I think tliat, except agnculture, hygiene, and sanitation, all other subjects are at 
pieseut taught m the colleges Those subjects sboukl also be introduced m the curncula 
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Ray, Satis Chandka— Rbyazuddin, Syed Quazi — ^Roy, Hiea Lal — ^Roy, 

Mubznbbanath. 


Bay, Satis Chandea. 

I would introduce religious instruction into the sohool oumcula As we are 
not bound r in making our fmggcstions, by any considerations of finance, I may say 
that we need not anticipate' auy difiiculty in teaching One Muhammadan and one 
Hindu teacher in an ordmary school would appear to be adequate In exceptional 
cases an additional teacher or two may be required But I consider religious instruc- 
tion to be of such vital importance to the character and discipline of our youths that 
no difficulty, financial or other, should be allowed to stand in the way 


Rbyazuddin, Syed Quazi. 

In medical schools and colleges homoeopathy, hakimi, and kaviraji modes of 
treatment should be taught. 


Roy, Hira Lal 

In secondary schools any two of the following sciences should be taken by 
students • — 

(а) Elementary botany (mainly morphology) 

(б) Elementary phyfiiology (lectures, with the help of models). 

(c) Elementary physios (with laboratory work). 

(d) Elementary chemistry (with laboratory work) 

And the following should be made compulsory subjects of study : — 

(i) Geography 

(u) Indian history 

(ui) Indian admmistration 

(iv) History of England as part of Europe 

All these are possible if the University holds exammation by ” compartments ” and in 
the vernacular. 

The UmversiUf should open the following courses — 

(A) French \ years’ study of one of those should be compulsory. 

(B) German) 

(C) Astronomy (theoretical and practical) 

(D) Agriculture 

(E) Music 

(F) Fine arts 

(G) Architecture 

(H) Administration 


Roy, Munindranath. 

In the cumoula of secondary schools a few important subjects should be 
mtroduced — 

(a) A general knowledge of physical geography should be given, with g^aphy 

up to the matriculation class, mainly through the teacher s help, based on 
primers on the subject , , , , . . 

(b) Elementary knowledge of chemistry and physics should be given in schoota, 

through the vernacular and by a sot of apparatus, which need not be costly 
(the cost bmng BlOO initially). 
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Roy, Munindbanath— — Roy, The Hon ble Rai Sbi Nath, Bahadur— Roy, The 
Hon’ble Babu SubjlNdra Nath — Sai a, Msghvau 


(c) History should be taught from chapter VII (that is, what is taught from class 

IV) upwards through books Tbere should bo no books m history m the 
lower classes and no course set It is hurdenmg the clyld’s memory 
unnecess irily ^ 

(d) A better substitute for England's Work in India prescribed for th niatric- 

ulation should be introduced That book has been crowded with details, 
and has become a cram book It does not set forth the great achievements 
of the English people in a manner truly to mtere&t young readers It is 
almost statistical 

The great qualities of head and heart of the English people, the lives of the 
great English sovereigns and their noble solicitude for India's welfare, the 
work of the great admmistrators who come out to India and, above all the 
true aspect of the relationship between the English people and the Indians, 
have not been brought out m that book sufficiently clt nrly to interest young 
readers They do not read the book, but learn the answers to a tew questions 
asked at the matriculation from that book 

(c) A primer of English history should be introduced 

(/) Drill should bo made compulsory up to the matriculation class, and should be 
taught by teachers trained in military schools, m a proper u a> An incentive 
should be given in thi^ important diicction to serve the Kmg’s cause when 
required 


Boy, The Hon’blc Bai Sri Nath, Bahadur 

Manual training (elementary), science, d’^awing, voikshop pi act ice, etc , should 
b'' introduced in secondary schools The histones of England and India should foim 
compulsory subjects in the matriculation examination 

Technological and commercial subjects should bo included in the college couiscs 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath 

Geography is not at present properly taught in schools and is not one of the 
compulsory subjects m the examination for matriculation It ought to be made so 


Saha, Meghnad 

In secondary schools science, history, and geography are entirely neglected 1 w^ould 
like to see these subjeets introduced into the curriculum 

I think that up to this time we have taken a rather narrow view of the aims and use- 
fulness of secondary schools Wo are accustomed to look upon them merely as “ pre- 
paratory institutions” whoso chief function is to prepare students for admission into 
the Umversity We have acted upon the idea that the task of imparting education in 
various branches of knowledge lies with the colleges, whereas the function of '^econdary 
schools 18 simply ” to pump mto the mmds of students ” a workmg knowledge of English, 
a little mathematics, a little classical language, and vernacular In secondary schools 
there is no place for science, history, and geography 

But I think that we should look upon -econdary schools from a changed angle 
of vision In none of our existmg systems of education does the education of the masses 
enter seriously mto consideration. One must acquire a sufficient knowledge of English 
before he can enter the preemets of knowledge By education of the masses I mean such 
education as will enable them to have a wider outlook on society and the world, and 
also to follow all social and pohtical movements m an mtelhgent manner There are at 
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Sah\, Meghnad — con ^ d — Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bh\gvati — Sanyal, Nisikanti 


present about 700 (seven hundred) high English schools in the Bengal Presidency (t e » 
one for 65,000) Though this number is far from satisfactory yet it can be said that 
they are fairly well-distributed (all over the country and are easily accessible to the masses 
of the population These schools can easily bo used for the cultural education of the 
people up to the age of sixteen, so that, on leaving the school, the student may carry with 
him a sufficient stock of knowledge to enable him to beco i e a useful and intelligent citizen 
of the Empire I would therefore, recommend that the teaching of history (both Indian 
and European), geography, elements of physics, chemistry, hygiene, the modern political 
history of the countiy, Jffid a little physiology and physical geography should be seriously 
undertaken in these institutions, besides the vernacular, mathematics, English, and a 
classical language If we make the vernacular the medium of instruction in all subjects 
the couise will not be as heavy as some people seem to think The writer remembers 
that while he was a student in a middle English •‘Chool he had to learn, besides history 
and geography, th * elements of bjtany, physiology, physios, and hvgiene from a book 
written in Bengali He remembers that he could easily grasp lessons on botany and 
zoology, because these required little experimentation, while the lessons on physics and 
ph^ siology, though not very clear, wore not altogether Hebrew or Greek to him He 
can confidently assert that if lessons on these subjects weie given by competent 
teachers and illustrated by experiments he, as well as his fellow students, would h ive 
been able to follow them as intelligently as any intermediate student 

But the success of this project entirely depends upon whether we make English or 
the vernacular the medium of instruction My belief is that the present system is a most 
unnatural one The student is asked to unlearn the ways of thmkmg which come to 
him most naturally, and asked to think in a tongue, every word of which he must pick up 
and retam m his memory with an effort Instead of allowing him sufficient time to 
familiarise himself with the language we prescribe a time limit within which he must 
att un as much fluency in the language as the average English boy of thirteen or fourteen 
The result is that he has recourse to a process of perpetual memorising and translation — 
a habit which he can never shake of! in after life 

If science subjects and other cultural subjects be mtroduced in the matriculation 
course, and taught by means of the vernacular, our literature will be much richer in 
books relating to these subjects Real learmng will be diffused among the masses to a 
larger extent than has hitherto been the case* In England and all free countries of the 
woild education, like sunshuie, can reach all ranks of people, and make possible the 
appearance of such rare geniuses as Faraday, Darwin, Count Okuma, who achieved gieat- 
ness without being learned in a foreign tongue But, in our country, education reaches 
the iieople through a narrow slit — a certain mimmum of efficiency in the use of 
English The atmosphere of education here is morally unfit for the growth of geniuses 
of the type of Faraday or Darwin 


Sahay, Kai Bahadur Bhagvati 

The only addition to the curriculum of secondary schools that I would recom- 
mend 18 the study of an elementary historical reader dealing with anciept history and 
the historv of Greece and Rome I uould make the history paper compulsory It 
IS impossible to understand Enghsh literature mthout some Imowledge of the history 
of Greece and Rome 


Sanyal, Nisixanta. 

Geography is not properly taught The vernaculars are n^leoted Also Ian 
guages. Geography and more languages should be taught in secondary schools 
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S4RKAR, Gopal Chandr4-~8\rka», ILilipad\— Spas Dr Brajbvdranath 


SiRKAR, Gopal Chandra. 

The following should be compulsoiy subjects for the|matriculation examination 
(a) Enghsh 
(h) Mathematics 

(c) Vernacular literature 

(d) History and geography 

(^) Elementarv science, ph^slcs, and chemistry 
(f) Any one of the following optional subjects — 

(i) Drawing 

(ii) Physiology and hygiene 
(ill) Elementary mechanics 
(iv) A classical language 


S\RKAR, KaLIPAD4. 
Agriculture, commeice, and industry 


Seal, Dr Brajendranath 

(a) Not represented in the curricula, of secondary schools and not actually taught — 

(i) The eVments of physics and chemistry these should bo compulsoiy (and 
an examination subject) 

(Also object-lessons, everyday science, sense training, drawing, manual tiaining, 
or sloyd may be mentioned m this connection as essential to a modern school 
training in its entire course — ^not necessarily os examination subjects ) 

(ii) The elements of the history of England this should also bo compulsory (and an 
exjimination subject )» 

(ill) Lessons in hygiene, lessons on the history of civilisation and culture (including 
inventions and institutions), and lessons on the story of man and of tJio .irth 
and civics should be given regularly, but there need be no examination 
Geography and the Wstory of India are optional subjects in the matriculation 
cui nculum they should be mode compulsory 
The relation between exa lunation curriculum and teaching m our schools is cx 
pleased by the proposition All curriculum subjects are all taught subjects 
This (double) universal is our major pro nise 

(iv ) Technical department of school < ducation 

(b) Not represented in the curricula of the University, and not actually taught m uollcgo 
or umversity — 

(i) Anthropology, with anthropometry and ethnology 

(u) The theory of statistics, as applied to sociology (including economics and demo- 
graphy) and to biology (with biomotnes) 

(ill) Symbolic logic 

(iv) The principles of mathematics (including the logic of mathematics) 

(v) Zoology and biology (major subjects in a cultural epoch, which 1 would sum up 

in one of its fundamental aspects in a motto — ^all nature is historical, and all 
history is natural) The neglect of these subjects in our scheme of gi noral 
education tends to make our culture archaic and lifeless, a dead culture, in 
short ' 

<yi) Several branches of humanistic science, such as the history of oivilisation, the 
philosophy of history, the economic mterpretation of history, theones of apace, 
time, matter, energy, and life, folk and race psychology, comparative religion, 

? 2 
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QUESTION 13 


Seal, Di BBAJENDBANATH—contJ — Sen, Atll Chandra — Sen, Bipjlnb .lari 


the theory ot mental and social mea&uicments, Indian omhsation and culture 
(including archsoology), and vaiious b^anebj? of Indian philosophy, have been 
recently included in the proposed schemes for the M A and M Sc. curricula 
and are, therefor^ omitted here Similaily with the theory of quanta, the 
new dynamic^, the theory of real variables, radiography, itereo-ohtmistrv* 
etc , which will find a place in the M Sc ciuricula 
(mi) New faculties of agriculture, technology and commerce 


Sen, Atul Chandba 

So far as secondary schools are concerned it should be pointed out that elementary 
sciences, including physics, chemistry, physiology, and hygiene, should form pait of 
the curriculum of secondary education History and geography should be made com- 
pulsory and the history of England, which has been omitted fiom the matriculation 
history, and geography 

In secondary schools theie should be no bifurcation of studies English, one verna- 
cular, elementary mathematics, elementary science, including physics, chemistry, 
physiology, hygiene, history, and geography, should be made compulsory 

At the intermediate, or high school, stage a bifurcation of studies may be allowed 
There should bo two different courses — the arts course and the science course The 
‘arts subjects should include English and vernacular (compulsory), history, a classical 
language, elementary logic and psychology, mathematics and economy (optional) 

The science course should comprise English, vernacular, mathematics (compulsory), 
ph\sic8, chemistry, zoology, botany, physiology and hygiene (optional) 

With regard to the B A and B Sc courses I have no suggestions to offer 


Sen, Bipinbehari 

Though Bengal is essentially an agricultural country^ the need for non agricultural 
occupations is keenly felt The amount of scientific education received by the graduates 
of the University is more theoretical than of much practical utihty It is, therefore, desir- 
abh that the University should undertake the work of organising a more useful system 
of scientific education so as to enable our educated youths to dc^'elop the resources of the 
province and open for themselves new industrial w alks of life A good deal of the brain 
poy\er of the province is now wasted for want of opportunity and encouragement in the 
study of applied science as everyone is not fit for a hterary education I, therefore, 
suggest that in the primary and secondary stage of education teaching should centre 
round such phenomena of nature as can be observed m this province, and not those sug- 
gested by English experience, so as to stimulate in the young mmd a desire for nature study 
leadmgn/Oastudy of physics, chemistry, biology, and geography Everyone should be 
offered the facility for such training as would enable him to earn his subsistence 

Some difference is desirable between the elementary education received by ohildrcn 
in towns and that imparted to country children In the highest class m the elementary 
school in the country provision should be made for acquiring knowledge apphcable to 
agricultural and rural caUmgs In towns children in elementary schools should have 
facilities for learning subjects of a mechanical or technical character 

If the University creates faculties for the study of the various branches of applied 
science there should bo tochmeal high schools at the various divisional centres of this 
province competent to teach the subjects corresponding to the faculties of the University, 
such as architecture, building (mcludmg civil engineering), machmery (mcluding ship- 
building), chemistry, etc 

It is desirable to estabhsh a commercial college in Calcutta as there is one m Bombay , 
and an agncultura] college appears to bo a necessity m a province pre emmently agricultural 
At present, those who receive a scientific education are, in the absence of any othfer 
career of practical usefulness, driven to the necessity of joining the Bar and other 
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Sen, Bipikbehari— -—Sen, Pran Hari— Sen, Raj Mohan— Sen, Dr S K —Sen, 
SuRY4 Kumar— "Sen Gupta, Di Nvre^ CiiiNDRi— S en Gupta Surendra Mo*t4n 


over-crowded professions By a -jy^stematic training in applied science their talents 
will bo better utilised, and the province will not have to count upon the services of foreign 
experts in developing it-» Industrie') and resources so as to make it self-sufficient and create 
new openings for our educated youths 


Sen, Pran Hari 

In view of the startling and oven cataclysmic changes that have for \cais past 
been passing over the different spheres of human activity and over the conditions and 
circumstances of hfe, and m view of the fiightful stiuggle toi existence which has been so 
furiously raging all ovei the world, and particularly in Bengal, it is exactly in the fitness 
of things and fullness of time that such branches of science and loarmng as agriculture, 
oommerce, industry, ai d last though not least, ethics and morals, should, without 
the least delay, be represented in the cutiicula of, and taught in, secondary schools 
in Bengal, as well as at the Umvorsity of Calcutta 


Sen, Mohan 

Elementary science, including the science of health and agriculture, should be 
included in ^c curricula of secondary schools in order to make the instruction 
given sufficiently useful to boys who have to finish their education in those schools. 
I do not think that the number of such bojs is small 


Commercial subjects. 


Sen, Dr S K 


Sen, Surya Kumar 

An elementary knowledge of some branches of -science, such as physics, chemistry, 
agncultuie, and hygiene, may be imparted with great profit in secondary schools 


Sen Gupta, Dr Nares Chajidra 

Elementary physiology, popular natural philosophy, sanitary science, and first 
aid should be taught in all schools Elementary natural history and botany may also 
form subjects of optional study I have found my own children showing a great deal 
of interest m these things, and I suppose all children would do so if these things are taught 
in the way they ought to be taught I may mention in this connection the very iijtcrest- 
mg articl s published in the Bengali childien’s monthly, the “ Sandesh ” which children 
greatly appreciate 

I certainly do not insist upon a matriculation examination in those subjects 

In the colleges I think constitutional law and the history of Rome should form a 
part of the B L course, as also histones of Hindu and Muhammadan law and a course of 
philosophy of law such as may be found in Berolzheimcr’s book 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 

In secondary schools elementary scientific subjects should be introduced Theoretical 
and demonstrative trammg should be given Moral and physical training should be 
compulsory for all students in every class In physical training games shoiUd be intro- 
duced 
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QUESTION 13. 


Sen Gupta, Subendba Mohan— — Serampore College, Scrampore — S6abp, 

The Hon’ble Mr H 


In colleges pure scientific training, preparatory to agriculture, commerce, and in- 
dusti V, should be voluntary courses Anatomy should be mtioduced as one of the scientific 
subjects for the B Sc so that students wishing to pursue their study of medicine may 
finish their scientific studies in any college under the University 


Scrampore College, Serampore 

Wc suggest the following — 

(а) General science in schools 

(б) English history in connection with the English course in schools, and general 

history, ancient and modem, in an elementary form in school, and in more 
detail in college, courses 

(c) Anthropology and ethnology, for the study of winch India affords so many faci- 

bties 

(d) Experimental psychology in a more thorough way at the University, with all the 

necessary apparatus 

(f ) Education Wc think this subject, treated in a non-professional way, may well be 
an optional subject in the degree syllabus as it is in several western 
universities 

{/) We consider there is scope for evening classes at the University, say from 5 ta 
7 pm for the benefit of teachers, so as to fit them more thoroughly for their 
work In the interests of educational progress it might be wtll to make such 
classes entirely free, and even to provide travelling expenses for those n6t 
within walking distance As it is, teachers in private and aided schools receive 
no more than a living wage, and not always that, and, unless help be given, 
in the way suggested, little or no progress is hkely to take place The question 
too, of vacation schools, corresjxmdmg to the summer f^chools in connection 
with many western universities, is worthy of consideration Special courses 
in such subjects as phonetics for instance would, we arc convinced, be widely 
appreciated not only by school teachers, but by college lecturers and professors 
if given under expert guidance and direction Summer schools in western 
lands are, it is well known, exercising a most important function in the machin- 
ery of educational progress and reform Here again, unless special help be 
forthcoming, finance will prove a real barrier in the way of progress Only 
a small proportion of teachers in private and aided schools and colleges can 
afford to pay niom^y for anything beyond the ordinary neci ssanes of life The 
progress of education in Bengal, as m England, is dependent on a far more 
liberal expenditure of public money for more adeqiiateh remunerating the 
services of men who do the work ot education 


Sharp, The Hon^ble Mr H 

The course set for the matriculation omits, or makes option^,„>^am subjects 
which should figure m a secondary school This omission does tiSl, of course, mean 
that the subjects in question are not t&ught m the lower stages (some of them natur- 
ally are), or even that they cannot be taught in the high classes synchronously with 
those specifically taken for the matriculation But a subject which is not an examin- 
ation subject does not receive much attention I note especially the following — 

(a) Theoretically, a boy may enter upon university courses totally ignorant of 
history and geography, since these are optional subjects In practice, he 
would always know something about them But his knowledge, if he does 
not take up these subjects as optional, will be inadequate, since he will 
have studied them but slightly, or not at all, during the preceding two or 
three years 
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Sharp, The HonbleMi H --Sh^stri, i)r Prabhu DLiTr—iiiHLTH, Pandit Hvb- 
GOviND Das T — Sinha, Kumar Manindra CHA^DRA— Sinha, Panch\nan — Sikha, 
Upbndra Nabayan 


(b) He IS almost certam to be wholly ignorant of science No provisicm is made 
at the examination save for elementary mechanics as an optional, and 
most schools are unequipped for any sort of science teaching 
(o) The examination does not provide for drawing and manual training and, in 
my experience, these are taught quite inadequately, if at all, in loMer 
classes in secondary schools I 

(d) Hygiene does not form an examination subjedi, and is probably very little 
taught 

All these are important points History is particularly important as a subject of 
study for Indian students Though I am not prepared to advocate the compulsory 
study of formal science in schools some knowledge of its broadest facts, gamed hist 
through nature study and afterwards through simple lessons on natural history and on 
heat and light, is necessary to develop the powei of observation and to provide a boy 
with some basis for comprehending and appreciating his own environment Dialing 
has always seemed to me of vital importance in the school A few practical lessons 
in hygiene should be insisted on 

As regards university courses and colleges I have aliendy replied under questions 
6 and 7 


Shastri, Dr Prabhu Dutt 

The teaching of the science of Indian music (both the theory and the practice) 
should be introduced m the schools as well as in the University For higher studies in 
the subject the University may organise a separate college of music 

Drawing or painting should bo introduced m schools as a compulsory subject It 
may also be taught in colleges, though it is not necessary to include it in the formal Uni- 
versity examination 


Sheth, Pandit Hargovind Das T 

Th'' scientific study of commercial and industrial subjects should be introduced 
in secondary schools m their elementary forms, and a faculty of commerce and 
industry should be introduced in the Unuersity This will diveit the attention of 
worthless art and law graduates from undesirable activities* towards the commerciri 
and industrial pursuits conducive to the welfare of the country 


^ SiNHA, Kumar Manindra Chandra 

Yel , such branches as mdustnes, anthropology, sociology, etc , but tbe^e would 
all mean extra expenditure * 


Sinha, Panchanan 

The elementary pnnoiples of human anatomy and physiology should be taught as a 
eompulsorj^ subject m secondary schools and as an optional subject in colleges 


Sinha, Upendra Narayan 

Commerce, mdustry, and technology should be introduced in the University cam- 
oulum of studies 
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QUESTION 13. 


80 R 4 BJI, Miss L — Stephenson, Lt-Col J — SiJdmbrsbn, F W — Suhrawardy, 
H4SSAN — SUHRAW vRDY, Z R ZaHTD 


SOBABJI, Miss L. 

It IS a great pity that elementary science and English history were excluded from 
the curricula in 1909 I think these ought to be reintroduced, and that hygiene and 
botany and domestic science ^hould bo mught in girls' schools Music and drawing, 
too, should find recognition 'ihe former has a place m the curriculum of most good 
schools in accordance with the syllabus of the Trinity College of Music, London, but 
drawing seems to be very much neglected The Calcutta School of Art has no graded 
course of examinations W schools If drawing mistresses were appointed to teach 
on the Ablett system of the Royal Academy, London, pupils might be prepared for, 
and obtain certificates from, London This system has been introduced into the 
Diocesan Girls’ School, Darjeeling, with groat success 


Stephenson, Lt -Col J 

It has always seemed rather strange to me that zoology is not a subject for the 
Calcutta degree, nor taught in any college in Bengal (except, of course, at the Medical 
College as an intioduction to medicine) The importance of applied zoology to India 
(parasitology, fisheries, applied entomology in its relation to agriculture) is immense 
to say nothing of the interest of general zoological questions— evolution, heredity, 
genetics 


SUDMEESEN, F. W 

It IS difficult to suggest additions to the curiicula of schools which are likely 
to be accepted and to be, in the present state of finance and of the teaching maiket, 
w orked up to The schools have first to seriously endeavour to raise themselves above 
the range of their present work When that is done the question of additions may 
be faced Undoubtedly, the schools of Bengal should work finally up to something 
of the present intermediate standard, excepting only such a subject as logic which is 
usually considered as a university subject of study The present elementary chemistry 
and physics of the intermediate is really a school subject, as also a largo part of the 
mathematics of that stage / 

’ And, if the schools are to fulfil their legitimate functions, and not continue to be 
mere feeders of colleges, a whole range of practical subjects requires to be added to 
the curriculum — elementary study of book-keeping, shorthand, commercial cone- 
spondence, as well as provision given for hand-and-eye training, designing, etc Bifur- 
cation two years before the close of the high school stage will demand a doubling of 
the teaching staff and more than a doubling of the equipment expenditure And 
teachers will be foithcoming, but slowh 

With regard to colleges but little addition is advisable at the present stage The 
present range is sufficient to tax colleges and staffs to the full if any real attempt 
is made to work up to a reasonable level of efficiency 


Suhrawardy, Hassan 

\griculture, physical geography and elementary, domestic and personal hygiene 
Suhrawardy, Z R Zahid 

Tiie vernaculars should form a distinct subject in the curriculum Elementary pim- 
ciples of hygiene and sahitation should also form part of tne curriculum up to th^ mat 
riculation examination. 
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Tarkabhushana, Mahamahopadhyaya Primathakath — Vachaspati, Srri Kantha— 
Victoria, Sister M\By— Vidy4bhusan, Rajbndranath, and Vidyabhusana, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr Satis Chandra 


Tarkabhushana, Mahamahopadhyaya Pramathanath. 

The University of Calcutta has hitherto ignored one branch of Sanskrit ic studies, 
VIZ , ayurveda • Sanskrit literature grammar, ihetoric, and philosophy have all secured 
recognition from the University, and it has often been shown that their fpterest is not 
merely antiquarian or historical, but there are in them ideas that are of permanent value 
to the enlightenment of the human mind The reso.\rches of Dr P C Roy and Di 
Panchanan Neogi likewise go to show that there arc similar grams of gold embedded 
in the mass of information contained m the mdigenous medical system It does not 
speak well foi the impartiality or openness of mmd of a learned body like the Calcutta 
University to ignore or reject without examination a system of treatment fairly complete 
m all its branches — and one that has met for centuries imt the medical needs of a vast 
country like India The University ought to make provision for systematic researches 
into ayurveda with a view to bringing to light the valuable information that lies buried 
therein And to ^h's end an additional group for the MA cxammalion m Sanskut 
might be instituted, including the ayurvedie texts 


Vachaspati, Siti Kantha 

If college education means specialisation school education should aim at a broader 
basis, and a geneial elementary knowledge of botany, zoology, physiology, chemistry, 
hygiene, jhysics, and economics should be imparted to students of secondary schools by 
some simple and easy method They should also be made familiar at this stage with the 
outlmea of the history of the world especially of India, England, Greece and Rome In 
addition to these subjects of study n usic, drawing, i.ardening, carpentry, and selections 
from sacred books may be introduced as optional subjects in secondary schools 


Victoria, Sister Mary 

The study of scunce should be compulsory in secondary scl ools In the junioi 
Si hool it should take the foim of nature studv , in the senioi school the elements ot some 
definite scKnc3 should be taught Geo^nphy should be compulsory thiouglout 
European hi'itory should be taught 


ViDYiBHUSiN, Rajendranatii, and Vidyabhusana, Mahamahopadhyaya 

Dr, Satis Chandra. 

If college education meatib specialisation bchool education should apply a broad 
basis, a fullness is to be aimed at, and a general knowledge of various subjects is 
to be imparted, but, at tlie same tunc, simplification or unification of subjects is 
necessary, which can be attained if elementary principles of botany, zoology, physigs, 
chemistry, hygiene, and economics (to be taught in a “ dogmatic ” way), with copious 
illustrations, accounts of travels, of the landmarks of the history of the world, especially 
of India, England, Greece, and Homo, showing tho salient features in the life and 
civilisation of different peoples— all calculated to rouso mteiest m men and things 
and to call forth the power of imagination— form parts of literary studies m English 
and the vernacular Mathematics up to the standard now taught, mechanics, a classic- 
al language, history of India and England, and geography ought to be the subjects 
of study besides English and the vernacular In addition to these subjects of study 
drawing, drill, music, gardening, and carpentry (both for hand and-eye training and 
for creating an interest ra things) ought to be taught m secondary schools, though all of 
them may not be subjects of University evaminationa The study of one of the classics 
and mathematics of a higher standard may be made optional Both English and 
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QUESTION 13 . 


Vxd\abhu8an, Raj ^DB1KATH, t.n<l Vii»Y4BHUSix\, Mohaniabopadhyaya Dr Satis 
Chvndba — contd — VB£Dj!.NBUR(r, E (in coiibultation ^\ith Cotter, G deP ) — 
Walker, Dr Gilbert T 


vernaculai literature ought to be taught Text-books treating of subjects given above 
ought to be prescribed in English and the veinacular Two papers — one containing 
questions ariBing from text-books (carrying 50 maiks out of 100) and unseen passages 
to be explained, and passages for expansion and illustration, and the other giving 
subjects for original composition (carrying 50 marks out of 100), passages for transla 
tion, and questions on gramnoliii:' — should be set both in English and veinacular 


Vredenbuhg, E (in consultation with Cotter, G deP ) 

The stu^y of music, both Western and Eastern, should be provided for Should 
such a step be ( ontemplated I would make it essential that there should be no option 
between the Western and Eastern systems, but that the curriculum should strictly 
include both India has to this day preserved a system of music more ancient and 
moie complete than any other eastern country, and it is deserving of wide recognition 
and study. At the same time, it ts essential that its study should not be divorced 
from that of Western music, an art which is the strictlv scientific and logical outcome 
of a conscious and deliberate development systematically and uninterruptedly carried 
out, almost entirely Under the direct control of the Church, through more than sixteen 
centuries in succession Without the inexorable logic of the Western system a system- 
atic study of the Eastern methods would be fruitless It is as well to notice that the 
misapprehensions and prejudices of Easterners regarding Western music are as un- 
founded as those of most Westerners regarding the Eastern systems 

The subject, in spite of its impoitance, w^ould have to bo introduced very carefully 
as it will be difficult to find adequate teachers, there being probably no branch of 
learning at present so largely at the mercy of incompetent teachers 

It ma\ be mentioned that I am advocating only theoretical tuition, at least for the 
present The Trinity College examinations, conducted with the object of conferring- 
degrees demanding pririeipallv technical efficiency, together w^ith a Certain amount of 
theoretical knowledge, mostly elementary, are at present rendering an immense service 
to India In this particular hue I do not advocate that the Calcutta University should 
attempt anything of the sort for the piesent 

I would make it strictly compulsory for anv univeisity degree that the candidate 
should possess full knowledge of at least one religion The religion which he selects 
to he examined in should be optional, but the teachers and examiners should be 
thoioiighU qualified persons — Christian priests, Jewish rabbis, Muhammadan maulvis, 
Hindu pandits, Buddhist bhikshus 

What I arn here advocating is not at all anything on the lines of the comparative 
study of religions, though this may be an excellent line of research for post-graduate 
studies I mean only something perfectly simple and perfectly practical, which is 
that each candidate should definitely state that he possesses full knowledge of one 
religion, and should be able to pass a rigoious test examination m that particular 
religion 

I am«» uncompromisingly opposed to any hybrid, non-committal makesliift of the 
style of * non-denominational ” religious instruction We can find plenty of adequate 
teachers in each “ denomination ” If a student is allowed the option between such 
subjects as geology or physiology surely he may be allowed the option between frank 
Hinduism or frank Chnstianity. 


Walker, Dr Gilbert T 

As indicated in my reply to question 8 I think it desirable to introduce subjects 
involving manual work into schools, and to extend the amount of laboratorv work in 
college, and, in the latter at any rate, work should not be made too easy The training 
in finding out what is wrong with a galvanometer that will not work may be far more 
valuable than doing an experiment that is quite straightforward because the^demon^ 
strator has seen that everythmg is in perfect adjustment. 
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W\LKBB pr Gilbb IT T — Watkin^>, Rev Dr C H— Wbst, M P 


I do not know to what extent the University encourages drawing, sculpture, paint 
mg, and music It appeals to mo that on ilie imagiiiativt side a student’s mind must 
be kept alive or he will do no research of any value , and that, in some cases at least, 
it will help if both painting and music aie treated as contributing a vital poition of 
university life Both the School of Art and the School of Music in Park Mansions 
should be subsidised, if necessary, and recognised by the Univeisity as a part of its 
activity Both have Indians now among their students, I understand 


Watkins,^ Eev Dr. C. H 

I should like to see adequate provision made foi the teaching of Latin andffrcfZ, 
Fte and German Perhaps the formci could be made an cqunalent for Sanskrit, 
and so encouraged that valuable light would be thiown on histoiy, i>hilosophy, modem 
languiges and the terminology of intellect m general, and of all the sciences I speak 
espec lally as a professor of English who realises moie every da> that the bulk ot the 
“ English” dictionary is foreign, and that without agrasjiof this element our own Avoids 
aieour property only, and not oui possession 1 need not laboiii the point that Milton, 
Shelley, and many othei classic English w liters whom we have to teach can be tiaced to 
then sonrcea in this way, and in no othei 

If Bengal is to take any gi cat part in advanced lescaich on any subject it is also 
evident that collaboration with French and (even *) German scholais will be esbcntiol, 
together with facility in reading Fiench and Geiman books and pciiodnals 


West, M* P. 

History is taught, but only foi a few hours in a week The method used is as 
follows — 

The teacher tells a boy to lead Occasionally he reads himself Occasionally 
he dictates a paragraph oi so of the text-book, oi of an exactly similai one, 
as a ” note ”, 

The books are very bad The teacher knows no history, and has no idea ot 
teaching it History is put towards the end of the afternoon so that it may be the 
first to suffer from shoit dajs and half holidays (which aie vciy ticqueiit) 

Geography is taught in veiy few schools, and chiefly to the cliillci boys, because it is 
regarded as an easy subject Apparatus has to be bought by the school in order that 
recognition may be obtained, but the list of piescribed apparatus is very faulty It 
does not include a plane-table, a prismatic compass, a barometer, a thoimomcter 
The apparatus is nevei used by the schools as m the examination the boys are not 
required to handle apparatus — only to describe it 

The boys have no general knowledge Science teaching in a good laboratory is 
not possible But all the bcttei schools could give a vc rv simple course in botany and 
zoologv, or very elementary physics, oi physiology, or astionorii} All These aie 
possible 

Handiwork, with mechanical drawing, is capable of being made an examination 
subject 

The boys have no general reading either in English or in Bengali The boy can 
no more ” skim ” a page of Henty for pleasure than a fifth-form public school boy 
could ” skim ” a book of Livy He could read it and understand it, but so slowly that 
it would give no pleasure or appreciation Every out-of-the-way word holds the boy up 
The Henty ’s ana Melville Femi’s in the school library show little sign of use For 
a chapter or so someone has annotated ” casernent-w indow ”, flagon cup ”, 
Zounds — ^‘Exclamation of Astonishment’ Oh, dear!” 

Then he desists A missionary told me that the English books in his library most 
used by college students were the ** Books for the Bams ” The reason for this was 
that these were the only books they could read without a dictionary There are many 
children’s books, “The Story of Rustam,” “Robinson Cnisoe, in simple English,” 
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QUESTION 13 


WfibT, M P — cowtrf — WobdSwobth, ThcHon’blcMr W C— Zaqbabuh, K 


etc , which the boys could read with some pleasure The University has tned to 
encourage wider reading, but the books set are much too difficult and the questions set 
involve too intensive study or else no study at all The questions are not set by school- 
masters or by any(xie connected wildi school work 

Still more regrettable is the^fact that the boys have read hterally nothmg m Bengali. 
I set to the B classes (who are the same grade as matriculate boys) the question " Tell 
the plot of any Bengali novel or story you have ever read ” Almost half the replies 
gave ^sop’s Fables, and the others an Indian story set in the primary scholarship 
examination some years before 

A few years ago there were few books m Bengah for boys There are some now— 
mostly translations, e g , Jules Vemo These might be read Some of the standard 
authors are fit for boys, e g , Bankim’s “ Durges Nandmi but the boys read nothing, 
not even trash 

The writing of descriptions, stones, etc , in Bengah is not practised at all Essay 
wntmg is done in Enghsh and the subjects are usually virtues or proverbs. 


Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr W. C 

Science is not taught in schools, apart from object-lessons and a httle hygiene, m 
lower classes , general elementary science should be included m the school curriculum, but 
the difficulty ^ expense for laboratory equipment sjj^ds m the way Unless a standaid 
of equipment is prescribed, and insisted on, the work will become purely book woik 
Science teachers for schools are not at present available in sufficient numbers for the 
change 

Geography should bo made a compulsory school subject It is now neglected except 
in a few schools, and is taught in only one college — a u omen’s college When a school 
takes up the subject i^has difficulty in finding a competent teacher 


Zachariah, K 

If I may base my opmions on a rather narrow muuction the ordinary schoolboy 
IB smgularly lackmg m mterest Very few school boys, apparently, have hobbies of any 
sort , neither games nor nature study nor even literature, at least Enghsh literature, 
attracts them The chief reasons ate the exactmg character of the examinations, 
and the fact that nothmg at all irrelevant is allowed a place m the school cumculum 
The Bengali boy has perhaps a natural bent towards art and nature , only, the latent 
capacity never gets a chance to developc I should think it is of the utmost importance 
that somethmg of drawmg and music, botany and elementary astronomy, birds and 
beetles, should be taught m schools, even if they are not made subjects for examin- 
ation In this way each boy may have a hobby, and the educational value, durect 
and mdirect, of a hobby is very great— especially m Calcutta whrae the student’s life is 
so narrow 

As a teacher of hntory I should also plead that geography shotid be made a com- 
pulsory subject for the matriculation examination, at hast for those students who 
intend to take up history in the mtermediate I know from expcnence the bitter futil- 
ity of trying to make English history mtelligible to students wlo have the vaguest ideas 
alont the situat on of Lor don or Paris or Dublin, who do not know tl at the Severn is a 
rivw, and the Ptnnines a menntam range 




QUESTION 14 


What, m your judgment, should be the relations q| the Government o! India and of 
the Provinoial Government to the u iiversity or universities of a province such as Bengal P 


ANSWERS. 

Abdurrahman, Di 

The Calcutt \ University is incorporated b\ an Act of the Governor-General in 
Council Government has founded it, mcotporated it, shaped its destiny, and started 
it on its 0 ireer The University of Calcutta and all other Indian universities are the 
01 cations of Government and are \^hat Government has made them There is 
no doubt that if we trace the development of the Caleutta University since its start it 
would not be wholly wrong to say that it has developed along the lines of Government 
resistance It has never been made' to feel it's strength, to stand upon its own legs 
But now, when the days of Home Rule have come for India, let us hope that the uni 
versities will also receive then long-denied pn\ ilege of self government 

Without labouring the point any further 1 will first explain the present system of Go 
vernment control, and will then indicate the Imes onuhich its immediate reform should 
proceed — 

fa) The head of the Calcutta University is the (hancelloi, and the office is held 
eX‘Officio by the Viceroy 

(6) The officer next to him is the Govcinor of Bengal, who is the rector of the Univcrsitv 
whereby, as Mi Sharp says, “ he enjoys a special rank and special opportbmties of 
making known his views ” He is the sole medium of communication between the 
University and the Government of India 

(c) The Education Department of the Government of India, consisting of the member. 

Secretary, commissioner, and assistant secretaries, comes next Their work is 
that of general supeivision of education and of advice which, m fact, means 
absolute power to dominate over the University But for them the Commission 
uould not be sittmg to day to pass judgment over the Calcutta Umversity They 
are the de facto rulers over Indian education because they distribute the Govern- 
ment appropriations and possess vague general jiowers and are willed to 
exercise the same with emphasis 

(d) The executive officer of the University (vicc-chancellcy) receives his appointment 

at the hands of the Governor General in Council 

(c) The Director of Public Instruction is an ex officio member of the senate and a 
n ember and vice chairman of the syndicate^ ^ 

(/) The authority of the bestowal and withdrawal of the affiliation of colleges rests 
with Government The University “ can record its opmion, but Govern 
ment pronounces the verdict ” 

(y) And, last, but not least the senate which besides the ex-officio members, has a 
hundred other members, has out of these only twenty elected members 
Eighty members of the senate are the noramees of the Viceroy 

This should be enough to make clear the system which has acted with such hardship 
on the Calcutta University The University has now long suffered for want of volition, 
mdependencp, and mitiative, and the time has arrived when the cultural progress and 
general awakening of the jieople entitle them to freedom m higher mstitutions of leammg 
without the mterference of bureaucratic aiithonty The struggle for this hberty has 
begun, and the Commission should be far-seemg enough to respond to the spirit of Indian 
progress and advancement A static, or retrograde, policy is out of question and shall 
inhere its own failure The University of Calcutta should be made completely auto- 
nomous 
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Abduek4HM\n, Dr — contd 


I would suggest the fcllowiii|. lefoims — 

(i) The Viceroy should as now, be the chancellor of the Calcutta University It is 
a time-honoured custo^n K all academies that their patrons are generally the 
reigning monarchs or their honoured and accredited representatives 

But the University should have a different ( hairman of convocation who should 
be a person elected annually by the senate President Thwing in his book 
Universittea of the World notes with surprise about the Calcutta University itself 
that at the convocation * State authority is manifestly made superior to aca- 
demic authority and the Governor-General presides over the convocation to 
confer degrees and award honours ” 

(li) The office of rector should be abolished 

{ill) The Education Department of the Government of India should have no right of 
general supervision, inspection, or advice The education membei may 
however, be made an eju officio member of the senate 

(iv) The executive officer of the University (vice-chancellor) should be elected by the 

fellows of the University 

(v) The Director of Public Instruction should not be an ex officio member of the senate 

<vi) The constitution of the senate should be revised It should consist, in no case, 
of more than five nominated members These five should be nominated by the 
Governor-General in Council, and not by the Viceroy Of the other members half 
should be elected by a guild of legistered graduates of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity and half by the constituent < olleges from among their professors The 
constituent colleges should receive the right of returning a i umber commensu- 
rate with their financial and academic position Seats should fuithei bo 
allotted in due pioportion to the f.iculties 

Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee so long ago as 1902 proposed in his note of dissent to 
the report of the Indian Universities Commission that half of the senate 
should be elected Sir Asutosb Mukherjee and Mr Gokhole a year or two later 
expressed their opinion that two-thirds of the members of the senate should be 
elected , 

India has made rapid progress since then Those who study such matters should 
feel convinced that nothing short of full control will satisfy Indians now 
I would leave five members to be nominated by the Governor General m 
Council The Government can, in thi^ way, if it thinks that certam members 
of the Educ*ation Department or Provmcial Government must be represented 
abo\e all others, appoint them to the senate 
The right of election by graduates might be limited to be exercised by 
graduatcb of five vears’ standing * 

The right of election which it is pioposed to give to the colleges in place of the 
faculties IS meant to be given to the professors and assistant professors Sir 
Asutosh Mukherjee once proposed an electorate of all the professors of the 
Um\ersity, but I prefer that, instead of the class of professors all the colleges 
should be individually represented m accordance with their position Here, 
also, a condition might be imposed that though every professor and assistant 
professor was entitled to vote , no professor or assistant professor of less than 
two years’ standmg could stand for election This will do away (if it is 
considered a danger) with the possibility of inexperienced men entering the 
senate It is not desirable, m any case, to extend this period further than two 
years as the rule, in that case, will act as a hardship on new colleges 

(vii) The syndicate should be brought under the more effective control of , and made 
further responsible to, the senate, and should be elected by the senate There 
should be no officio members of the syndicate The election should, however, 
be conducted on a bisis to afford sufficient guarantee for the protection of the 
mterests of teacbcis, whose number should be two-thirds. 
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Ahsanullah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi — ^Aiver, Sir P S Sivaswamy — Ali, The Hon’bk 
Ml Alt \F-— Ali, Sai>ad MlHsin— Allen, H J 


Ahsanullah, Khan Bahadur Maulvi 

There should be a sepaiate member in charge of the education ] ortfolio, with a ho- 
paratc Department of Kducition, who will control both University and secondaiy 
education in Bengal The Governor should bo the chancellor of all the universities 
within his jurisdiction The affiliation of colleges should rest with the Department of 
Education, and the recognition of schools with the Director of Public Instruction In 
the former case, the recommendation should be submitted by the univeisities to the edu- 
cation membei and, in the lattci case, by the inspector of schools to the Diiectoi of Public 
Instruction 

The vice-chancellors should hold their office for thi-e years, and be paid by the 
University or Government They should bo v hole nme officers The inspectors of 
colleges should bo recruited from among the best piofossors in India, and bo paid by 
Government They should hold then office ilso for chiec years There should be at least 
two such inspector® undei each vice-chancellor, one foi the inspection of arts colleges 
and the other for the inspection of science colleges 

The Government of Bengal will be the common link which will bind togcthoi all the 
universities in Bengal The standard of examinations, the courses of studies and the 
conditions of recognition and affiliation will be governed by rules having common prin 
ciple® underlying them The directot* will bo an ea offleto member of ther governing 
bodies of each of the universities and be vested with full powers to inspect colleges and 
other institutions placfxl under them The universities will cea®e to correspond with the 
Government of India They will refer all question® either to the diiootoi or lo the Depart- 
ment of Education 


Aiyer, Sir P. S Sivaswamy, 

As the univorsities in India must, tor a voiy long time, continue to loccive help 
from the State (^ovcinment may well claim a light to see that the funds contributed 
by it aie piopeily applied tor th( adv aucenu nt of sound learning Generally bpeak mg, 
it may be said that they should mtirfiii* as little as possible m the internal admmistia 
tion of the University, but it would be bazaidous to lay down any general pi ©positions 
The senate ot the Universitv, as now ( oust itii ted, doc 'I not, unfortunate ly, command the 
entire confidence of the Indian public and, lightly or wronch, it is not supposed to be 
oversympathetic to the Indian iioint of Mew It is felt that in some matters there 
hhould be a final light ol appeal to Goveinmcnt against the decisions of the senate 
But this feeling may disappear with a change m the constitution of tht senate 


Alt, The Hon’ble Mi Altaf 

I think the University should be subject to the control of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, and should be independent of the Imperial Government 

Ali, Saiyad Muhsin 

universities in the presidency should be under the control of the Provincial 
Government 


Allen, H J. 


This is too big a question to be answered, save bnefly Doubtless, to the Western 
zmnd, accustomed to the independence of “ the democracy of letters ”, the control clauned 
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Allen, H J — corUd — Allen, Dr H N — Alum, Sahebzadali Mahomed Sultan— 
Archbold, W A J —Aziz, Maulvi Abdul 


by Govomment over Indian universities must appear anomalous While recognising 
that it has its disadvantages I am not, foi obvious reasons, in favoui of relaxing that 
control Even Mill in England admitted that education could not be trusted to the 
consumer , and this is India wnero the sjihere of State inteiference has been of the widest 
It is quite certain that thj Umveisity cannot enjoy hnancial mdependencc : it must con* 
tinue to look to Government for assistance But he who pays the piper may claim at 
least a voice in the tune It does not seem to me that Madras, at any rate, has much 
ground for complaint A convention of non-mterfeiencc appears to be in process of 
foimation 


Allen, Dr H N 

I consider that the relations in Bombay are satisfactory 


Alum, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan 

The universities ought to be allo\ied to manage then own alTaiis and make th^ir 
own rules and regulations without inteiference from Government but, m the beginning 
and as long as Indians do not piopeily leain to manage the universities, Gov ernmeut 
ought to supervise tiu same, and have some soit of contiol 

There ought to bo - board of education con^-isting of the Provincial Governor as 
chancellor, V ico Chaiici Ho who should be a distinguished membei of the Um 
versit> and a whole time paid officer, the Pirector of Public Instiuction, a distinguished 
Muhanmedan member, and a distinguished Hindu membei of the Univeisity 


Archbold, W A j 

The question of the relation of Government to the universities and colleges in 
India is a very difficult one In Tndiv people all look to Government to do some- 
thing whenever a need arises Government is associated in their minds v\ith efficiency 
honesty, security, and permanence It also conveys the notion of a certam prestige winch 
it IS difficult for pnvate undertakings to secure Government colleges compare very 
favourably, I thmk more than favourably, with private ones, and I doubt whether the^ 
University, if it were entirely devoid of Government guarantee, could secure its professors 
as easily as it could do when it is known that tliere is alv^ays Government to fall back 
upon 

If Hbme Rule comes m any large measure education will take its place as a depart 
ment and, no doubt, the conditions will be very different from what they are now But, 
assuming that things remain as at present one can only say that there must be some 
reasonable socunty of tenure for those who hold educational posts If that is provided, 
if the government of the University is m the hands of its own teachers (not of outside 
lawyers and the hke, even if elected by the teachers), if the accounts of the University 
are published m as full a form as is possible and audited by a Government auditor, I see 
no reason whatever why self-government should not be given to the University 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdui 

I do not think any change in the existing relation of Government to the Um- 
versity or universities is necessary and, if made, will be of any advantage to all 
concerned I rather think it necessary that both Governments should exercise greater 
control over the universities. 
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Banerjea, J R 

The Governmeat of India ought to be the uitimatrj oontrolling authority so far 
as university regulations, affiliation of colleges, appointments of i niversity professors, 
readers, and eoturers are concerned as the University of CSalcutta was founded by the 
said Government and it has contnbuted largely, and is expected to contribute largely, 
to the University funds This Government has all along been fostenng the growtii of 
this University, and it is right that it sliould contmue to have the same relations to the 
University of Calcutta as it has now The Dacca University may well have as its ulti- 
mate controlhng authority the Government of Bengal as this Government will be m close 
touch with it 

At the same time, the views of the Provmcial Government ought to be considered in 
important university matters, even in the case of the University of Calcutta, for this Go- 
vernment IS directly m touch \^ith the University Hence, in all important university 
matters, though the Government of India ought to be the ultimate controlling authority, 
the Provincial Government may ivell be heard before an^ decision is amv^ at by tlie 
€k)vemment of India 


Banerjea, Dr Pramathanath 

The universities should be independent of Government control in regard to 
their internal administration A policy of non-intervention on the part of Government 
would be the best m thi« matter The right of Government to nominate members of 
the senate should also be curtailed, and the constitution of the Calcutta University 
should be so amended as to provide for three foniths of the senators being elected 
by the professors of colleges and the registered graduates of the University ^ Govern- 
ment ought, however, to help the University with funds and, when they do so, 
they may satisfy themselves as to the proper application of those funds by insisting 
upon a proper method of accounts and audit 


Banerjee, Gauranganath. 

The umversities are national institutions doing national work They cannot be 
divorced from the general educational machinery of the country or remain ngidly fixed 
to old methods and machinery, unrelated or inadequately related, to modern needs The 
I niversities may be maintained by endo laments left by private persons and they mav be, 
for the most part, independent of help from outside sources The universities are, ther<=‘- 
fore, the immediate trustees of the benefactions left them for the purposes ef higher 
education But the ultimate trustees are Government, which alone possesses the 
power and disinterestedness to bring co ordination and unity between independent, and 
sometimes antagomstic, mterests, to see that the spint is not sacrificed to the letter of 
their trust, and that the general interests of the beneficianes, who are the peop/c of the 
entire nation, are adequately secured Nor is it a sufficient reply to urge that the 
universities are efficiently governed and should be left to work out their own salvation. 
Even if there were no obvious anomalies, or challengeable methods, or unwise isolation, or 
wasteful overlapping, the Government of India should have a supervising aqd controlling 
power over the actions of the University No institution, however glorious, should 
lemam without the stimulus from time to time ansing from impartial enquiry, cntioism, 
and suggestion by the supervising body These latter arc specially urgent now when 
we are seeking after a scientifically related system of national education 

But I emphatically protest agamst the present system of governing (and too often 
dictating the pokey) the affairs of the University of Calcutta by a few narrow-minded 
bureaucratic officials having no knowledge either of the internal working of the University,* 
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Banirjsb* Oattbanganath — covM . — Bansbjbe, Sir Gooboo Dass — ^Bakebjbb, Jat- 
OOPAL — Banbbjeb, Rai Kumubini Kanta, Bahadur— Baeebjee, Mubaly Dhab — 
Banerjee, Sudhaesukumab 


or of the peculiar needs and the general interests of the nation What I propose is that 
neither the Government of India nor the Provmoial Government should interfere, as a 
rule, with the internal working of the institution or with the disbursements of its finances, 
but should only see that the general interests of the nation are adequately safeguarded 
and that a scientifically relat^ system of education on a national basis is given. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass 

In my judgment, the relation of the Provincial Government and of the Govern- 
ment of India to the universities of a provmce like Bengal should be only like that of 
an ultimate controllmg authority, with power such as every State responsible for the 
peace of the country should possess of preventing any revolutionary tendency m teach- 
mg Such power should be vested only m the head of the Government , it should be 
exercised only in extreme cases for reasons recorded , and it should produce its salutary 
effect more by its mere existence, than by its actual exercise But, in all matters of 
internal administration, the universities should be independent and free from external 
mterference if they are to exercise their functions eflSciently and to enjoy and deserve 
the respect and confidence of the people 


Banerjee, Jaygopal 

The internal administration of the University should not be interfered with by 
the outside executive authority In matters purely academic the University should 
also be the final authority Financial control over the budget may be exercised %n a 
general way by the Imperial Government, and the Provincial Governor should come into 
closer touch with the working of the University as its rector, or, preferably, chancellor 
without unduly curtailing the executive power of the Syndicate The Education Depart- 
ment should be, as far as possible, separated from politics and considered as more 
^‘academic ” than administrative*’ in its management, sphere of work, ideas, and 
ideals. It IS a mo3t question whether the chancellorship of the University should 
continue with the Viceroy and Governor-General 


Banerjee, Bai Eumudini Eanta, Bahadur 

The universities of a provmce should be directly under the Government of the 
province But, m the case of the present Calcutta University, the present arrangement 
may continue. All new universities should bo directly under the Government of Bengal. 


Banerjee, Muraly Dhab. 

Bengal is now fit for educational autonomy both Provincial and Imperial The 
Provincial and Impend Governments diould adequately endow the existmg University, 
and the umversities that may grow up in future in &e province with a part of the 
State revenue, should be represented in tibe senate and the executive and exercise 
the necessary control through these bodies. The majority of the fellows, however, 
diould be elected by the graduates and the staffs of the affiliated colleges Govern- 
ment should not interfere in Ae admimstration of the universities unless there is 
abuse of power. 


Banerjee, Subhansukuhar. 

The Government of India and the Provmoial Government should finance the University, 
hdp the University, as far as poasibieb in canying out its designs, and help the estab- 
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/ishment of new educational institutions throughout the country In matters of pnnciple 
the Umversity should enjoy perfect autonomy, and the State should have the power of 
voting only m the management of Umversity affairs It miut be said that the granting 
of p^ect autonomy to the Umversity has long become ovMue About seventy years 
of Government control must be regarded as more than enough* The mamtenance of 
a separate educational establishment by Government (such as the offices of the 
4irectors of public instruction, the divisional inspectors of schools, etc ) seems to me 
to be quite unnecessary Government colleges and schools should be handed over 
to the tfmversity The Umversity should be regarded as quite competent to solve the 
educational problems of Bengal The Umversity should also have a voice m the formation 
of the provincial budget Government should help the Umversity to be financially 
strong so as to enable it to exercise an effective control over the management of its own 
affairs and those of its constituent mstitutions. 


Banerji, Manmathanath. 

If the pnnciple that the University should be a teaching body be accepted I do 
not think it necessary that (Government should bother itself with the management of 
its own colleges I, therefore, think that Government should make over its colleges 
in the province to the University, and the management of them should be entirely 
vested in the hands of the University. The Umversity should thus absorb the Education 
Department of Government, leaving pnmary and middle English school education 
m the hands of (fcvemment The University, moreover, should take over th® full 
control of high school education, and advise Government regarding the policy to 
be adopted m the case of pnmary and secondary school education This would 
thus leid the University to have a free hand regarding the educational policy of a 
province. The University should then become, to a certain extent, a department of 
education of the Provincial Government and thus be m consultation with it The 
Umversity should have a definite source of allotment from the Government revenues of the 
provmce, and should also be empowered to tax the municipal institutions, the Port 
Commissioners, and the railway companies in the provmce Thus, the University will 
represent the ^ucation Department of the provmce m a semi*autonomous character, 
mad should be under the direct control of the Government of India 


Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Charan 

The relations between the universities and Government should be such as to leave 
to the former complete freedom of action, subject to control by Government when the 
universities depart materially from their legitimate functions In all matters of detail 
the umversities should have full powers , interference by Government is undesuraMe. 


Bardaloi, N. C. 

The (Government of India should have nothmg to do with the University or uni- 
versities of Bengal, but Assam should have a separate residential university of her own 
before Bengal has full control of her own university or universities. 


Basu^ P. 

The Government of India should have merely the nght to see that there is not 
Any abuse of the admuustrative powers vested m the University. At present, the 
syuabus or the course prescribed for the different examinations is require to be ap- 
proved by the Government of India before it can be apphed This is one of the most 
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misohievous rules that is allowed to obtain in university matters. Whatever may be 
the qualifications of persons in charge of the Government of India they are purely 
pohtical and administrative. . Their judpiment regard to the courses of study caa 
never be a sound one Nor^are they supposed to keep themselves in touch either 
with university affairs in England or with the special local conditions of the 
Calcutta University The result is that the most expert opinions in academic affairs- 
are submitted for. approval or rejection to a body which is usually unfit for the pur- 
pose and yet which, if it chooses, can be obstructive to the proper development of the 
University. In any case, the system involves loss of time and of the sense of inde- 
pendence which ought to fill the atmosphere of the University It would be absurd 
if the British Cabinet undertook to supervise the courses of study in the London or 
the Cambndge Universities, yet this is the sjstem in India 

The Piovmcial Government should have still less to do with universitv 
admimstration The Director of Public Instruction is a member of the syndicate, and 
Government has too many nominated members The Provincial Government is 
directly represented in the administration of the University, and it should have no 
other power than that of reporting to the Government of India any case of actual 
abuse which threatens to reduce the capacity of the University for doing good as an 
educational body 

During recent years the University has been subjected to so much interference’ 
from the Government of India that one feels in favour of a complete divorce between 
the two bodies But it is hoped that this senes of unusual interferences was due to 
causes which are not likely to be permanent 

With regard to the appointment of the staff the interference of the Government of 
India has been most pernicious Scholars of very great achievements have been 
refused merely because they happen not to profess what the Government wants them 
to do in matters of political discussion The ground given in some such cases was 
the necessity to maintain the pure atmosphere of study untroubled by the pohtical 
discussions of the moment, but none of these scholars who were going to be appointed 
V ere to lecture on current politics and it was not at all proved that they would go astray 
and iirelevantly talk politics while teaching English literature, ancient Muslim history, 
or public international law This was evidently a case where Government intervened 
without any cause for it They might more prudently have waited and seen if these 
scholars were stupid enough to bung the heat of cuirent political life into their 
lectures on English literature But, on the contrary, there have been professors of 
very high grades in Government service who do occasionally say good-bye to their 
courses of study and, to the diversion of all, give sermons on questions of modern 
Dolitics in India By applying the same principles of Government these persons should 
have been immediately removed from the instructing staff But this was not done 
because these persons happened to be irrelevant m support of Government 

This IS not unnatural, though highly imjust If the intention of Government 
bo to create ‘ a pure atmosphere of study without anything of present politics, let 
that be stnctly adhered to so that students may be absolutely free from any political 
bias It 18 a grievous wrong to allow pliable minds to be impressed by the opinions 
of one*side, which are usually expressed with all the vehemence and overcolouring 
of partisanship while shutting out all opinions of the other side Even if Govern- 
ment do not mean so the University, thus, is used as a safe machine for propagandist 
ivork of a pohtical nature This is unjust and pernicious both to the students and 
to the nation and, as such, requires to be discountenanced The remedy lies in 
withdrawing the power of Government with regard to these matters and vesting in 
the University the right to punish any of the professors in Government service who 
may, in future, be impudent enough to be «o irrelevant, T^hile, apparently, lectunng 
to the class on some innocent topic 


Basu, Satyendra Nath 

Advanced universities in other countries are practically independent of Govern- 
ment control. However desirable it mav be to follow them it may not be expedient 
to establish similar relations in the near future b-^^ween Government and uniVersitiesi 
in this <*ountry 
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Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta. 

We think all the difleiont univerMties should be under the Government of India. 
The educational member of the Vi’ciov’s Council shoul^bc the head of tho Education 
D3partment in all provinces. The imivtrsitv of a province should be the control- 
Ii ig head of all uicorporated educational institutions m that province Government, 
however, should not interfere with the internal administiation of the universities 


Bhandarkar, D. B. 

The University should be allowed freely to work out its own salvation, and Go- 
vernment should not interfere with its working unless they think that the University 
IS taking steps which are positively detrimental to the cause of education, or are objec- 
tionable from the political point of view Under the latter circumstances the matter 
should be decided by the Viceioy’s Council alone and not by any one official It is, 
however, necessary that Government should feel some interest m the University, and 
the Governor and the Viceroy should, therefore, continue to be the lector and the 
chancellor of the University, as heretofore, but the vice-chancelloi should, in all cases, 
be elected by the senate He should be Iheir whole-time officer, and should be paid, 
if possible If he happens to be a Government servant his services should be trans- 
ferred to the University 


Bhandarkar, Sir 11 G. 

The relations at present existing between the Government of Bombay and the 
University of Bombay are gencially satisfactory They may be gathered from the 
following facts — 

(a) The members of the Executive Council are ex^ojjicio fellows of the University. 

(b) Eighty per cent of the fellows is appointed by the chancellor, who is tho 

Governor of Bombay 

(c) The vice-chancellor, who is the chairman of the syndicate, and generally 

presides over the meetings of the senate, is appointed by Government 

(d) The Director of Public Instruction of Bombay is an ex-officio member of the 

senate and the syndicate. 

(e) The resolutions of the senate have to receive the final approval of Govern- 

ment 

Government should not interfere with the details of university administration nor 
endeavour to influence debates on special subjects in the senate 

I think the affiliated colleges should be represented m the senate, and the staffs of 
thoM colleges shoul^be formed into a constituency and allowed to elect twenty-five 
ordinary fellows out of the number now elected by the chancellor All the ordinary 
members of the senate should be men known to take a keen interest in education, or 
should be holders of degrees of any Indian or European university 


Bhattacharjbb, Mohini Mohan 

A close connection between the Umversity and the Goveinraent of India was estab- 
lished by the Act of 1868 which led to the foundation of the University The Viceroy 
was made the ex-offiew chancellor and the Indian Government was given the power of 
nominating the \ ice-chancellor and a large number of fellows of the Umvraity 

This connection was continued even when the capital was removed to Delhi and the 
Viceroy began to divide his time between Delhi and Simla So long as Calcutta was the 
capital, and the Government of India spent a portion of the year in this city, the 
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Bhattaoharjee, Mohini Mohan — contd — Bhaitachabyya^* Haridas 


University might be said to have an opportumty of attracting the notice and interest of th^ 
Supreme Government and, as such, there were prmd facte some grounds for the retention 
of the control of the University by the Supreme Government But, since 1911, the Govern- 
ment of India has been presented by distance from watching over the educational affairs 
of Bengal, and the justificanon for retammg control over the University has vanished* 
It has been urged that the Calcutta University is entrusted with the education of other 
provinces than the Bengal Presidency, viz , Bihar, Assam, and Burma, and the Bengal 
Government is naturally not concerned with the interests of these provinces In order 
to safeguard the mterests of these provinces the Government of India should, it is argued, 
retain the control of the University of Calcutta instead of handing it over to the Govem-^ 
ment of Bengal This argument has lost much force by the creation of the Patna Uni- 
versity and the formulation of a scheme for a umversity at Burma Moreover, the number 
of students m Burma and m Assam is not very large, and it is hardly wise to continue tho 
arrangement by which a department situat^ at a distance of a thousand miles from 
Calcutta IS vested with the power of controlling its university on the technical ground 
that the few students of Assam and Burma are not represented by the Governm^^nt of 
Bengal 

The Bengal Government ought, therefore, to replace the Government of India so far 
as the Calcutta Umversity is concerned But the relations between the University and 
Government should not be the same as they have been up to this time Up to this time- 
Government has had too much power of control over the Umversity Under the 
regulations the appointment of university lecturers and professors is subject to the 
sanction of Government, and so is the recogmtion of schools and colleges The senate 
consists of men who take an interest in education and are fit to advise on educational 
matters, and a large majority of members of the senate is nominated by Government, 
and it IS sheer red-tapism to subject the decision of this body to the sanction of a 
Government department which certamly cannot secure the services of better menta 
criticise the recommendations of the senate The defect of the system is, however,, 
apparent The members of the senate feel that their power is illusory and do not take a» 
keen an interest in their work as they ought to do 

The new regulations define rigidly the courses of stud> and the number of papers 
that have to be set at an exammation No changes can be made in the syllabuses or 
courses of study by the senate or the vanous boards of studies or faculties without the 
sanction of Government If a change is recommended as necessary and desirable 
it IS liable to be rejected at Simla or L^lhi Preparation of syllabuses and of courses of 
study, as well as their amendment, requires experience in teaching and is better done by 
educational experts In 1914 Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, the then vice-chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, rightly complaired m his convocait''n address agiinst the over 
ruling of expert opmion m educational matters like the formation of syllabuses and 
courses of study by Government at Simla 

There is one subject closely connected with the question of Government’s relation-* with 
the Umversity This relates to the constitution of the senate Of the 100 members 
of the^nate eight are nommated by Government, ten by the faculties, and only ten by 
the registered graduates of the Umversity The University has in its hands the destinies 
of about fifty collies scattered throughout Bengal Of these only a dozen are Govern- 
ment institutions and the rest are private The majonty of the students of the University 
IS educated at private collages Then, again, the Umversity has its chief source of income* 
m the fees paid by these students when they are candidates for umversity examinations 
The recurring grant from Government, except the endowments for some of the Univers 
ity chairs, is small in comparison with them In fairness to these colleges they ought ta 
have substantial representation in the senate and the number of Government nominees- 
should be cut down 


Bhattachabtya, Haridas. 

The University ought to be more and more autonomous Subject to this general 
pnnciple the present systein ought to contmue The Viceroy and Qovemor^Oeneral ought 
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Bhattachabyya, Haridas— confc/ — Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kali- 
prasanna-^Bhowal, Govinda Chandra — Biswas>, Chabu Chandra — Bompas, The 
Hon’ble Mr C H 


tobetheChancdlorof theCakvUa Vmverstty because this would redound to the prestigo 
of the University and serve as an historic index of the once metropolitan character of 
Calcutta 

Calcutta IS uniquely situated and, ev^ when Birma and Assam get separate 
universities of their own, students from Bihar and Onssa, Burma, Assam, the United 
Provinces, and Madras are likely to seek its higher degrees Any careful obser\er would 
find out that withm the last ten years the foreign element m college classes has 
perceptibly mcreased 

Other universities are hkely to be estabh^ed as education becomes more general, and 
the Governor of the Presidency of Bengal ought to be the chancellor of such universities 
unless it be decided that chancellorship should be decided by election The Governor 
ought to be the chancellor of the Dacca University, but he should continue to be tiie 
rector of the Calcutta Umversity as at present 

The Calcutta University has grown to such dimensions with its numerous faculties 
that large expenses would be recurrent To thrust such a university upon the Bengal 
Government would mean a senous stram upon the provmcial revenues and a curtailment 
of the evergrowing activities of the University Till Bengal becomes fiscally autonomous 
she 18 not hkely to be able to mamtam dec^tly such a big University, and it would be 
impossible to found other universities withm the presidency The only way out of the 
difficulty will be to levy an educational cess Even this cannot be offered as a complete 
solution as the total cess realised would be imufficient to meet the expenses of university 
education, as well as of primary education, which would have to be made free and 
compulsory as a set-off agaimt the additional financial burden imposed 


BhattacharyyAi Mahamahopadhyaya Kaliprasanna 

The university should be a self governing and self -elective body, with the Viceroy 
as the supreme conti oiling i uthonty 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra 

The universities should bo free from all direct Government control They should 
be autonomous Government will enunciate the policy of education to bo followed 
consistently with the interests of the people and Government alike Government 
interference should not step in unless, and until, the policy of the university becomes 
hostile to the interests of Government 


Biswas, Charu Chandra 

In academic matters Government should have no powers of interference with the 
university 

The elective principle in its constitution should be further widened, the right of 
veto now possessed by Government being done away with 


Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr C H. 

As the Government of India and of the provinces are understood to be now in 
the melting pot it is difficult to answer this question Broadly speaking, the less a foreign 
Government has to do with a umversity the better. 
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Boss, B C — Bose, Rai Chueilal, Bahadur— Bose, Harakanta — Bose, Khudi Bam. 


Bose, B C. 

If there is to be only umveisity in Bengal, as suggested in my answer to ques 
tion 4, the relations of His Excellency the Viceroy and His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal to As Umversity here should contmue as at present As the premier iniver&ity 
in the country, as the mother of all the universities in Northern India, and as yet 
possessmg ]unsdiotion beyond the terntonal limits of the province, it ffMy deserves 
to retain the privilege and distinction that it has enpjye I all along But whether it is the 
local or the Supreme Government that is to be directly connected with the University, 
the relation of Government to the University must be one of the utmost sympathy, 
co-operation, and help Education can always claim very strong support at the 
hands of Government, as well as exemption from injurious interference Govern- 
meat shoull, on the one hanl allow to th'* Univtrsity a large amount of freedom 
from officialism and, on the other he always ready to lidlen to its requ^^sls an J fulfil them, 
as it has so often done in the past Nor should there bo any hesitation on the part 
of the University to ajipioach Government in lespect of finances or of measures bke 
those contemplated, in my answer to question 18 

It would be no small support to the University if Goveinnent were to engage, 
and influence private companies ox Arms to engage, such young men as art trained and 
declared profleient by a local university (in respect of goner J cultuie oi technical skill, 
as the case may be) in preference to people of the same ability and qualifications turned 
out by other umversities or devoid of any university education (c/ q lesti jii 15) This 
should, therefore, be always attempted, as far as possible 


Bose, Bai Chunilal, Bahadur. 

The universities should be independent of the Imperial and Piovmcial Governments 
in regard to both their internal and external management The Education Depart- 
ment of the Provincial Government should be represented both on the senate and on 
the syndicate of the University It should have dealings with the Provincial Govern- 
ment only. 


Bose, Habakanta 

The relation ot the Government of India and of the Provincial Government to the 
University should be like that between a benevolent father and his grown up son , there is 
now in the province such a large number of educated men capable of managing efficiently 
the affairs of the Umversity that it may safely be granted a full measure of self- 
government The Government of India should, however, continue to render pecuniary 
help to tie University and watch its progress , and the Provincial Government should be 
represented on its governing body by the Membei m charge of Education, the Director 
of Public Instruction, and a few high officials of the Education Department, whose wise 
counsel and expert knowledge would be of great kelp to it 


Bose, Ehudi Bam. 

The gemus of the Calcutta University— indubitably the premier university in the 
East— that has lent itself to its rapid evolution (through many a good report and evil) 
into the first teaching university of the Britiiffi Indian Empire has, I venture to 
submit, amply made good its credentials for evolving itself further into the first auto- 
nomous univenuty in that Empire in its relation alike to the Provincial and the 
Imperial Governments 
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Brown, Arthur— Chakravarti, Brajalal — Chakravarti, Chintaharak— Chanda, 
The Hdn’ble Mr Kamini Kumar — Chattbrj^e, R\mixandv 


Brown, ‘Arthur. 

It IS important that there should be some general Imperial control over all the 
1 niversities It is most desirable that the various Indian pfovmces should not be water- 
tight compartments m matters of education, but that teachers should move from one to 
another much more freely than at present Without that those who are unfortunate to 
be away from certain centres are doomed, and it is not to the interest of higher education 
that they should feel doomed Moreover, it must bo borne in mmd that India cannot 
possibly have more than one or two even moderately good universities, even though 
she ma;y have a multitude of indifferent ones It may be desirable to relieve the situation 
in this part of India by dismembeimg the University of Calcutta, but the University of 
<!!aloutta would remain the only university from which anything could ever be hoped 
It would continue to attract, and shoul I continue to attract, students fi om districts out 
side its own proper province I say “ should continue because it would remain the sole 
chance of youths from a very big part of India getting an adequate education There- 
fore, it should remaui a university under Imperial contiol 


Chakravarti, Brajalal. 

I would advocate a return to the old Hindu method of work So far as the work 
of teaching and the internal management are concerned it should be left to the 
professors who are en^ged in the work There win be general supervision by Oovem- 
ment. Umversities ^ould be patronised by Government and be free from all taint 
of a commercial spmt The pfRsent meth^ of collecting fees from students should 
be abolished and, subiect to the income of endowments, the cost of maintaining teachers 
Rnd students should be borne by Government. 


Chakravarti, Chintaharan 

A university or universities of a piovince should be under the control of the 
Provmcial Government The present relation between the Calcutta University and 
the Government of India may, however, continue But the universities that may here- 
after be establudied should be undi r the control of the Provincial Government only. 


Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr Eamini Kumar 

I would have universities as self-governing institutions independent of ^Govern- 
ment control. 


Chatterjee, Ramananda. 

The university or universities of Bengal should be free from all Government 
control They should be self-govemmg bodies like the great British I'mversities 

In our country educational problems have to be considered, it is thought, from both 
pohtioal and eduoational points of view I will do so briefly 

The persons who generally compose the Governments of India and Bengal are not 
intelleotually and morally and by their scholastic and scientiflc attainments better fitted 
to control the affairs of the university than the umversity and college professors, the 
learned professions, and the body of 'graduates, combined There remains, then, to 
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QUESTION 14 


Chatterjes, Ramananda — emid — Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur SJIrat Chandra 


consider the question of political control The laws of the country are quite sufficient to 
prevent any abuse of opportunity by professors and others connected with colleges and 
the Umver^ty As responsible government has been authoritatively declared to be 
our political goab and as weCiave been promised a substantial hrst instalment of it at no 
distant date, there must now be less reason for apprehending any political evil conse- 
quences from granting full self government to the University No corporate body in the 
country is better fitt^ for full self-government than the University as all its members 
are adequately educated responsible persons Such self-government is essentially 
necessary for stimulating a public interest in its affairs, for increasing the flow of bene- 
factions towards it, for preventing abuse of power by cliques, and for makmg the 
University a part of our national life We cannot do the best for it, and cannot havo 
the best from it, so long as we cannot rightly consider it our very own 

It may be said that Government will not help the University with money unless it 
can control it, on the principle that he who pays the piper should have the right to call 
the tune But it is really the people who pay the piper, and, therefore, it is their 
representatives who ought to exercise control However, in any case, it is better for the 
University to be free and poor, than dependent and wealthy 

I think we are ht to manage the affairs of the University Even a conservative like 
the late Sir George Birdu ood, whose direct touch with India ceased long ago, since when 
we have made much progress in education, wrote in his Sva Were I responsible 
for the government of India I would at once place the Educational Department wholly 
in the hands of duly qualified Hindus, Muslnns, and Parsis 

Various Bntish and other Western authontios have declared that, in order to perfectly 
fulfil their function as instruments of human progress, universities should be independent 
of State control For instance. Principal Griffiths saidhn the course of his address at the 
educational section of the British Association meetings in 1914 — 

** The freedom of the universities is one of the highest educational assets of thia 
country [Great Britain], and it is to the advantage of the community as a 
whole that each university should be left unfettered to develop its energies, 
promote research, and advance learning in the manner best suited to its 
environment It is conceivable that it might be bettor for universities to 
struggle on m comparative jioverty rather than yield to the temptation of 
affluence coupled with State control ” 

It may be urged that, unless there is State control over our universities. Government 
may refuse to recognise their certificates and degrees as qualifying for the public service 
I do not see why (^vemment should act m that way, particularly as Government itself 
IS gomg, accordmg to authoritative declaration, more and more to be responsible to the 
people Government cannot have a better recruiting-ground for its services than the 
class of graduatsB in the country 

Qufstion 6 gsks what callings and professions are necessaty for service to, and the 
advancement of, India ” The University can be an mstrument for such service and 
advancement only to the extent that it becomes self-governing 


Chattebjee, Rai Bahadur Sabat Chandba. 

The answer to this question depends upon the financial relations between the 
two Governments If the Provincial Government is given entire control of certain re- 
venues, and IS given the right to impose taxes for purposes of education then, the Govern- 
ment of India need not have any connection with the University So long as the Govern- 
ment of India continues to be the authonty to make the educational grants directly or 
through the local Government the University should have direct communication with 
the Government of India 
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Chattebjbe, Suniti Kumar — Chaudhuri, The Hon’blc Justice Sir Asutosh — 
Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mohan — C'haudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu KishorI MoHA^ — 
Choudhury, Rai Yatindra Nath— -Cocks, S W 


Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar 

The Government of the country. Imperial or Provmcial, must necessarily continue 
to be the mam, if not the only, financier of the University So it is desirable that it shall 
see that the funds supplied by it are not misspent But the University must be completely 
self-go\emingy and Government must not interfere with the University either in i ts 
policy or in its internal administration 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh 

I think all the different universities should be undei the Government of India 
The educational member of the Imperial Legislative Council should be the head of tiie 
Education Department of all the pnmnees The university of a province should bo the 
controlling head of all mcoiporated educational institutions of that provinee 


Chaudhuri, Bhuban Mohan 

In all other matters, except finance, the University should bo independent of the 
Government of India The Government of India should lender adequate financial 
assistance to the Univeisity, but cease to interfere m the internal administration 
of the University The Governor of Bengal should be the chaucelloi of the University 
and, as such, should be connected with the University, but the decision of the 
senate should be final in all university matters 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan 

I think the functions of Government in relation to universities should be restrictive 
and negative, rather than active and positive, that is so long as ’he University con 
ducted affairs satisfactorily there should bo no interference on the part pf Government 
at any stage The Universit} therefore peaking g n relly, should have autonomy m 
managing its own affairs with ^ certain grant from the local Government The Govtm 
ment of India should have nothing to do except to mainta n a general supervision 
Secondary education also ahould be < ontrolled and supervised by the University, with 
the help of an expert inspecting staff If, however, there is any great dereliction of 
duty on the part of the University Government should interfere It would be well 
for this purpose to have a periodical inspection of University affaiis by experts 
appointed by Government 


Choudhury, Kai Yaiindra Nath 

The Government of India ought not to liave any direct control over our Uni- 
versity Our University should be in direct touch with the Provincial Government 
which will look after its affairs through a member of its Executive Council who will 
be always an Indian 


Cocks, ST W 

It appears to be necessary that the Provincial Government should, through the 
Governor or Lieutenant Governor as chancellor, control, by means of the nght of veto, the 
pohoy of the University The control of the Government of India should bo limited 
to the approval of the Bill incorporating the University That done, all powers at present 
etercised by the Government of India might safely be delegated to the chancolloc 
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Cocks, S W — coMd — Cullis, Dr C E — Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr J R — 
Das Dr Kedarnath— Das Gupta, Surendranath — De, SatisOhandra 


In hnancial matters the University should be under the control of Government since 
it must lely for a long time to come mainly, if not entirely, on public funds for main- 
tenance This condition necessarily limits the growth of the Umversity but^ no doubt, in 
course of time, wealthy citizens will contribute to its funds, and its future developmeoit 
ivill depend veiy laigcly on thb degree of suppoit it receives from endowment by pnvate 
benefactors Nothing in India corn spends to the conditions under which Vacation 
became in Europe the care of a powoilul and wealthy organisation largely independent 
of the State, and in India the highest, as well as the lowest, stages of education must be the 
<adair of the secular authority 


CuLLib, Dr C E 

It would seem lhat education (including elementary and technical education) 
«hould be one of the most mtimate conceriis of the Provincial Government, and that the 
Go\ernnient of India should encourage and stimulate the Provincial Government to 
de\ote the closest attention and the best thought to education 

University education has reached a sufficiently high stage of development to have 
a large measure of independence The supervision of university education can be 
entrusted to theUnuersity, the Provincnl Cfovernment exercismg control proportionate 
to its contributions to the funds, of the Umversity, but reserving the right to exercise full 
i ontrol 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr J R 

It IS difficult without time and study to answer such a question except generally, 
appears to me to be essential that Government should preside 


Das, Dr Keuarnath 


The control which is vested in the Government of India and the Government of 
Bengal by the Indian Universities Act, 1904, over the Calcutta University seems to be 
salutary 


Das Gupta, Surendranath 

As regal ds this question I think that immediate connection with the Government 
of India IS often the cause of much delay and postponement of many duties requiring 
immediate action It would be better if the Governor-General delegated most of his 
powers to a board consisting of members nominated by the Government of India and 
the Government of Bengal, and elected by the Bengal Legislative Council and the 
University 

For all ordinary purposes this board should determine the relation of Government 
and the University It is only when there is a difference of opinion between this 
board and the Umversity that the Government of India should be approached by the 
University to finally decide &e point in question The University should have power 
to approach the Government of India pn matters such as that of Imperial grants or 
the like directly or through the board 


De, Satischandra 

Government should interfere only when there is a widespread scandal indicating 
that the pubhc have lost their confidence m the Umversity executive 
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Dk, StrsHiL Kum4r — Dry, Baboda. Pbosadd — Dba N \ — D'Sin’zt P (■ 


De, Sushil Kumar 


I have not studied this question in all its bearing*-, out if I ma\ be pei nutted to 
offer a lawman’s point of view I would suggest — 

(a) That the Provincial Government should take the place of the Government of 
India in the constitution of the Uni\ersity It is vor\ difficult to understand 
what the lon’ble the education member meant when he said that from the 
serene and calm heights of Simla the University problems could be soon in 
the light of a better perspective , but one vould feci more inclined to agie^ 
with our noble chancellor when he said in the last annual convocation 
(January, 1917) — “ Since I assumed office I have been very conscious of the 
grave inconvenience of the distance which separates the University from its 
ChancellorandtheGovernment of India It is impossible for us to have 
that close and intimate knouledgt of your affaiis which only residence on 
the spot can give ” It is time indeed that the Government of Bengal should 
take over charge 

(&) As to the general relation betiivecn tht State and the University m> view is that, 
in matters purely academic, the State ought not to interfere, and the Univers 
ity ought to be given perfect autonomy m this matter — for the worst foim of 
State tyranny is tyranny over thought As an instauco to the point I mav 
quote the case of the appointment of professors or lecturers The University 
IS, undoubtedly, the best judge for this purpose , but tlie sanction of Govern 
ment, under the University constitution, is necessary and it ma> poremptoiily 
refuse such sanction and, in some cases, it has With regard to the 
teaching staff in a Government college an anomalous state cf things exists 
The appointment, control, and transfer of teachers are matt( ia entirely m the 
hands of Government, although tht Univeisitv vhich isconoermd with 
the efiSoiency, or otherwise, of thi teaching staff ( ught to b^ allowed 
supremo control over those matter«> Only general control in matters other 
than academic should be reserved to the State 


Dey, Baroda Prosaud 

The Government of India, as at present situated, should have the general control 
of all universities in India ind the lespective Provincial Governments should bo moie 
closely associated with the universities m then provinces In casob of any diffci cnee 
of opinion between Provimial Governments and then umvorsitieb the Government 
of India maj act cas aibitratoi 


Dey,!?* N 

The present system mav be maintained — the Viceroy being the chaucelloi having 
the power of veto Both the local and Impenal Governments are, and will continue, 
to be the chief benefactors to the University Only one-fifth, and no more, of the 
members of the senate should be nominated by Government, the remaining four- 
fifths being totally elected from different electorates already mentioned The vice 
chancellor oug^t to be elected by the senate 


D’Souza, P G 

In all academic questions the University should be mdependent of Government 
cntrol. It should also have a voice m the*appomtment of university professors It- 
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QUESTION 14 


D’SotzA, P G — corUd — Durr, P N — Dutt, Rbbati Bavian 


should also have complete financial independence within its budget limits The power 
of Government to interfere should be linuted to cases m which they are satisfied by the 
report of an independent commission that the affairs of the University are not managed 
so as to serve the objects and purposes of the University or a complaint to this effect 
ih received from not less than one third of the senators or one fouith of the number of 
registered graduates 


Dutt, P N 

The control of the University may, with advantage* be transferred to the local 
Government In the past there has been a good deal of unnecessary f notion between 
the University and the Government of India The local Government* being on the 
spot, will be better able to deal with umversity problems and thus avoid unnecessary 
friction The idea of the Umversity being ruled by a body outside its hmits* and beyond 
its influence, does not find favour with mo As regards the amount of control necessary 
to be exercised much will depend upon the personnel of the University and the controlling 
Oovemment* and it is difficult to say anything definite As legards finances, at present 
Government exercises no control, nor does it exercise any control over matters of internal 
management* like the creation of appointments My own idea is that the whole question 
of control by Government over the Umversity should be reconsidered in the light of past 
expenence, and that* in future* in all matters m which powers of control are reserved 
by Government the University should submit to it wilhngly and ungrudgingly* 
but that powers of control should be reserved by Government, only where thej^ are 
actually necessary* and that in all other matters the University should have a free hand 


Dutt, Rebati Raman 

A great race of the West, seething with the pulsations of a new life, came to this land 
of the Ganges, the pilgrim’s hall in the East* with all its perfumed proffer of justice, liberty* 
and right* and slowly obtamed its status supreme amongst the ever charitable people of 
the East That is the administration that began, that is our Government It was 
destined to confer upon the natives of India those vast material and moral blessings that 
she may under Providence derive from her connection with England It was bound 
to proclaim the dawn of a great festivity in the common quest of truth and knowledge* 
in the common worship of the Great One above It came with its music at the door and 
called our fathers and uncles out to wake us up from our slumber in the dark chamber 
inside and we rushed in joy and inaugurated this Umversity, this organised talent of the 
East and the West Thus* the mterests of the admmistration and of the University are 
one and the same their end m view is one The University is the body that, by its very 
orgamsation, by its very name, is responsible for the advancement of learning, is respons 
ible for the cause of education m the land It is the Umversity that should say where a 
college or a school should be allowed to grow* and with what equipment, surroundings* or 
pecuniary responsibihties it should be allowed to come up for recogmtion The Univers- 
ity IS more than sixty years old* with its array of bnlliant men* and must realise this 
position to the full* and must manage to do without any guidance and censonng from 
outside The admmistration is ever there with it* and within it, with the offer of assist- 
ance from the educational experts of the West, with the offer of a portion of its revenue * 
and let the Umversity shape itself anew, plume itself with the beat feathers This should 
exactly be the relation between the Umversity and Government It is the University’s 
care to find which coU^e or school requires a grant in its aid, which college or school 
can do without it* and to which fresh college or school the grant may go The amount of 
grants m aid for colleges and schools will* thus* be at the disposal of the University* and 
there will be formed a ooU^e education board withm the Umversity The Director of 
Public Instruction will necessarily be m it and the Umversity’s own college inspectors 
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Dutt, Bebati Raman— 


also will be there The board will administer the fund according to the necessities of 
particular colleges 

The University should exercise exactly the same powers with r^ard to its high schools 
The University should not rest satisfied with its initial infomjhtion, that the school came 
up to the necessary standard of recognition, but should continue to exercise its influence 
steadily It will be the Umversitj’s care to see that the school may not die, its standard 
may not fall off, and it will be the University s task to see where fresh schools, fresh centres 
of education, may be opened Schools are many and scattered all over the country and 
their number is ever on the increase and it is not pos<nble for a centralised body like tho 
University of Calcutta to exercise these functions properly This part of its A\ork the 
University should delegate to its own branch organisation m the district, the district 
-educational council, which will represent the best talents of the district and send up a 
member to the University This member, and othei local members of tiie University from 
local colleges and schools, will be in this district council and they will do the Uni\ ersity’s 
work in the district in co operation with the best local talent and official experts and in- 
spectors The amount of grants in aid for high schools in the distnct will be handed over 
to the distnct council for administration This council will decide the financial necessities 
of local schools and submit its recommendations to the University as regards the con- 
ditions and equipment of fresh schools seeking affiliation There alread> exist in the 
district two separate organisations — the distnct committee of public instruction and 
the educational committee of the district board — and they should both be amalgamated 
into one district education council, at once responsible to the University for high school 
education and to the district board fo¥ pnmary school management It is the Univers- 
ity that shares in part the responsibility for high sc hool education and college education 
It is an organisation intended for that purpose Let the University, therefore, fully assume 
this responsibility and exercise it with the fullest conhdence As regards grants, inspec 
tion and inauguration of collies, the University will work thioigh its o^n organisation, 
the college education board, with tho University's own inspectors of colleges As regards 
high schools the University may have inspectors of its own or, for this part of the Univers- 
ity’s work, the official inspectors of schools will be responsible to the University’s branch 
organisation, the distnct educational council 

In this connection, I may mention here that the great defect of the existing University 
luanigement exercising jurii^iction over a considerable area is the absence of a connecting 
link with the country abroad, and the result is that the University’s work does not arouse 
enthusiasm in the country and the University’s need does not appeal to the people in the 
eountry An institution like the University of Calcutta is no closed door teachers’ hall, 
but it is responsible for the advancement of learning amongst seventy millions of people 
over an extensive area It therefore stands eminently to reason that it must have its 
district branches and district representatives As it is, the people in the corner of a dis- 
trict may feel great enthusiasm for a new institution and send a representative to Calcutta 
He does not know to whom particularly he should make his appeal The metropolitan 
busy man is not likely to feel the same enthusiasm for him, and his petition is referr^ to 
the man on the spot, the mspector of schools, for want of a more responsible organisation 
There is, no doubt, a salutary provision that the University may ask for a report from 
other persons, too, but this is never resorted to The inspector is Qovernment’s 
educational expert of the West accustomed to c Esther ideals of high school life and it 
is little wonder that the village site of Bengal looks wild to him The site, the building, the 
playground, the hostel, do not always meet with his full approval and, slowly, the organis- 
ation of a school has become a matter of Rs 15,000 — Rs 20,000 where it was Rs 2,000 or 
Rs 3,000 before A village school with its limited commumcations can serve, at most, 
an area of three or four square miles, and the expenses up to the standard of approval 
have grown beyond the capabilities of many an area Similarly, the organisation of a college 
has become a matter of lakhs and is beyond the capabilities of many towns, too The ex- 
penses may, no doubt, mean a better start in educational equipment, but they mean loss 
in educational energy and hmitation m educational advancement as well, and all this 
because theUmversity responsible for high ichool andcoUege education had not its own 
responsible organisations And let us remember m this connection, our Imperial father’s 
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Dutt, Klbati Ramak — contd — Dxjtta, Promodk Chandra — European ^ Aasociation^ 
Calcutta — Geddss, Patrick — Ghose, The Hon'ble Rai Debbndbr Chundkr, 
Bahadur — GiiobE, Sir Rash Beuary 


will to see a network of sohoolsand colleges throughout the country and to see his child- 
ren’s Indian homes cheered with education Let the University remember this and rise* 
supreme m its efforts with its fullest responsibihties exercised all by itself through its owa 
organisation The <3lter(.d "^relationship between Government and a university like 
the Calcutta University need not m any way be stramed and inharmomous The Uni 
versity’s first and foremost concern will be with the Provincial Government, and the^ 
Government of India should delegate all its powers to local Governments as regards 
a local university or universities 


Dutta, Promodb Chandra 

The University should be practically an autonomous institution The senate should 
consist of 120 members — 

80 nommated by the chancellor (including ex-officio members) 

30 elected by the professors of colleges from amongst themselves, each first grade 
college having one representative on the senate and each second grade- 
college getting a ropiesentative every three years 
30 by registered graduates 
30 by the faculties 

The Government of India should have nothing to do with the University The 
Bengal Government should have the power to yeto any measure for three years, 
but, if the senate should msist upon it, thrice m consecutive years (once every year) it 
should automatically become law 

In order to secure representation of experts in all subjects in the senate ihe 
s\ndicate should determine m which subjects specialists are necessary each year 

The senate should contain experts, and also successful lawryers, engineers doctors, 
merchants, artists, poets, and politicians 


European Ahsonation, Calcutta 

The Government of India should cease <o hav direct control over the Calcutta 
University The chancellor should be th^ Governor of Beng d 


Geddes, Patrick 

The best relations between any Government and the universities of its country 
are exemplified by those of its religious neutrahty I should hope much from changes 
m tins direction I have already given examples from various countries pointing 
thither, and I cannot imagine any British university desiring increase of State control, 
and certainly not towards present Indian standards (See rny answer to question 6 ) 


Ghose, The Hon’ble Rai Debender Chunder, Bahadur 

When the Provincial Government of Bengal becomes autonomous the Univers- 
ity of Calcutta should be under the sole control of that Government 

Ghose, Sir Bash Behary 

Government should have no powers of interference with the University m academia 
matters 
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Giiosu, Bimal Chandra— GiiObii, Di vaprasvd— Cho^ii, jNiNciUNDBi— G ilchrist, 

R N 


Giiosii, Bimal Chandra 

This icldtion odn be iu(lic\t(d biutly \n iMng that liio l^iiivcrsity to be pri- 
lUdnly a ftderition ol colleges dclimiiist creel by flie icpic sciitatn cs of thi colleges, but 
helped by a few nomin.tcd tdlo'\s, and coutiollid in ultimito qutslioiis of policy and 
hnanee by the Piovincial Govirnnicnt The Hprescnt.itives of the colleges, and college 
electorate^, should «ih^ ay s be in i distinct in ijoiity llu Umvt i sity should not be treated 
as a department of the (jlovcrnnient or an adjunct to a dcpailiiient 


UllOSlf, Devaprasad 

Government should intcifore as little as posbihlo with the normal working of an 
educational body like the Umvcibity The giant which Govtrnment allots aiuiually 
to the University should, of course, be letaincd, and may even bo increasoil, if 
hnances allow, because it is the duty of cveiy Govcinmcnt to piovidc foi the higlur 
education of its subjects, hut the noiniil adminisf istion of the University should bo 
left wholly m the hands of the people, avIioso elected n pipsenitative s should compose 
the senate It is under a polny of }atsse -faire that umvcisiiK s thiivo bfst, and the 
cirdmal piinciplo of univeisity «id ministration ought to be the extension and iinpiovo- 
ment of iducation unfettcied bv any politie il jnt |)f)ssebsions 

As matters stand at piesent the senate is nnde iij) of 100 oidinaiy fellows, no 
loss than ttO of whom arc nonunated by Govcnimont, 10 being elected by the faculties, 
and the lemaimng 10 only being oh etc d bv the giaduatos of Ibe Umvoisify Piac- 
tically, therefore, the rileiitti T^mvcrsity is an oOunlisrd University 

My idea is that tin re should bo no member nominated by Government among 
the ordinal y follows 1 would suggest the following eonstitution — 

The pimeipalb of all fust giade colleges should bo rr oljido members of the senate 
Teacheis and jiiofcssors m each college wlio have been engaged for a period 
of ten years oi more in educational woik should choose some representatives 
among them (the number to vary accoiding to tlio sticnglh of the requisite 
qualified staff m each college), and these reprc'sentatives will be mciiihcrB 
of the senate The rest of the senate is to be eleeted by the registered 
graduates and by the faculties 

Tn a woid, just as the woiking of the Univeisity should bo noimally free of official 
domination, sinulatlv, it ought also to be fire fiom lawyeis’ contiol Tbo Univeisity 
aught to have an adc<|u\to lepiosontation of the intrrtsts of the educational institutions 
whieh aie affiliated to it 


Ghosh, Jnanchandra. 

The relation of the Government of India and of the Provincial Government to the 
University should bo different from wh it the\ ire now The Secretariat should have 
no opportunity to interfere in academic matters — m othoi words, the UniverMity should 
be autonomous 


Gilchrist, R N 


In the scheme which I advocate I consider that, on historical grounds, the Govern- 
ment of India should continue in its present position towards the Calcutta lJInvorslt^ , 
and that the Government of Bengal should occupy a similar position in respect of iho 
other universities 

The peculiar position of the Governments in thm country in regard to finance 
mdkes it imperative that they should have some Boit of control over the universities 

VOL. XI B 
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(tTKunrsi, n X (^)sw\Mi, Bha(1vbvt Kumar, Sastn 


Tho nature and extent of the contiol must be determined by the worth of the University 
itscU A uuivoisity whuh pursues honest educational ends will essentially be more 
autonomous than a univoii^ity which is influenced by either personal or political ends 
I liavo alieady aiguod how the meaning of autonomy may vaiy accoiding to this point 
of view A ell-managcd State university would bo far more autonomous than a 
badly-managed piivito university The latter is a danger both to itself and the State 

My general view in i elation to State control is that m the present position, and 
for many years to come, Government must exercise a more oi less definite control 
The control imU gradually disappear or pass into desuetude with the growing virtua 
of the universities Government, at present, however, is not only the endowment 
source, it is also, to a certain extent, a guide (I presuppose that our futuic Govern- 
ments will be oiganised on linos which will piovide for the best (iitici^^m and advice 
The struggles of the present Univeisity with the Government of India may, or may 
not, have icflected invariable cicdit on the Education Depaitment I simply state 
thit if the Education Department is to guide, as I consider it should do, it should 
be so constituted as to guide cfiicientlv^ Government has stihihty, too, and is 
trusted by the people Its finaniial position, howcvoi, will make its right to inter- 
feio m university math is real for nianv >cais to (ome With a giowmg public 
consciousness, leading lo dismtciestcd onclowmcntb for the Univeisity, the claiiA of 
Government to control will largely, and nghtly, disappear Till, however, ediiea- 
tional ends supersede other ends 1 cannot see how Government can give the auto- 
nomy which Western universities possess 

The quality of control, of course, depends on the type of Government Govern- 
ment may be content to give educational grants to an institution which may be 
largely political No control will be necessary on the pait of Goiernment in such 
a case Tal ing Government, as instituted at present, I do not see how it can 
renounce control ovoi the univeisitios if its odneiiional grants are to he spent for 
purely educational si hemes 

I, tlieiefore, advoeate that m each univeisity the Government lesponsible should 
nominate definite officers, these olfiocis to bo odiicatioiiists This procedure is not 
chaiacteristic of Tndii alone The Haldane Commiosion definitely iccommends it for 
the reconstiucted London Univeisity The independent Scottish iimvorsities are staffed 
largely by nominees of Government, though Government control practunlly ends with 
the appointment The proeeduie adopted m the Patna Univeisity, that of Government 
bearing the recurring expenditure of the vice chancelloi and registrar, might he adopted 
in all these universities the sums thus given being mdiidcd m the total Government 
grant each year to the University 

Another function must be performed by Government — what I may call the neutral 
function I can see no way, save by Government control, of securing the proportionate 
representations of sectional interests, e ^ , of Muhammadans Though such “ forced ” 
representation may not be ideal from the point of view of education it will be necessary 
politically No agency can hold the balance between these interests but Government 


Goswami, Bhaoabat Kumar, Sastn 

The University should gradually become more and more autonomous but, at the 
same time, it should be mode really responsible to the country, and its constitution 
should have a genuine representative character Until that consummation is reached the 
local Government must stand between it and the people, and should exercise a strict 
financial control, especially to check its ruinous extravagance, as is apparently the case 
now m its distributioi\ of patronage In any eventuality, the permanent function of 
the local Government in relation to the University will be to co-ordmato its ends with 
those of the other departments of'the State, The ^Supreme Government must always 
reserve the right to interfere in matters connected with the political interests of the 
State. 
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Goswami, Rai Sca)iib Bii>HrBinTs\N — (iniiA, Jiiis (‘ir wdrv —( iuTiA, Katamkvniv — 
QuRDOiV, Tho Hon’blo Lt Col P R 1 


Goswami, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan 

Tho Govcinmont of Imhci and tho PioMncial (iovtiimifiii should bo patrons and 
bonefactois ot the Univ(isit\, >\ithlhe powoi of i oiiliollinp; it it it diivts devious But, 
as a gcneiai rule, they should not inttitiii with tho inl( limI manage me nt ol its alKuis 


Guiia, JiiRs Chandra 

I should think that tho Governor of Bengal ought to bo the chancellor of the 
Calcutta Universitv, and the vice chancellor should always bo an Tneliin elected by tho 
membors of tho senate and his teim of office should be five >eais, anel nut two onl>, as 
at present I would confine the poweis of Gem rnmont to a ge nei il supei vision 
and pe.iiodui il e \ iimintiem of the ar e omits of the Univiisitv Tin I aii ve isity shoulel 
be the final aibitei in nflilmting or dibafhliating a eollcgo, in foundnig ehaiis, Jti line- 
ships, and leaderships Govoiinnent will have no powoi of intoifcieneo in these 
respects Tho contiol of tin eollegts and tlieir siuelonts ninst Test with the Uni- 
\eisitv Government will not be able to reach the colleges and the sfudemts e\fepfc 
through tho University 


Guha, Ratanikanta 

Tho relations of the Go\ eminent of Tndn md of tho Government of Bengal to 
tho C<ikiitta Univfisity should continue to he is they ue it pioscnt with eoitnm modi- 
ficitions The Goveinmeiit ol Ineli i should hue the light of inteifeience in oxtreine 
evses , but tint light should not be c\tKis<d on oielmaiy off isions , me! m its mtomal 
affxiis tho Uiuvorsity should be. autonomous 


GtTRDON, The Hon’ble Lt-C!ol P R T 

I propose to oonfint myself to aiisw< tmp, to the best of my ability f|iieBtion9 14 and 22 
in the hat circulated by the Calcutta Uiiiveisitv Cominissiem is the subjects eovered by 
these questions caiiK uiidti my notice speeidlv it the time 1 i< jue sente el the piovmco 
of Assam as an ofliciil inenibei of the Impeinl Uouncil The jnrtuulir oeeasion when 
tho matter of the control of tho Calcutta University came imele i my notiie w is when 
the Hon’ble Mi Surcndii Nath Banerje i propose el the folleiwing resolution m the 
Impenal Council on the 22nd Maich 1916 — 

“That this Council iccommcnds to the Governor Genoial m Coiineilto consielpr tho 
adv liability of placing the Univt rsity eif Cilcntta on the s ime footing with tho 
Universities of M«ulras and Bombay in respect of the ulalieins between tho 
Calcutta University and the head of the local GoVf mine nt fen piirjioses of 
administiation anel control ” 

In the course of the debate which took place in the Tinpc iial Council on that occasion 
I endeavoured to show that the proposed transfer of the control of the Government of 
India over the Univcisity which is eoiifcmd by the Act of TncorjioriUion, the‘ Indiin 
Universities Act (Act VJ II of 1904), tho legulatums and the powers eonfeureel by the 
Universities Act of 1904 on the chancellor is a matter m which the provincf of Assam is 
vitally interested and in this connection Tvintuu to re ft r to the speech eklivoitd by mo 
in Council, which is leported on pages 373 and 371 in the OazeiU nf Inha of the 1st April, 
1916, IS al&o to the spee c h of tho Hon’ble Rai Ghansyam Barua Bahidnr (page s 179 381, 
tbtd) The subject of this debate is directly n levant in eonnet tion with (jiiestion 14 
It may be stated briefly that, should the tiansfer of the control from the Government 
of India to the Government of Bengal take place, and should the Governor Geneial cca«c 
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to be chancellor, the mterrsts of Assam may bo very severely prejudiced unless adequate 
steps are taken to sah guard Assam, and especially Assamese, mtt rests The interests 
which I wi^^h to notice an t^iosc of the Assamese language* and literature to which tho 
Hon’bk Rai Ghaiis^am Baiua Bahadur rcftricd in his speech What was the oftect 
on the Assamest language of the idmmistrition of tlu Government of Bengal when Assam 
fornitd a poition of that piovincc his bttn vciy clcaily dt scribed by the Rcai Bahadur 
in his speech, 2 e , how Bengali supplanted Assamese in courts and schools, and how it 
was that only aftei a long stiuggk Assamese, through tho good offices of Sir George 
Campbell, was able to icasscrt it«clf Now, should the transfer of control take place it 
is not improbable that histoiy may repeat itself and licngali may sock once nioio to 
dominate As&ani It may be aigued, perhaps that there is no danger now in more 
enlightened times of such an event taking place, but, if pie sent pubho opinion in Bengal, 
as rcflecti d by the Pi css, is any guide, it would see m that the dt sire to d( piive tho Assimeso 
ot their language contmues, as evidenced by the quotation from a leading Bengali journal 
contained 111 the Rai Bah ului’s speech at the foot of page 180 of the printed record of 
the debati in Council 1 may quote another instance of Bengali Iteling against tho 
Assamese language , a pi ominent Bengali journal stated quite recintly that Bengali 
IS tho language which is spoken at Gauhati, which is the headquarters of tlu Assam Valley 
division wheie none but Assamese is siioken except by a few domic ikd Bengihs and 
other foicigiuis It is inisrcpicsentation such as this which shows that Bengali filling 
against tho Assamese still ptrseveres, and it is cndeavouiing to reassert itself Tho 
legulatJons provide for the recognition of Assamese, as will as Khasi foi tho rnatiioula- 
tion examination (pages 118 11 d 119), foithe mtcrmcdiite ixammation m arts (page 
141), and for tlu examination for laihcloi of aits (page 157) Such recognition was 
not obtained without a very keen and prolonged stiuggle, and, had it not been foi tho 
powerful advoccuy of Sir Bampfylde Pullei, I bilieve I am light m saymg this, I do not 
think that iccogmtion would have been accoideel to the Assamese Ixnguago by the 
University Should there foie the transfer of the control take place it is imjicrativc, in 
the mtensts of the Assanusi , to see that the status quo rcgaiding the le cognition of their 
language is maintained Then itises the ixunt as to how Assamese interests arc to be 
safcguaidiKl At iJioscnt Assamese intcusts are safe m the custody of the Government 
of India, a dismteiestcd body which may be trusted to do justice m all matters to Assam 
but, should the ti«insfei of control take place, the Govtrnmcnt of Bengal, especially should 
provincial autonomy bo concidcd to that provmce, would not be* disinterested, and the 
Bciiate ot the University might casjly vote by a laigo majority that the Assamese 
languxgc should be recognise d no longer in schools and colleges over which tho Calcutta 
Omversity holds control The present representation of Assam on the senate, which 
may be stated at once to be jejune, w^ould be powciless to pi event such a catastrojihe 
The llon’blt Sir C Sankaran Nair m his speech in Council during tho louise ol the 
debate s already mentioned gave us some indication of what wo may expect if tho tiansfer 
of control comes off when ho taid — “ It was stated by one of the hon’blo members that, 
BO far Sls the appomtment of fellows is concerned, it is eminently desirable that tho Go- 
vernment of & ngal should be the final authonty, mstcad of tho Government of India, as the 
Government of Rjngal is more in touch with the men available for appomtment of fellows 
than the Governor General here is likely to be That may bo so, but my hon’ble friend 
has also noticed the objection that the Governor of Bengal may not be able to pay tho 
same attention to the claims of provinces outside Bengal, like Bihar and Orissa and 
Burma ” Tho hon’ble member did not mention the case of Assam^ possibly because it 
IS too small a province to be considered, but 1 would venture to urge that even a small 
provmce like Assam which contains some seven millions of people is also worthy of consi- 
deration, and that if a Governor of Bengal would bo unable to consider the interests of 
Bihar and Orissa and Burma, which are large provmccs, a fortiori ho would be unable 
to consider tho reqmrementa of httle Assam Another great danger which seems to 
threaten us scorns to be that, with a possible changed administration m the jirovinco of 
Bengal and with the portfolio of education m charge of, possibly, an indigenous politician, 
the Governor, as chancellor, oven if ho had the mind to do so, would bo practically 
unable to do anything to safeguard the interests of Assam I venture to think, therefore. 
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CURDON, The Hon’ble Lt Col P R T — II^ldab, Dr Htralad— Haq, Khan 
Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahiral — Harley, A H 


there is a strong case for maintaining the slaiu^ quo with reference to the power of the 
Governor General as ( hanccllor, and ot the Government of India, in then control of the 
Calcutta University, as regards Assam Jn this connection, I may ob&irvc that even 
Mr Banerjea advocates this putly (st( pages i88 snd d8y of the hon’blo gentleman’s 
speech) I rite r particularly to the poit ion m i\hich the hon’blo g( nth man proi) 0 &os 
that the powers of the ( han(( llor leg luniig institutions which lie outside the boundaries 
of the province of Rengal should not be delegated to the itcioi Hut Mr Banerjoa’s 
proposal does not go far enough What 1 ventuie to think that Assam wants is that tho 
Government of India should retain its stitutory jiower as to xiiproving, or disappioving, 
any regulations which may be fianitd by tho Uiuveisity, and, in conclusion, 1 
would strongly urge tliat this iiower be letnned as regards any um\eisity regulations 
affecting tho jirovince of Assam A further xioiiit which should be briefly alluded to 
IS the present inadequate representation of Assam on the senate of the University 
The present representation consists of the followmg gentlemen — 

Tho Director of Pubho Instruction, 

Tho Hon’ble Mr Abdul Majid, 

Mr A ^ Datta^^^^^* } Ordinary fellows, nommated by tho c hanccllor 


There IS not one icpiescntati\o ot Assamese Hindus, wh) form the bulk of tho 
Assanuso population of the pro\mcc , this is a defect which, 1 vciitun to thiizk, should 
beicnicdicd as soon as possible This defect would not give Assam lepiest ntation on 
tho syndicate, which seems to be tho ical tiling wanted , but how this can be remedied 
when the syndicate is elected by the senate 1 fail to sec 


Haldar, Dr Hiralvl 

The Uinveisity ot (Uleiiitx slioulel bo uiuhi lh( (loMinimnt ot Bt iigal 1 am 
not 111 favoui of dispensing v\ith tlu ofhcial olt me nt m the se n ite (Jove i nine lit sheiuld 
have genoial ooutiol ovei the Univeisity, but shoulel not inteileie with the de tails of ad 
ministiatioii, such as the ippointnu nt ot 1 1 otessoi s, detei niiMatiem eif the e oiii sc s ot study, 
etc Gove I nine nt should letaiii its pic'scnit powei of nonniating f»llo\\s, but should bo 
guided, as 1 ii as possible, by the iceommc ml itieuis ot an ielviM)i\ boiiel eousistiug, sa^, 
of tho vice fhancelle)!, the pie^'ielcnt of the ] ost gi iduate eouiieil uid one oi two other 
membois I am stiongly against anv extension of the eleetivc piincipt J am even 
pic pan d to suggest (hat the light of cUetion it jMcscid cnjeived b> icgisteicdgi idiiiies 
should ho taken v\\ ly Kew self lespeetnig peisons, unless the \ lie men ot gieat emi- 
nence, have the ehiiiee of be mg ele cted undei the pie sent system Whole time university 
lectuiers should be adequately repicseiited on the senate At piiseiit they no almost 
unrepresented 


Haq, Khan Sahih Maulvi Eazi Zahiral 

Government m its present form, or in whatever shape it may be framed in future, 
should have an effective control ovoi tho University. 


Harley, A H. 

It IS desirable that a university should bo autonomous as regaids ordinary 
procedure All matters conforming with the regulations, as approved by Government, 
should be withm the piovince of the University authorities At the same time. Govern- 
ment should bind the University more closely to itself Such Government connection 
is more able than any other form of constitution to guarantee the academic atmosphere. 
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Thcio should be a board of education consisting of the provincial member for 
education as ex offlcxo piesident, the Diroctor of Public Insti notion^ the vice- 
c nautelloi ot thi Umvoisit}^ ^nd at least two others, one of whom should bo aHmdu 
and one a Mussulman, and to them the following should be icfcricd for consideration, 
bifoie the Ijiial sauctiou of tlie rectof* or chancellor — 

Appointments to the tutoiial staff 
Mattel b of pohey 

The chancellor and the rectoi of the Univeisity should be, as at piosent, the Viceroy 
and local Governor, respectively , the vice chancellor should be a whole-time officer 
j)aid by Government and, preferably, a distinguished membei of the University staff, 
otherwise a distinguished Government official 

The provmcial boaid of edu< ition would bo competent to deal wuth provincial ques- 
tions , matteis ot geiicial pohey ailcc ting Indian univeisitics in general might be refcired 
to the member toi education in the Goveinment ot India 


Holland, Rev WES 

I think some control by Goveinment is at present a healthy and useful corrective 
influence 


Hunter, Mark 

I do not think that the Government of India should have direct control of any 
university, or that the relations between any Indian university or universities on the 
one hand and the Government of India on the other should be closer than the relations 
between the Government of India and the remaining universities In particular it is 
desirable that the Government of India should not directly control a group of uni- 
versities, since such contiol would be likely to lead to a uniformity of treatment, 
without value in itself, and liable to favour a levelling down of standards 

If the question include the laigei subject of Government control of Indian 
uni vei SI ties I would say very emphatically that, unless the Indian universities continue 
to be assured of Governme nt piotection and contiol, that is to say, unless Government 
continues to nominate the great majority of fellows m University senates, and continues 
to reserve to itself all the powers vested in it by the Act of 1904, nothing but steady 
deterioration in our universities is to be looked for 


Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A K Fuzlul 

I ^vOiild suggest absolute autonomy for the univerbity or universities of every 
piovmce, particularly for Bengal 


IIUQUE, M Azizul 

In the scheme I have suggested I would reduce the interference of Government to as 
small a minimum as possible, except that Government should finance generally or speoi- 
flcally It IS an insult to the collective wisdom of a body of responsible men of the 
University, and it is an undignifying sight to see the University and Government 
almost fighting together Political considerations should not be the determining factor 
m the management of University affairs — a factor which is often the prime consider- 
ation if finality rests with Government Tlic presence of the very strong element 
of Europeans ought to be a sufficient guarantee for any scepticism that might other- 
wise creep in At the same time, I must say that, in a system of government where 
power entirely lies w^ith persons other than the sons of the soil, I would reduce the 
points of friction to as few as possible as being best for all parties. 
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1m \M, The Hon^Ue Justice Sii Au — ^Ijuak, Maulvi Mohammad — IvMi, The llon’ble 
Mr Justice T V ISiiibHAuiRi— J onl^, T CuTHSiRrsoN 


Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali 

The education of the youth is now univex sally rccognfsod as one of the most 
impoitant functions of the State Education must necossaiily be a dopaitnicnt of 
spe ndnig It is not practicable to cany on State education on the basis only ot the toes 
obtainable from students It is notorious how little the Goveinment of India spends 
coinpaicd with other civilised Governments Covernment giants undci this head must 
be made laigci and laiger every year, and education should be earned on with the idea 
ot titling the young citizen for the battle of lilo which lies botoic liiin The que'»tion of 
htting the young citizen for his future responsibilities should be undei stood intelligently, 
and with a view not merely to the development ot the vaiious phases ot nationalism, but 
with a view also to the international position Evciy counti> has to be as much silt- 
contained as possibU The international position ot the future, as ot the pit sent, is tciiibly 
illustrated foi us m the gitat world wai which has been laging toi the last thuo ycaib 
In this tcirible stiugglo only such nations will ultimately suceetd as ha\t c tilled on suc- 
cessfully the development ot their lesouices both by developing then own natuial lesouiees 
and the mtclligcnet of the units that compose tJic nation Education is tieatcd by the 
Government ol India at piescnt as one ot the sccondaiy dopaitment'' ot the State This 
IS the defect not meiely of the Government of India, but also that ot Great J3ritain Tho 
gloat woild wai should change oui angle ol vision in this respec t it wo can ho])e success 
fully to avert a siinilai disastei in tho tutuie With this light be tore us tin (io\ ei nine nt of 
India should take up tho problem ol education moie ear ncstly and give to the Piovincial 
Qovoinment moic money and better men to eaiiy on the task 


Irfan, Maulvi Mohammad, 

The Goveinmont of India and the Pioviticial Goveininent should have moie control 
o\cr the universities than at picsent 


Iyer, The Ilon’ble Mi Justice T V Sesiiagiui 

So long as the right of nominating fellowrs is vested in Govoinment tlie complaint 
that the University does not propeily represent the educational aspiiaiioiis ot the 
countiy must continue As far as possible, the senate of the University must bo 
an elected body When this suggestion is earned out I would say that tho interfer- 
ence of Government should bo lesiiieted to within very naiiow limits In all 
matters of internal management Goviiiimcnt should have no voice, and it should bo 
made clear that the regulations of tho University must be given effect to, unless vetoed 
by Government for good and sufficient reasons, and that they need not bo hung ui^ until 
sanctioned by Government In tho appointment of university professors, lectuicrs, 
and readers the University should have a final voice 


Jones, T Cuthbertson 

I think that the Provmcial Government should, subject to approval by thoQovernor- 
General, draw up the necessary scheme foi a university or Wni versifies of a province 
such as Bengal, and it should also bo tho duty of the local Government to enforce the 
Univoisity Act and rules Tho senate ot the Uiuvoisity, when constituted ui accordance 
with the Act, should bo ompoweiod to diaw up the Uaivasity regulations, whu h should be 
sanctioned by tho local Government befoio i oiniiig into foiee Further, tho local Govern 
ment should, subject to the approval of tho Gov (i nor General, be empowered to levy 
fresh taxation tor the maintenance ot tho Univeisity or universities The Governor or 
Lieutenant-Goveinor of the piovmce should be ex offichO chancellor of the Univeisity, 
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Jones, T Cuthuebtson— -confd 


and any changes made by the senate ui the regulations should be submitted to the 
local Government for approval The local Government should audit the accounts of 
the University annually 

In the first mstanco, hafi of the fellows composing the new senate might be nominated 
by Government and the remainder elected by the existing senate, faculties, and registered 
graduates, in such proportion as Government might direct, always provided that at 
least half of the fellows were diicctly engaged m educational work, and that each fellow 
should hold office for a term of years, say three, after which he would be eligible for re- 
election or renommation As time went on the ratio of elected to^ nommated fellows 
could be increased at the discretion of the local Government 

Teachmg and unitary universities should not be staffed wholly, or m part, by members 
of the Indian educational service, although membeis of that service having the necessary 
qualifications might, if necessary, bo drafted into university service, their emoluments 
thereafter being paid by the University, or contributed by Government to the University 
chest My reasons aro as follows — 

ia\ I agree with letter No 86b, of the Government of India, dated the 6th October, 
1917, when it says : — “ Should this line of policy {% e , the teaching as distmguished 
fiom the affihatmg, umvcrsity) be developed mfutuic it is urged that the estab- 
lishment of a Government service, with its rcgul ir conditions of pay, prospects, 
promotions, and transfers, will not be consisti nt with the needs and lequirements 
cither of now unitary and teaching univeisitu s or of rofoimt d affiliating univers- 
itus If universities aie to conduct certain forms of teaching they should, obvi- 
ously, do so through the agency of their own professors, and not through the 
members of an outside seivico 

(b) A professorship should be the reward of successful e\perionco in teaching and of 

research work The members of the Indian e lucational service must, almost of 
necessity, bo appomtod >ouiig btfoie they have had the time for much original 
work They aie, m fact, lecturer^, not yirofcs^ors 

(c) So far as I know no university m th(» British Empire outside India is stafiod by 

members of a Government ‘*01 vice responsible to an outside department of 
education 

What would the pimcipal of any unuersity colh g( m Gicat But am think if he had 
to apply for funds to, and w as subji ct to msjxclum by, the head of the department 
responsible foi the mamtcnance and supervision of elemental y schools ? 

(d) At present, Government tends to eoneentrate its attention upon Government 
colleges, upon which considerable sums aio spent, giants being given to aided 
colleges also, but not 111 sufficient amount in the absence of public endowments 
to bring them within reasonable distance of Govenimeiit mstitutions as legords 
equipment or appaiatus Thus, while a few Government colleges reach a high 
standard of efficiency, the aided and private colleges, which form the great 
majority of the institutions afiiliated to the University, are frequently m a 
deplorable condition The Univoisity should bo directly responsible for the 
mamtenance of all her constituent colleges, and should regard them all equally 
as her children, while the students and teachers of the various colleges m a 
teachmg university should regard themselves as members of a fraternity 
devoted to the cause of truth and human progress 

I would, therefore, msist — 

(I) That the University, and not the Department of Education, should, subject to 

the loccd Government, make university appomtmonts 

(II) That upon transfer to a univeisity a Goveniment servant should cease to bo a 

member of the educational service, and become a member of the university 
staff, even though his pay and pension might remam the same as if be had 
contmued m Government service 

(ill) That the University should be free, subject to the regulations of Government 
in this behalf, to appomt professors, leoturers, and demonstrators from India 
or Europe, “ irrespective of age, creed, race, or departmental olaixn always 
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provided that m the same grade no distinction be made as regards emolu- 
ments bet^veon persons recruited from Government soivico and persons 
recruited from other sources 

In a word, teachmg and unitary universities should bo self contamed, though financed 
by Government Recruitmg to the coUcgiate side of the Indian educational service 
would become loss, and finally cease, as moie and more teaching uiuvor'^iticb come mto 
existence 


Eab, Sites Chandra 

The Government of India need have no control over the University As a provincial 
concern the local Government should exercise a sort of general supervision by way 
of veto 


Karim, Maulvi Abdul 

The univcisitics should manage thiir o\^n alfurs Outside intcifcrtnce, I think, 
hindcis then development A limited power ot veto might, ho\ve\ei, bo loscivodfor the 
head of the Piovmcial Goveinmeiit 


Karvb, D K 

The umversities should not be m the leading springs of Provincial Governments, 
as at present The head of the province should bo the chancellor ot the University 
But a large majority of the members of the senate should bo elcetcd members, and, 
not nommated, as at present 


Khan, Mohomld Habibur Rahman 

The Pi ovincial Government should be in supiemo chaige of the Unncisily and 
the Imperial Governinent should not be given any oppoitunity of real nittifeienco in 
the affairs of the University 


Lahiry, Ranojit Chandra 

The University should be entirely popular All sectarian, racial, and other ultia- 
educational considerations should be excluded from the policy of the University 
The educational service should be under the control of the university Appointments 
and transfers now made by Government should be made on the recommendation of 
the Univeisity as is done in the provincial judicial sei\ice on the recommendalion 
of the High Court There should be fixed a substantial grant by Govcinment to the 
University which should be financially, as in other respects, quite autonomous 


Langley, G H 

In all academic matters the Umversity should be entirely free from the contiol 
both of the Government of India and that of Bengal Professors should not bo members 
of a Government service, but appemted, with adequate sof^uards, to special posts in 
the Umyersity 
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Lucas, K«v E D — Mabalajsiobis, Pbasanta Chawdba — ^Mahasai, Kumab Kshtun- 
DBADEB Bai— Mabtab, Tho Hon’bb Sir Buay Chabd 


Lucas, Rev. E D 

The connection of the Gavernment of India should be veiy general in character. 
But I think each Provincial Government should strive to have the closest and f nendhest 
relations with the Umveisity as possible Government expeits and University experts 
might foim, in a measure, a common body of tho most gifted men in the commumty who 
would stimulate and guide thought, lesearch, mvostigation, and oven help m the promo- 
tion of industrial and techmeal enteipiisos 


Mahalanobis> Pbasanta Chandra 

The contiol of the Government of India should be indirect , then sanction should be 
necessaiy before any changes m the constitution of tlie University come into operation 
The Government of Bengal should nominate a ceitain number of members on the su- 
preme governing body ot tho University, but such members should not be in a majority 
Grants should not bo oarmaiked as a rule, and the University should bo allowed a 
considerable degree of freedom in making up its own budget 

The immediate control of Government toIlcgeS^should be transferred to the University, 
though Government should retain somo direct control in the form of nominated 
members on the delegacies 

In practice, Government would always retain effective hnal control in tho form 
of Its control over »State grants In addition, (;rOvernment uould, of course, also 
retam final statutory powers over University legislation 


Mahasai, Kumar Kshitindradeb Rai 

In View of tlie fact that tho Calcutta University exeicisos jurisdiction over 
colleges situated not only in Bengal proper, but also over those in other sister 
provinces outside Bengal, viz , Burma and Assam, 1 should think that the absolute 
control of the University should bp with the Government of India, the Bengal Govern- 
ment oxeicismg genet il supervision ovei the woiking ot the Univeisity The 
University may be given restiicted autonomy in cases specihcally defined Prttei- 
ment, and the right of patroi^age, should be m the hands of the Government of Bengal, 
subject to the final sanction ot the Government ot India 

The aigumoiits advanced in some quartois in fa\oui of interference by the 
Oovornmont of India in extiomc cases only, and not in general, are without substance 
on the point of tho analogy that the Govr rnment of India cxeicises juiisdiction over 
the High Court of Judicature at Fort WiUiam in Bengal, and not the Government 
of Bengal, in all its administrative affairs 

When, in time, Burma and Assam will be favoured with universities of their own, 
and tlie educational mterests of Bengal proper will be the matter of sole concern 
for the University of Calcutta, the question of His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
becoming the chancellor of the University may then opportunely be taken up and 
successfully solved It is, at present, idle to hold that the control of the University 
should be taken from the Government of India and be vested in the local Govern- 
ment Educational problems in general should be controlled by the Government of 
India not only in Bengal, but also in all other provinces It is desirable that the 
Government of India should be the sole controlling body in important matters like 
these 


Mahtab, The Hon'ble Sir Bijay Chand 

The internal management of the* affairs of the University, or its educational 
administration, should be free from all interference by Government, but the Provincial 
Government shoidd have a hand m the financial control of the Umversily Model 
msiitutions, as may be recommended by the University, should be established and 
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maintained by Government, and Government should help the University with necessary 
funds in the mattei of rcse.uches Government dboula meet all these expenses from 
provincial levenucs and will be the final authority in deciding upon the amount of 
its contribution in these respects The Qo\cinor should be the chancellui of the 
Umversity The Imperial Government should, oidmarily, have no concoiii with the 
University except m finally deciding upon large grants that arc likely to affect 
Imperial revonuos 


MaITRA, AKbHAY KUMAR 

The 1 elation h ot the Goveinmcnt of Indii uul of Bengal should bo those of bone 
ficent donois, with power to rioniinati a limited numhei of filloww so as not to iiiteifeie 
with the real autonomy of the University m legulating the idvaiu ( inent of leaining 
according to tho piactical needs of tiu couiitiy The time has come w lion i niversity 
education may, with advantage, bo left m the hands of the University iind local governing 
bodies of colleges without tho double go\eriiment of a department of public instruction 
The governing bodies of colleges should foi this purpose, include local men of light 
and leading 


Mai FRA, (topal Chandra 

The final decision on all academical questions like the affiliation of (oll6ges ind Ihi 
apixiintment of Uni\ersity piotessors should rest w ith the University Hie Government 
of India should have a light of veto hut, except whin the decisions of the University 
are clearly unconstitutional or illegil this veto should not be exercised 


Maitra, Herambaohandra 

I should be loath to see tho Calcutta University deprived of the distinction it has 
hitherto enjoyed of being directly under the Government ot Iiidii, with His Excellency 
the Viceroy as chancellor 

The composition of tho senate should be altered so as to give professois ol colleges 
the right to elect a considerable proportion of the members of the senate from among 
themselves At least half of the totil strength of the senate should consist of members 
elected by professors and by graduates 

I beg to invite attention to the fact that, prior to the passing of tlie Indian Univers 
ities Act of 1904, the universities enjoyed rights which have been curtailed by the Act 
referred to above This was a retrograde measure Government should follow i more 
liberal pohey, and wc should be allowed to enjoy a much larger measure of self -government 
in the organisation and control of education Government should not inteiferj^m tho 
internal administration of the Uiuveisity except when such mterfcrcuce may be necessary 
to prevent the abuse of trusts and c ndowments ci eated for the spread of education, or 
for stimulating research, or to pt event teachers from abusing the conhderico reposed 
in them by the University and the public by incitmg students to acts of lawlessness and 
violence There should be no mtorfcJronco with the legitimate exercise, on the part of 
professors, of that freedom of thought and judgment w ithout which there can be no develop- 
ment of a healthy intellectual atmosphere 


Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra 

The Umversity should bo completely mdependent in purely academic affair's, such 
as the frammg of courses, -appointment of professors, changes m syllabus, recognition 
or disaffiliation of colleges, etc 

Government should have only a general power of supervision over the management 
of the University. 
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Majumder, Narendbakumar 

There should be absoluttly no interference fiom any Government — ^Provincial or 
Imperial — ^unless, and until, ttie universities convert themselves into political bodies 
The traditions of the country remind us of the past when the Grahman^ tho then 
ministers of education, received grants in land and lesources fiom tho king who, 
however, did never make that a pretext for interfering in any way with then duties 
or methods of teaching The key-note was mutual trust 


MasooDj Syed Eoss 

The Provmcial Government should bo in supreme charge of tho University, and 
tho Imperial Government should not bo given any opportunity of real mtoifcrenco in the 
affairs of the University 


Maeumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan 

1 am strongly opposed to tho ofliGiahmtion of universities It has a tendency to 
subordinate education to pohties and disturb the atmosphere of pure education It 
IS the duty of every civilised Government to fostei education , but it by no means 
follows that because a Government pays for education it should also have control over 
education The Governor General is the chancellor, and the Governor of Bengal the 
lector of the Calcutta University Beyond this, neither the Government of India nor 
the Government of Bengal should have any connection with tho mternal administration 
of the University The vice chancellor should be elected by the foHows of the University 
from among their own number 


Mitha, The Hon’ble Eai Mahenura Chandra, Bahadur 

The colleges and schools and all teachers and piofcbbois bhould bo under the control 
of the University 

The Diicetor of Public Iiibti uctioii should be subordinate to the Univeiwty All 
educational grants given bj Govciununt should bo handed over to the Umveisity 
and the members of tho syndicate should have a free hand m framing budgets on all 
educational matters Of course, tho suggestions of the Provincial Government may bo 
taken into account Tho management of tho University and tho appointment or 
dismissal of ^teachers and professors ought not to be controlled by the Government 
of India 

Ea/*h college or school should have a governing body The members of this govern- 
ing body will frame rules and make arrangements for imparting education suitable 
to colleges, and 'also by the members of district boards and municipalities An 
elected member of Ihe govemmg body would hold his office for three years The 
governing body will frame rules and make arrangements for imparting suitable education 
according to tne circumstances and needs of tbie place in which the school or college 
18 situated These rules should be subject to correction by tho members of the 
syndicate of tiie University The members of the senate and the syndicate should 
be elected by the members of the governing body of all colleges and schools Thoie 
should be a fixed number of representatives from each distnct The vice-chancellor 
of the University should be elected by the members of the senate 


Mitba, Bam Charan . 

The universities m Bengal should be under the sole control of the Provincial 
Government, but m matters financial they must be under the Government of India* 
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Mitteb, Dr Dwabkanath — The Hon’blo Mr Ebovash Chundbb — ^Mukerjbk, 
Adhar Chandra — Mukprjll, Radhakamal— Mukherji, Panohanandas— 

Muranchand College, Sylhet — G 


Mitter, Dr Dwarkanath 

Hitherto, the UniverRiiy of Calcutta was under the <fiiect control of the Govern* 
raent of India After the tuition of the presidency of Bengal and the removal of the 
Imperial capital to Delhi the direct lelationship of the University with the Govern 
ment of India leads to certain disadvantages The great distance of Delhi or ISimla from 
Calcutta has resulted m the loss of ih it ultimate touch of the Government of India with 
the University which used to exist prior to 1Q12 It is true that the airangoment may 
result m the loss of that pre-einmencc whuh the Calcutta University has all along 
enjoyed by its harvuig His Extclluicy the Viceroy as chancelloi, but this would bo com- 
pensated for by cxpechtion iii the woik of the University As m the other presidencies 
His Excellency the Govtrnoi of Bengal may be the chancelloi of the Calcutta Uni 
versity and the Chief Ju due of Be igal miy ex ofpcio, bo the rector of the University 


MiiiFB, The Iloii’ble Mi Dhovasii Ciii^ndlr 

The present relations of the Uiuvoisit^ uitli the Goveniment of India should cease 
and it should have diicct lelations uith tlie Pioviiicial Govoriiment 


Muklrjee, Adii\r Chandra 

The University should bo autonomous, and mterfeience by tlie Secretariat m 
academic matters should not bo allowed 


Mukfrjee, Radhakamal 


The University should enjoy complete autonomy in its management and admini 
stration The appointment ot professois uui the prescription of courses should be 
entirely m the hands of the University The (Government of India should act as an advisory 
body inspiring educational policies and suggesting educational methods 


Mukherji, Panohanandas 

So fai as the Univeisity of Calcutta is concerned, if it cannot bo made an autono- 
mous eorpoi at i body like the um\( rallies of Oxford or Cambridge, I think then that 
the present relations of the University to the Imperial Government should continue 


Murarichand College , Sylhet 

The Government of Bengal should be tho final authority, though the University 
should enjoy piactical autonomy in the managomentfif its affairs 


Naik, K G. 

Unucrsity organisations should have ns much freedom as possible They should 
be free from officialisation A moio oleettvo clement should come m, rather than that of 
nomination Tho Government of India and tho Provincial Governments should pay 
freely to tho universities and should not hamper the use of grants at every step by 
technicalities 
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Nandy, The Hon^ble Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra 

Government should look Vifter the general policy and principles of the University, 
but should mtoifcre as little as possible with its internal administration 


Neoqi, Dr P 

Owing to the transfer of the capital from Calcutta to Delia it has become necessary 
to delegate the powers of supervision and sanction hitherto exercised by the Government 
of India to the Bengal Government The Governor of Bengal, for the same reason, 
^ould be the chancellor of the Calcutta University m the place of the Viceroy 

There is one observation I v, ould like to make reg\rdmg the relation of Government 
to the finances of the Calcutta University Government is finding all the money 
required for the purposes of the Dacca University, both initial as veil as recurring, and 
a similar favour should be shown to the Calcutta Univeisity The principal source 
of revenue of the Calcutta University consists m the examination foes levied from the 
candidates and, whenever the University undertakes any ambitious scheme, tlio examm 
ation fees are enhanced m order to find tlie money for such a scheme (as has recently been 
done for post graduate teaching) Tlie Government of India has endow ed some lesearch 
chairs in tlie University, and has gianted a handsome donation of ten lakhs of rupees for 
the construction of hostels in Calcutta I would respectfully urge that more liberal 
financial assistance should bo given to the University and, in fact, the University should 
be regarded as one of the spending departments of Government For instance, the 
University can do very little useful work by merely institutmg degrees in commerce, 
technology, and agriculture unless colleges for teachmg these subjects are established 
The University has no funds for the pur|)Ose, and Government should either establish 
these colleges themselves and maintain them as Government institutions or hand over 
sufficient funds to the University for the purpose 


North Bengal Zammdars’ Association, Rangpur 

The University should bo absolutely mdcpendint of Govcinmont in matters of policy 
and administration The head of the Provincial Government will be the chancellor 
of the University Mofussil colleges should, as far as possible, be freed from official 
control 


Pal, The Hon’ble Rai Kadha Charan, Bahadur 

The University should bo allowed to be managed ontiioly by me^^ of learning and 
culture Government should only aid and ginerally supinviso, with the aid of experts 


Pahanjpyb, The Hon’ble Mr R P 

As a province advances the University m that province should be more and more 
independent of Covemment The Viceroy or the Governor should continue to remain 
the chancellor of the University and should have power, under very exceptional circum- 
stances, to hold a judicial enquiry into the finances If he is of opinion that the affairs 
of the University are really being mismanaged he may appoint a commission hke the 
present one The vice chancellor should be elected, though no objection need be made 
to the Director of Pubho Instruction being vice-president of the syndicate, as at present. 
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Paranjpyf, Tho*Hon’blc Mr R P—row/rf — PcopUN A<^<»o(iition Kluihia— Rahim, Tho 
Hon’hlo Ml .JustKo Aboitr — Ramak, C V 


The Governor should have the power to nominate a small fraction of members to the 
senate to maki^ up for occasional di ficiencios of < h < 1 ion but the large majonty should be 
elected by electorates of various kinds Gov ii nine nt mayibc asked to give its opinion on 
questions of affiliation, appointments of univcisit> professors, i te , if it lias any sources 
of information unknown to the University — and this can licst be done through the presence 
of the Director of Public Instruction on the sciiiti' and the syndicate — but the final voice 
should remain with the Umvcisity The reason fox this opinion is that people are afraid 
that the ('riminal Intelligence Di partment is likely to have a laigc say m such questions 
if left for final disposal to Governme ni, and I do not like univ t rsity affairs to be subject to 
a secict depaitmcnt like the (^iimmal Initlhgcme Department Oxford and Cambridge, 
and even the modem universities in Flngland, aic ficc fiom GovLinmcnt mtirfeiencc of 
this kind and Indian uni vci situs should have the sime ficcdom The contention that 
Government contributes — and should continue to do so — a huge amount to the financial 
resources of the Univeisity and theicfort , should have i large voice in its affaiis is alto- 
gether unsound The Umvcisity should contain all that is most learned and e ultuied in 
the province, and it should not be subject to outside inteifeicnee It is, in fact the 
people’s parliament in matters of intellectual advancement and culture, and it is fitting 
that a certain amount of the jx ople ’s money shouM be pi \c( d at its disposal 


People’s Association, Khulna 

The Government of India should not have any direct relationship with the Uni- 
versity, but should have only indiiect touch through the Provincial Goveinmcnt 
regarding matters of constitution and fiiumce Comermng the goucial udmimstia- 
tion of me University the Oovoininent of India should not have any powci to inter- 
fere ordinanly Formalities now obseived should, as fax as possible, bo abolished 
The Provincial Government should have tho following power — 

(a) To nominate a certain number of the fellows of the University 

(t) To receive an annual return of the state of finances and audit accounts 

Government, ordmanly, should not have any power to veto the actions of tho 
Univeisitv, although the Umvcisity may be formally requested by Goviinmout to 
reconsider its actions, and to withdraw or amend thorn, if necessary 

The office of the vice-chaiiccllor should be filled up by elcclioii fioni among the 
follows of the University 


Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Abdur 

The university of a prov ince like Bengal should be sc If governing I do not see 
why the Provincial Governments or the Government of India should assume anvjBgno^ 
sibihty with respect to its management Government should lay down the general policy 
of university education throughout the coimtry, should watch what effee t is given to it, 
and decide between the claims of higher education and other expending departments on 
the pubhc exchequer It should see that the allotments to highc r education are not 
wasted or misapplied As between the Government of India and the Provmcial 
Government the ]^ucaiion Department should be large ly, if not entirely, made over 
to the Provincial Governments 


Raman, C V 

At present, Government nominates a large majority of the members of the senate 
m this and other universities, and this lias not always helped in making the senates 
more efficient The representation of teachers, especially of Indian teachers, has been 
most inadequate and, in view of the fact that Indians constitute the overwhelming 
majonty of students, it is a matter of elementary justice and is, moreover, m the best 
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Baman^ 0 V -—oontd —Bay, Dr JBiduan Chandra — ^Ray, ManmatiUnath— Ray, 
S\BAT Chandra — ^Ray, Satis Chandra 


interests of education that at least 50 per cent of the members of the senate should 
be Indian teachers The regulations should be so alteied as to bring this about, and 
then to give the universities ithe widest possible freedom in all matters — a freedom 
that does not exist at present and the absence of which has hampeied educational 
progress m a most grievous manner. 

Another mattei which brings the umveisitios into close contact with Government 
IS that of finance 1 think that in the framing of the provincial budgets for education 
the University should have a voice 


Ray, Dr Biuhan Chandra 

It IS a fact that a corporate life cannot grow to its full stature if it iso vershadewod 
bv the dominant influence of another corpoiate existence The University should be 
allowed to justify its existence and be enabled to attain its full growth by bemg given a 
large measure of freedom The Government of India should only indicate to the Univers 
ity or universities of Bengal the lines on which it could work and grow m harmony with 
the other universities m India, and should attempt to bring about co operation and a 
certain dcifroo of uniformity of standard in tlie working of the different universities 
The interests and duties of the Provincial Government, and of the University or univer- 
sities of Bengal, in the matter of education and advancement of learning, must be identical 
But the direct charge of carrying out the work sliould be left to the University The 
Provincial Government, either directly or indiiectly, through the Government of India, 
should devote regularly a certain portion of lU revenues for the use of the University 
The I'rovmcial Go rernmeni, or the Government of India, should have no direct represent- 
atives m the form of nominated members on the senate Government would be 
represented on tho s nate by the member of the (\ocutivo council in charge of edu- 
cation and the Director of Public Instruction The Government of India and tho Pro- 
vincial Government might lay down defmiio lules concerning the different interests that 
require, from an educational standpoint only, to be represented on the senate , but the 
members of the senate should always be elected by such constituencies 


Ray, Manmathanath 


Government should no longer exoicise control over the Uraver-ity m academic 
matters It is not dt suable to pcipctuate an old system whuh was introduced when 
Government was the only authority m the country competent to judge in such matters 
Even the Education Commission of 18S2 had recommended tho withdiawal of Govern- 
ment from higher education It is obvious that the decisions of an academic body 
like thg^ University in academio matters should not be subject to mtorforcnce by a mixed 
DOdy like Government 


Ray, Sarat Chandra 

The university of tho provmco should be under the Government of the province 
The Government of India should have no control over tho Umversity of the provinoo, 
though it might make any recommendations to tho University, 


Rat, Satis Chandra. 

Government should stand to the University m the position of a benevolent 
adviser, and not as a ruler It should suggest, encourage, and stimulate, but never 
attempt to interfere The Umversity should have the fullest academic control 
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Bay, Satis Chandra — contd — Roy, The Hoii’ble Rai Ski^^aih, Bahadur— Roii , Tlu 
Hon blc Babv Sxjrfndra Nath — Sanial, Nisikanta — Sapru, The Hon’blo Dr 
Tfj Bahadur 


over the courses of study and the selection of teachers, and the relation between 
Government and the University should be different from what it is now To this 
end the law should be so alteicd as to have a senate representing educational inter- 
ests alone, as far as practicable The senate should en^y autonomy in the deter- 
mination of all academic questions If this view is accepted a corresponding change 
in the constitution of the Education Department of Government seems to be called 
for by introducing a greater academic eiemeqt into, and excluding the civil service 
element from, its composition This is necessary to harmonise the workings of the 
University with the supervision of Government 


Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Srinath, Bahadur 

The Impel lal and Provinciil Oovernments should ha\o as little contiol as possible 
over the univeisities 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendba Nath 

The University of Calcutta should be brouglit under tlie Govornmont of Bengal 
The Bengal Governm nt should give financiil liolp to the Univoisity 

Each province should be autonomous in all respects Therefore, the proper controlling 
authonty should bo the local Government and not the Impoiial Covoinmenii 


Sanyal, Nisikanta 


Government should have only the nght of veto 


Sapru, The Hon’ble Dr Tbj Bahadur 

I am strongly of opinion that our universities should not be “ run ’* as 
departments of Government, and that they should be self contained and fully 
independent I would give a predominant voice in the aliaiis of the ITnivoisity 
to the expert element but, at the same time, I would have a sufficiently strong 
representation of the cultured public outside universities I see no reason why the 
highest questions of educational policy should be decided, over the heads of 
educational experts, in the Secretariats of the Government of India and 
vincial Governments It seems to me that the true progress of education in InatR 
IS impossible unless it is rescued from politics — official and non offic lal It is often 
the case that an educational question is approached from different points of view 
by an administrator and an educational expert But, in a country situated 
India IS, there is little chance of the educational expert having his o\^n way against 
the dogmatic opinions of those whose word is final in the determination of all qu^^sbions 
of policy I should not, however, be understood to say that I wish to cut off uni 
versities altogether from Government As Government are, and will for a long time 
to come continue to be, responsible, to a very great extent, for the finances of our 
universities, I should like to give them a sufficiently effective voice in their deliber- 
ations But, at the same time, I should not like to constitute Government tho final 
arbiters in matters of real educational work I think there is groat need for a 
thorough revision of the Universities Act I am not in favour of an all -India Act 
I think each university should have a constitution of its own, and follow its own 
lines of possible development in the future I do not see any reason why the office 
of tho chancellor or the vice-chancellor should not be eloctive For years past in the 
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SapiIU, The Hon'ble Dr Tej BAffADUR— — Sarkar, Kalifada — Sastri, Kokil- 
i-swAR, Vidyaratna — Kastri, Rai Kajendra Chandra, Bahadur— Sayibd, 
Abdui tah Abu 


Allahabad University, with the exception of two gentlemen, the office of a vice- 
chancollor has always been hold by one official or another I have sometimes felt 
surprjbed that, while we have some very good professors m our provinces, none of 
them should have been appointed a vice-chancellor I have already indicated my 
Views with regard to the question of the afhliation of colleges Matters of this kind 
should rest wholly with the University 


Sarkar, Kalipada 

The Government of India should have no connection with the University in Bengal 
The Provincial Governor should be the chancellor of the University But the 
official element should not have a dominating voice in the affairs of the University 


Sastri, Kokileswar, Vidyaratna 

The Goveininent of India and the Government of Bengal should only have 
general supervision over the affairs of the University which should be left, to as large an 
extent as possible, m the hands of the senate and the syndicate, including the framing of 
all rules and regulations 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur 

It 19 a very big question, and cannot bo answered within the limits of the present 
note Speaking generally, I should like to ste the interference of the Impc iial and Pro 
vincial Governments m the affairs of the University limited to questions of finance, policy, 
and general supervision With this reservation the University may be allowed perfect 
-ficcdom in the management of its own affairs I should like to see the finances of the 
Univoisity subjected to regular and more stringent control than seems to bo the case 
now 


Satied, Abdullah Abu. 

The present system of dual control over collegiate education exercised both by the 
University and Government appears to me anomalou If it bo transferred to the former, 
and men now engaged in teaching in Government colleges are placed under the University, 
as at present constituted widespread discontent will bo the result much to the 
do^jgnent of the cause of ( ducation Moreover should any improvement be mtroduced 
as a result of this Commission, it is necessary to plao some authoiity over iho affairs of 
the University that can effectually check atte npts at lowtrmg the sta dard I would, 
therefore, suggest that, considering the present state of the country, collegiate 
education he controlled entirely by Government, of whatever form it may be in future, 
which should appomt a paid whole time vice chancellor — some educationist of high 
repute — ^while all those engaged as teachers in Government colleges and the University 
be Government servants r(cruited from among the best available men Sanction 
legarding affiliation and power to veto any measure must remain with the Government 
of India as thtro is always a tende ncy to multiply not vciy reasonable demands for 
cheap expansion of educational facilities at various centres which Provincial Governments 
find Jt difficult to resist Then, again the recruitment for educational woik, both from 
local and foreign sources, will contmuo to be made as necessities aris(", with the result 
that those who happen to be recruited later arc confined to centres intellectually too 
narrow to offer a held for their activities Jt scorns to mo desirable that an option for 
periodic migration from less to more important universities should be thrown open 
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Sayied, Abdullah Abu — contd — Seai.Di Bk\jfndranath — Sen, Rai Boikunt 
Nath, Bahadui — S i-n, Phan Hari 


to all good leachus engaged 111 collegiate teaching and this, I feel confident, i\ill prove 
beneficial both to the teacher and the taught To admit of an easy voi king of buch a 
system I would advocate that the ollegiato side of^ the educational seivicc bo 
made an Imperial cone cm and individual niigiation of members of that seivicc should 
be made on the iccommeiielation ol the I^oMiiewl Edueation Depaitnunt to 'which the 
officei dining his posting iii a particular pi o\ nice shoulel be entiicly subeirdinate In 
making thi*- suggestion I im not taking into locountthc man> private colleges at pit sent 
existing, but reciuitment Irom the staff ot these institutions to Govenin ent colleges 
and uiiivoisitiGS should be moie fiequent as oppeirtunitics oecur 


Seal, Dr Brajendranath 

I have answered this question in part under que siion 5 

With the constitution of the piovmcial council of university education, and the 
■“ Seiiatus Academic us ” fe>r administciing higher education, the question of the relation of 
fovemment to such a body can leceive only one answer It is a plan of dec enlra libation 
in so fdi as it seeks to set uji an educational council as an intermc diary between the State 
<ind the individual The rein e sent ation of the' various intciests composing the bod}' 
politic on this council should be place d on an e Ic etixc basis, and the re should be an adequate 
jLc presentation of Govcinnieiit, viewed either as the central organ of yiower m the 
istito or as Ihe managing eliicctor iii the indissoluble paitiurship and joint conctrn 
known by the name of the State The chinotllor and the vice chancellor should be 
elected by the piovinci \l council, but the ofhee of the vice ehaiicr llor should be a salaried 
one The Viceroy should be patron, and the Provincial Governor visitor, ex officio 
111 coiuse of time, when now uiiivc isities eoiiu to be set up at Datei and other jilaces, 
fee parate c due ational councils should be < onstitutc d, by ele volution c f lunctions, for sc parate 
feplurcfe of juiifediction , and in the end what will be known as the jirovincial council of 
uiiiveisity (and higher) education will be a sort of tcdcial boely presiding over a federa- 
tion of universities in the province in the me vn while there will bo coitain departments 
eif educational activity outside the juiisdietion of these councils which the Provincial 
Government will continue provisionally to admmistei unelei its diretftf^ and central 
nuthonty, e g , tho de partincnts of e condary anel jirmi wy education (ge iie lal, special, and 
technical), normal schools and tiaming colleges (including ])olicc tiammg or cadet ti iming 
schools), art ’schools, various 1 raining institutes m connection with tho agiicultuial 
icxpuiincntal farms, and the geologieal, arch'cologie al and othe i '-iiiveys, e te to which, 
pe rhaps, army and navy ’schools and a school ol naval aiehitccturc may be added in 
future And the Provincial Gove rnment thiough a ministry of elueation will exercise 
general control over the policy anel financial inanagcmeiit of the council or couiidls of 
university education, anel co ordinate anel Jmk up thoir general policy with that of other 
^departments, both educational and'othe rwise 


Sen, Rai Boikuni NArn, Bahadur 

The Provincial Governor ought to be the chancellor, instead of the Viceroy and 
the Governor-General of India, and the office of the rector should be abolished 

Affiliation of colleges should not be ordoied by Government, but should be by 
the chancellor 

Nomination of fellows by the chancellor should be reduced in number 


Sen, Pran Hari 

The relations between the Government of India and the Provincial Governments to 
the universities of India should bo one of mutual co operation, confidence, and trust, 
with a little more leaven of the policy of non interference 
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Sen, Dr S K — Sen, Kai Saiis Ciiandra, Bahadur — Sen, Surendranath — Sen, 
SuRiA Kumar— Sen, Gupta, Di Narls Chandra 


Sen, Dr S K. 

As at present, I would piefer no change 


Sen, Bai Satis Chandra, Bahadur 

The Government of India should have no control over the universities m Bengal 
At present Provincial Governments should be given some po\«cr of control over the 
purse, as it is presumed Government would conliibuto substantially to the mam 
ienance of a high standard m the University As regards idmmisi ration, selection of 
professors, and framing lules not inconsistent with the Act Government should have 
no control 


Sen, Surendranath 

The mtorforenoe of Government has never been, and cannot be, for the good of 
the cause of education The ( ducation m« mber of the executive council is generally 
an old member of the Indian Civil Service , the pc culiar conditions of w hich make 
him specially unfit for his office The appomtment of European professors in Govern- 
ment colleges has also proved injurious Theie aio very few really able men among 
th'* European members of the Indian educational scrvic e and thoir inferioiity to then 
official juniors Ibecomes still more conspicuous by compaiison As their duties end 
mostly in class-rooms students in Government colleges often lack that moral and 
spiritual energy that characteri'^o the students of many private institutions (the pre sent 
w liter speaks from personal expeiioiioo both as a student and as a professor m Goviin 
ment colleges) And as the Indian educational service professors generally do not 
tolerate any free discussion of Indian histoiy and Indian economics, and often assume 
an attitude of contemptuous supeiioiity as the members of the “ruling caste”, no* 
real work of education Ciin be, or will ever bo, done unch i then guidance The inspecting 
officers again, are mostly recruited fiom the liiliinsiii the professorial branch and, as 
they gradually lose all touch with college woik, the / steadily become unfit for the woik 
foi which they are deputed The University should, then fore, bo given completo 
autonomy, the official character of Gov’-ernment colleges should be altogether abolished, 
and the whole of the inspection department, the Duector of Public Instruction included, 
should bo placed under the control of the University Government should at the- 
same time resign its prerogative of nominating fellows of the senate, and the education 
of the country should bo entrusted, with as few ic stnctions as possible, to an eloeti d 
VICO chancellor When these refoims are introduced more than one university, xt 
di%s''nt centres of Bengal, may be estabhshed 


Sen, Surya Kumar 

The Government of India should bo the highest authonty m its relation to tho 
University of Calcutta and the authonty of the Provincial Government should be next 
to that of the Government of India 


Sen Gupta Dr^ Nabes Chandra 

Government should exercise benevolent supervision over the work of the 
Uni'^ersity, and should also be represented m the University by a certam proportion of 
nominated members of the senate, not exceeding half the total number 
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Sen Gupta, Dr Nares Ctiandra — contd — Sen Gupta, Surendba Mouan — Sciamporo 
Colkg( SLidinpoic— Sharp The Hon’ble Mr H 


I cannot give a decided opinion whether contiol should be exercised by the Go- 
vernment of India or by the Government of Bengal I am lathcr inclined in favour of the 
present arrangement 

The University should be given full autonomy in lespect of its mtcinal affaiis The 
present powers of the Government of Jiidia in lesiKct of changes in the legulations, the 
appointment of piofessois, etc , shoulel be abohshed Any diiect interfeicnco with the 
details of the woik of tin Umvtisity should be mad( only by a legislative Act or a 
lesolution of thi' Legislative Council 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan 

The piescnt system is \^oikiai^ \\oll undti tho tiieunist'inoos the only modilu a- 
tion necessiiy being that (io\cuinuiit should give up the right ot nominating tho 
M( e ehane e'lloi Should othei univeisities bo founded tho sinie toim hould bo extend- 
ed to them as v cll 


Serampore College, Serampore 

We are doubtful of the \\isdomof Icxving all tho univdsity problems of tho pro 
Vince to be se ttle d by tho Provinci il Government Wo aio lik( ly to witno'^s, m due coui so, 
oonsiele table advance in tho due cl ion ol giautmg a laige measure ot autonomy to 
Indian provmoos somethmg on tho Imes, peihaps, of wliat already exists in tho United 
State's ot Ameiica We aio ol opinion, hem ever, that tho ciuse of uiuvcisity cdutalioh 
in Araeiica has sulTeied thiough the iiidividiial Stabs exei rising supierne po>\oi iii the 
matter of univeisity charters Thus, some ot the Amoiican Stites have gianted univers- 
ity poweis to uistitutions that are little betb'r than seeoudaiy schools, while othor 
Si ites iigidly miintam the be t univeisity tiaditious Wo have no special schemes to 
pat foiwaid as to tho leUtioii that sliould exist betw e on tho Goveniincut of India iiid 
the Provincial Government in those mxttcis, but we are strongly of the view that tho 
Government of India should not bo a m gligiblo factoi in tho case 


Sharf^ The lloii’ble Mr H. 

This question, difhcult at any iinio to ansvici, is all the inoro so at a tima 
when large questions touching the Imperial and Pioviucial Governments are under- 
going investigation 

In lespect of universities, otlicr than Cilcutta and Benares, the functions of the 
Government of India are restiicted to dealing with logislitiori in tho Imperial Legis- 
lative Council and occasionally assigning grants of money In the case of the Patna 
University a reference to tho Government of India is required in the contingency ui 
ecitain ciuestions aiising Probably, the Government of India should continue to deal 
with university legislation (though I would except Burma, whoso conditions are alto- 
gether pe(uhai) But such legislation should touch only tho bioadest issues Indeed, 
in the case of local universities, the Act should be purely a skeleton Act and the 
regulations under which the University and its governing bodies will operate should 
be the work of exports lathor than of a legislative assc'mbly 

The Government of India occupies the place of a local Government via-h-via with 
the University of Calcutta, and the Viceroy is chancellor One reason for this is the 
fact that this University extends its jurisdiction over several provinces (though m 
this respect it is not unique) Tho airangement is not the most convenient, and should 
cease when circumstances permit 

The Government of India is also peculiarly associated with the Benares Hindu 
University by reason of its all-India character It is possible that the multiplication 
of universities may render it necessary for the Government of India to retain soma 
general power of standarding results and of defining tho relations of universities to 
flohools, etc Since, however, such powers are more appropriately wielded by the 
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looal Govcmment, their concentration m the hands of the Government of India is to 
be avoided and might well be limited to the usual sanction of legislation, or of certain 
kinds ot clauses in regulations, the alteration of which is undesirable having regard 
to India as a whole I have ^roady dealt with the question of a standardising agency, 

Next, as to the nature of the relations which should exist between the University and 
the Govcinment (be it the central or a loc«il Government) one is faced with a great 
variety of different models, from the purely State university, such as is found on the 
continent of Europe and in some of the United States of America, to those over which 
tlie contiol IS very slight, as in the United Kingdom Tho nature of the control should 
be fixed with regard to the local conditions The conditions in Bengal which affect 
tho issue are — 

(a) The widespread desire for a university education resulting from tho lack of 
variety in employment 

(5) Tho weakness of public opinion in regard to discipline and standards 

(c) The insistence, urged by a ceitam class, upon popular contiol in university 

matters 

(d) I’lie introduction of non-educational motives into educational questions 

(e) The existence in the country of local vanations and conflicting interests 

These conditions are mimic al to university dovolopracnt on proper lines and point 

to tho desirability of establishing State universities They have resulted in undesir- 
able situations legirding applicitions for afiiliation, appointments, and failure on the 
pait of the Univeisity to obseive its logulations, which indicate that the power over the 
flaming of regulations and tho other means of check at picsent possessed by 
Government aie insufficient 

On the other hand, there are certain considerations which boar in tho opposite 
direction These are — 

(i) The traditional British policy regarding univcrsitiefi 

(ii) Tho desirability of affording to India every opportunity of training in self- 

governing institutions 

(ill) Tho existence m tlie country of an external power, necessitating, within all 
reasonable limits, discussion and advice in matters which affect the public 
at large 

Hence, it appears advisable to steer a middle course This has been the aim in 
my general memorandum Tho mam points m which Government may, or can, exer- 
cise some check over the University are the following — 

(A) Tho relation to schools 

(B) The admission of students 

(0) The standards in courses and examinations 

(D) The internal arrangements of teaching and discipline 

(E) The affiliation and disaffiliation of colleges 

(F) The appointment of staff 

(G) The framing of regulations 

I have already dealt with tho first three of these points — with (A) and (B) under 
g and with (C) m connection with %he scheme for an examining board ex- 
plained in my general memorandum and again to be treated under question 15 Points 
(A) and (D) are matters which must, of necessity, be decided by the central education 
authority, the control under point (C) will be automatic and involves no interference 
or friction 

As regards the rest it is obvious that different treatment of each matter will be* 
appropriate for the affiliating university and for the local universities I do not 
propose to say much about the latter because it is to be hoped that they will be 
managed almost exclusively by the staff, and because it is desirable to experiment with 
a variety of models over a number of years Generally speaking, these universities 
will spring out of Government colleges and, hence, will naturally be Government 
institutions But this need not be the invariable rule The remarks below, therefore, 
apply primarily to ihe affiliating university, though in principle they are applicable 
to other type also 

The ideal university, no doubt, is that which manages itself But such a uni- 
versity IS fitted only lor an ideal state of society, or at least for a condition which 
pennits of due development without interference either by Government on the one 
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hand or by lay opinion on the other* With a view to strengthening tiie academic 
element 1 have suggested the creation of academic bodies so that interference by 
Government should be unnecessary in point (D) — the arrangements of teaching aud dib- 
ciplmo The objection raised by the late Mr Gokhalo lu l004 against the strengthen- 
ing of this element is of loss force now, when Indians hold a preponderating 
number of piotessioiial posts m colleges As to (E) the afibliation and disafbliaiion 
of colleges should, as now, rest with Government, and every lesolution on such a 
case, moved by a member of the administrative or academic bodies, should como to 
Government for ultimate decision When a local university is not stiictly uni colic giato 
the inclusion of new departments, or constituent colltgcs, should iiqmio Govliii- 
ment sanction Point (F) does not ansa regarding alhliatcd colleges (though 
Government will, of course, continue to appoint in colleges maintained by itsoli) 
Appointment to university chairs, etc , which are supported wholly, or m part, by 
Government money, should icquiio the piovious sanction of Government The ap 
pomtment of others might be left in the hands of a syndicate of the composition 
suggested, subject, of course, to the veto of Govoinment in the case of uudesiiablo 
persons Point (G) — the framing of regulations (including additions and chingis') is 
a power which I should like to see placed entirely m the hands of the universities 
But this could not bo safely done at present 

The control of Government will also, to some extent, bo secured by the existence 
of Government nominees on the university bodies The loan of Government pro- 
fessors, too, la an amicable means of introducing a steadying influence 

There is some giound for the retention by Government of wide emergency pouiis 
such as it possesses in the case of the Benares Hindu University Such powcis 
would hardly ever bo used, but their existence \\ould exercise a robtraining etfcct 
If, howevGi, the authority of the academic bodies is sccuiod, and a constitution 
approximating to that which I have suggested is adopted, the necessity for such a 
power should hardly arise 


SiNHA, Anandakrishna 

The oxistmg relation between the Govemmonts of India and Provincial Coverumonts 
and the University is quite satisfactory except on two points If the Governments con- 
fine their activity as financial agents, and do not interfere with the inner working of 
the University, they would bo doing the propci thing The Umvorsify should be 
completely autonomous in the formation of its budget, m the appointment of its 
lecturers and leaders, in the election of its '‘Onators and vice ihanccllor, and in the 
management of its internal affairs The present system of nomination of the vko- 
chancellor by the Government of India ought to bo abolished, and the feoiiatu should bo 
left to itself in the selection of its leader Secondly, the nomination of a laigo numboi of 
senators by Government is a palpable anachronism in a democratic ago Bombay 
has wanted 70 per cent of its senators to bo elected, Bihar is going to have moio than 
60 per cent, and Calcutta, which has got more affiliated colleges and a larger number of 
educationists, should not rest content with less than 80 percent If those thiD""or« 
carried out the University would have nothing to complain about 


SiNHA, Kumar Manindra Chandra 

Government should be moro largely associated with this i mversity movement, 
but only as a check , the people alone must guide their own systems for the imparting 
of knowledge 


SiNHA, PaNCHANAN. 

Government should supply funds and employ a number of educational experts for 
the proper utilisation of the funds and should, on no account, interfere any further 
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SiNHA, Upendra Narayan 

The Provincial Governor t^hould be the (hmoellor 


Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan 

The Calcutta University should maintain its present lolations with the Govorn- 
luont of India She has sullered no disadvantage on account of her being in intimate 
itl ition with the Government of India instead of wiih the Governmont ol Bengal 

As regards hn nice the University must depend amongst other sourc es upon State 
gr lilts on account ot the impossibility of dciiving iny moome fiom ccsscs or taxes But 
simply on this account Government should not seek to dominate her by overwhcliuuig 
ic[>iesentation on the govcining bod\ 

The University should bi a bodv of oxjioits under (ioveinmcit (ontrol , but along 
with GoverniiiCiit interest, the leadeinic mUiost of schools and colleges ind the interest 
of the public III diffoient shapes muat be developed m the Univeisity Endowments 
depend entirely upon public intircst 

Thus the public consisting ot the commcieiil mtirist, the iiielustnal iiiteiest, and the 
infeicsts of the diifeient professions of law, maluine, ngiruciing ete (which include 
tho graduates) ind tlic Cor|Jorition etc , should bo re cogni-ed as having a voice in the 
coiKluet of tlic Univeisity educitiou 

Higli ecliieation, iftii all, is i sociil question 

Teachers and jnofossors auiiii should liavo a double function — 

(a) Tli(> should take pait, iloiig with othcis, m tho general inanagemont of tho 
University 

(h) They bhoiild eliioet advancement of education and keep up tho standard through 
a “ Seuatus Aeadeniii us * 

Government should illow lepiesontatives of the public and colleges to associ- 
ate themselves with, and help them in dctciimnuig the policy of the University 


Smith, W Owsion 

If it IS of the C imf Old typo they should let it alone as much as possible If they 
wish to coiitiol or cheek it they should .qipoint an olhcial who is an educational expert 
to do the work 


SUDMERSEN, F W 

The proposals above coniemplaio in the near future four scpaiate universities — 
twojn Calcutta, one mofusbil university, and tho Dacca Univeisity The leading two 
umvcisities contemplated for Calcutta and Dacca will, naturally, attord, foi veiy many 
^cais to come, the highest scope tor in ambitioub and capable piofessor It is essential, 
theic fore, that tho way bo not barred to an easy passage from one university to another, 
and the whole of India should be similarly open to migiation It will be difficult to 
bticuro this unless there be a central controlling body We shall, otherwise, find tnat 
the universities tend to become watertight compartments, and men of merit will be 
passed over very frequently, resulting in a deadening of effort Without this central 
controlling authority time and money will also be expended m reproducing experiments 
which have proved failures elsewhere Conditions throughout India are Generally 
identical 

Whilst, therefore, a wide degree of freedom may be loft to universities and to 
local Governments it appears desirable that, until universities have freed them- 
selves from their present unsatisfactory conditions, considerable powers should be 
reserved to the Government of India Local influences usually tend to reduce 
things to a low level of inefficiency by subordinating education to political and 
other exigencies 
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Tipple, E F 

Govci nmeiit should doalA\ ith Iho uiiudsitics «*olcly wnou^h its Education Depart- 
ment To enable this to Lo done elTictivtly ducctoi^ of public instruction should hold 
the position of ecretnrics to Govcinmcnt tor education, so that oducxtional matters 
may be considered juimaiily from the educational standpoint through an ollicer converse 
ant with educational affairs 


Turner, F C 

I do not advocate any hick aso in the control by the Government of India 
or of Bengal over the Univeisity of Calcutta I consider thxl a uuivoibity is by 
nature an lutonomous body and that, though mistakes aio made, and will be made, 
these mistakes are a lesser evil than official control would be 


Vacuaspati, SlTI Kantiia 

Jn order to perfectly fulfil i s fund ion as an instniincnt of human progress the Univers- 
ity should be left mifottcrcd to develop its cncigics, proniolo rcscxrch md ulvanoo 
le lining m the maiinei best suited lo its environment The University should bo por- 
ftdlv autonomous m ies[>e(t of tlio eontiol of edueition and examination Stxto control 
should be withdixiMi fiom tlu Umvcisity The head of the provineixl adinmistrition 
should be the ( hancollor, and Goveinment mxy ho roprosonleil m the senate by a few 
higher officials 


Vidyabhusan, Rajendranath, ami Vidy VBiiusmv, Mahamaliopadhyaya 

Di Sviis Chandra 

The University should be porf eerily autonomous in rc'spcct of the control of educa- 
tion and examination after proper provision is made for tho adi<iuate representation 
of educational officers and eminent men of other piofcssions Tho head of tho pro 
vincial adinimsiration should be tho chancellor, Governinont should be represented 
on the senate by a few high officials, and may make conditions for grants 


Wahfed, RhxBLs-iil-Ulaina Abu Nasr 

The relation between tho Govcinmcnt of India and tho University should be more 
limited, but that between the Ic^cal Oovemment and the University should be more 
close and the local Government should bo in a position to take more effective interest 
in university affairs 


Walker, Dr Giibert T 

I learn on all sides, at other Indian universities as well as Calcutta, that, although 
there is a small minoritv that struggles to raise the standard of the examin- 
ations, there is a very decided majority opposed to this partly because they dislike 
the idea of rejecting candidates for degrees, and partly because they are directly 
connected with colleges that can ill afford the staff and equipment necessary for 
efficient teaching It would, I think, be unwi«ie and impracticable for Government to 
interfere and insist on direct control of the examinations, it would aiouse keen 
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opposition and would not, I think, bo effectual m tho face of that opposition Hence, 
it appears to me that the present lelations are essentially nght, the Government 
of Bengal having control of the Presidency College and exercising mfluence over the 
Calcutta Umvctsity, m iinly *lhiough the ripresuitatives of the Presidency College 
My impression is that the relations between the Goveinment of India and tho Go* 
vomment of Bengal should be such as not to reduce the lesponsibility of the latter In 
questions of principle the former authority should only be called in when an appeal 
IS made 


Webb, The Hon’ble Mr C M 

In Burma I would advocate a certain degree of influence by the Provmcial Govern 
ment over tho Umversity A university is inclmed to develop its cultm il side it the 
expinse of its practical side unless it is kept closely in touch wnth tho acutal needs and 
requirements of the province The influence should I c exercised indiicetly by the noim- 
nation of a piopoition of tho members in the council of the Umveisity, by scholarships, 
and by the endowment of certam courses of study and branches of lesearch 


Williams, Rev Gaepield 


The answer to this question depends on tho nature of tho universities If thcie 
are to be several of them, and they are to be somewhat of the kind indicated in the gc neral 
memorinda, a relationship sueh as that indicated there is satisfactory 

If they are to continue to bo of the type of the piescnt Calc iitta University— mere 
developments of tho Umversity as a gloiilied oxamining body— 1 am strongly of opimon 
that they should be absolutely controlled by tho State Amd probably their ultimate 
control should be vested m tho Government of Lielia 

But I submit that tho mtvre of tho Umvcisity is a prior question, and that no answer 
can bo given to this question until this pnor question is answered 


WoEDSWOETH, The Hon'ble Mr W C 

The University should have a territoiial jurisdiction not transcending provinci il 
boundaries It should look to tho Provincial Goveinment for general control, and its 
chancelloi should bo tho head of tho province The Government of India should lomam 
m tho background with, however, reserved power of intervention if university policy 
followed a direction not in accord with tho interests of India as a whole The head of 
the Education Department of the Government oi India might be given an ex-offieu> 
"sISfuTm every Indian umversity— this would enable him to keep in touch with their 





QUESTION 15 


Do you hold it to be advantageous or the reverse, 

(a) to the public services, 

(b) to the students, 

(c) to the progress and advancement ot learning, 

that university examinations should be regarded as the Qualification for posts under Oo-^ 
vernment P Would you advocate the practice, adopted in many other countries^ of institU"' 
ting special tests for different kinds of administrative posts under Government P 


ANSWERS. 

Abduurahman, Dr 

University examinations should bo a 8i7te qm non for admission into public servi< e 

1 do not ad\ocati the prat tic i adopted in man> countius of instituting spec id tista 
foi diffoient kinds of adniinisti itivo posts uidei CJovtrnmcnt 

(i) Disiniiitsiedncss. m education is only an ideal No doubly disinterestedness 
has often been preiched byteacheis loi the imulition of their tdutands, but no 
teacher has cytr seriously enlti tamed the idea ihxt the people as a vholty should 
acquire education foi its own sake The delights of scholarship, without any idea 
of its use, aic the piivilegt of the well pi o vide d and the occentne alone 
The leal basis of all education is the ccemomu basis Kelue ition must always havo 
an end to serve It must help the^ community and the individu d in the struggle 
lorexistcnee ind supply the means not onlv to suivive, but to conquer 
Tlie^ CWmibsion asks its correspondents if they advocate the piacticc, evdopted 
by many other countries, ot instituting speeial tests for different kinds of 
administrative posts unde 1 Govcinmcnt Is the^re any countiy where the State 
recruits its administrative service by admitting pel sons who have not been to 
a university, but have successtully passed certain special tests instituted by its 
Government ? 

If the system ot »State examinations in Germany (because Germany is the only country 
whpre the system prevails in its most exaggerate d form) has led the fiamers of the 
question to behove that it is so then belut is midikcn 
In Germany “ the '^tates do not allow anyone to hold an appointment in the 
Church, in the judiciary, or higher adniinistiative service, and permit no one to 
practise law or medicine who has not studied in a German university and fhtn 
passed the prescribed State examinations” These State privileges are >ioie 
important for the German universities than the right to grant academic 
degrees 

In Franco “ the student who aspires to become an avoeat or magistrate, or in 
tends to enter into any of the higher grades of public service , matriculates in 
the university on the completion of his course in the hH This university 
training, culminating in the licence en droit^ is a necessaiy stage in the evolution 
of the French lawyer, though he is not entitled to practM until he has also 
devoted three years to assiduous attendance at the hearings in the court and 
has carried on practical work and discussions under tho directions of the Order 
of Advocates ” 

The teaching of medicine in France and America, as in Germany, is a university affau'r 

(n) Does the Commission moan to refer to the American and English systems of tho 
education of barristers and solicitors? But m America the law schools 
have, from the beginnmg, been university foundations Of tho hundred and 

( ^99 ) 
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fourteen schools reported for the year 1010 only twenty were without a 
university connection There are a few instances where the relationship is 
nominal but^ oven here, the university spirit and influence is asserting 
Itself ^ 

In England alone we And that the education of professional law is the work of the 
active Bar, and is exclusively given by the Inns ol Court which were established 
“ as an university or school of commendable quahties requisite for noble 
men with charges so high that “ the children only of noble men doe studie 
the Lawes m those Inns ” 

But 'w hat has been the result of this? Has the entire independence of, and 
separation from, the universities been useful or harmful to the mtoiosts of 
the profession and legal education ? The result is that there is yet no piomise 
of that fusion of theory and practice and of academic learning and ttchmcal 
training which wo find on the continent There is no uniform stand \rd ot the 
preliminaiy education for the study of law, and the tradition at the Bar favouis 
only a practical education of the law office Even then the “ case method*’ 
which IS revolutionising the teaching of law m Amciica is unknown 

The English uinvcisities teach what is dead of law and the Inns of Court do not 
propel ly teach what is living of it and the whole sysic m lamentably falls shoit 
of the ideal It could never have happe nod if the universities alone, or the 
univeisitic s and the Inns of Couit together, were the gateway for the piofoasion 
of the Bench and the B \r 

*(iu) In Europe wluievci a bianoh of any piofossional knowledge or administrativo 
iiistnietioii IS found exeluavely m the hands ot a guild, society, or c or floral ion, 
in place of a univeisit^, the only reason is historieal Such an«ichromsms 
exist only because th(^ have existed for so long Otherwise, the match of 
pi ogress all the woild over is from the guild system to the university system 

And, after all, the Inns of (^ouit aro not the Government, but a corpoi ition of 
loarnmg smu^ai to a uiuveisit} 

(i\) A liboi il and humanistic education is ncces&iry to qualify a person for adniiiiis- 
trativo work as foi any educational oi learned pursuit 

^v) The universities of India, Chmi, and Japan have been labelled by an American 
educationist as moie bread w inning, than tiiith investigating, uiiivcisities 
He siys — “ the reason for the ideal of efficiency is notfai to seek The means 
of subsist! nco are so small, the margin dividing staixation fioin baio existence so 
nairow, that any force must bo utilised, every method employed, Vhich shall 
add a onimb to the food or a thread to the garment ” 

If students are permitted to walk round the University and enter public and adminis- 
trative birvices from other routes, and with diilerent passports, the universities will 
have to close It w ill me in the rum of the work of a century 


Ahmed, Maulvi Khabiruddin 

I do not consider it to bo advantageous 

(a) to the public services, 

(b) to the students, and 

(c) to the progress and advancement of learning 

that university exammation should be regarded as the sole qualification for posts under 
Government Separate special tests for different kinds of administrative posts under 
Government should be instituted, with the proviso that admission to the test may 
be open to candidates passing ceitain university examinations 
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Ahmfd, Taslimuddin, Khan Bahadur 

Yes, university examinations should bo rogaidcd as^thc quilification for posts 
under Government After getting a post the ciudidito should bt given a ti dining in 
the admmistiation of the depaitment to which lit belongs 


Aiyer, Sir P S Sivaswamy 

There are, undoubtedly, evils att\chmg to the system of regarding imivorsity 
examinations as tlu qualiluation foi posts uiuhi Go\mmunt, but it is a question of 
a choice of ovils Tht tvils of a miilliplicitj ot public c\ uninations are at least as serious 
to the veil being of the community Again, the abolition ol university exammatioiiH, 
orsomoothti smiilar public examination'', as tlu stindard ol t[uah(u ation foi .admission, 
and the institution of scpaiato tests by diifeunt dopirtmoiits of (hivtinmciit, ire liktly 
to lead to considerable fluctuations m the stand ird, to favouiitism, and to a detciior- 
ation in efficiency Agiin, it must bo leinembcred that the most important of the public 
services do not rcquiit any spoiivlisod knowhdge, but only gtneial ability and attain 
ments of a paHieular standaid The spruil knov ledge which may be nccessaiy for any 
particular dipartmont of tht public stivict must latlui be acquiud altei luhiiission into 
those department**, and not insisted on as a condition precedent to admission 


Ali, The Hon’ble Mr Alt/vf. 

University degrees should certainly quahfy one for posts under Government It 
would be advantageous to all concerned But, at the same time, 1 think special 
examinations should be held to test an applicant’s merit for the particular post he 
may apply for. 


Alt, Saiyad Muhsin 

(a) (h) and (r) Advantigeous in ill lespeits 

No , the necessary tiaining might be u*?( fully giv en iftci appointnunt 


Ali, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mirza Sbujaat 

(a), (h) and (r) Yes, vdvantagcois But vast impioviment will result m all if moro 
att( ntion is paid to the capai itv of the mdi\ idual loi pailicuhr v^oik, tl'an fioni 
meuh taking lh( uni\ei‘'ity qualification a'* t)u final test This (anlu done by 
special tests safeguaiding, it the s imc tim , tlu iritirestof the hiekvird, and 
the Mu‘*hm,commumfus T< ims aec<]»tabli to tlu Muh inimad.in community 
will be re stiutcd to competition and tlu icsdv ilion, as at pnsint, of i number 
ot posts for Mulninmadan and the le cognition ol the juinciplc of giving 
prelercncc to teiritonal re pii sentati < « 


Allen, II J 

The close connection established between university examinations and Government 
service has been, I consider, injunous to the University because it has played a large part 
in creating that public opinion referred tom msver to question 1 All sorts and 
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conditions of intellect have been tempted to the University as the ante chain oer to tho 
pubho ''01 vices The pressure thus cieated inevitably drags down oui standard 

This view, of course, res -s on the British conception of the Univeisity as a factory of 
qiiahty, rather than quantity If on the other hand, tho democratic type, with standards 
low enough and meshes wide enough to attiaot is the ideal, if multos non muUiim is 
what we should seek to secure, then the fact that our Umveisity examinations quahfy 
for Government service is all to the good 

Nor does it follow, even if wo regard the connection as disastrous, that the mischief 
would bo removed by the institution of special tests for entrance into tho pubhc services 
There would probably be at once a demand that university courses should bo assimilated , 
this would bo voiced in the Press and tho 'senate (especially if elected) and the last stage 
of that university would be worse than tho hrst 


Allen, Dr H N. 

As far as engincenng is concerned I do not consider that special tests for Govem- 
.ment service are necessary 


Alum, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan 

The present system of allotting ippointmonts in the public services to university 
^laduatesis not so satisfactory as the systi m of a special tost Take, foi instance, a 
BSc student dehciciit m English On account of his imivcibity certificate, if he is 
appointed to the subordinat service as i deputy magistiatc oi munsifl, he would not 
do so well as one efficient in English and philosophy For every post there ought to 
bo a special test 1 know '-omo who have not passed tlu T A , but can wiitc as well as, 
jf not better than, an M A 

Fuithcr, in order to safeguard the interests of the backward communities, and espo 
cially Musalmans, who foim the majonty of tho population of Bengal, a certain 
number of posts should bo reserved for them and they should be filled up by 
.competitive examination among -st them 1 am informed that in Bihai Hindus form 
the majority but Musalmans, though much less in number, aio more educated and, 
thei ef 01 e, nowadays almost all posts are given to Hindus to foim an equilibrium, but 
that pioccduic is not observed in Bingd I, thcrcfoic, say something ought to be done 
tck^ safeguaid tho interests of Musalmans all ovci Indii it is, to a v^ry groat extent, 
jieglocted at present 


Annandale, Dr N 

I have already given an answer to this question in replying to question 9 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul 


(a), {h) and (c) Reverse 

University degrees should not be made the qualification for posts under Govern- 
ment Tho boonei the existing practice is stopped the better both for the public and 
for Government 

A special test for different kinds of administration should be instituted, and tins 
test shoild also include, above all, purity m cbaiactcr and piety, which must be gathered 
confidentially from the people surrounding the candidate's native place 
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Bag CHI, Di Haridas 

I suggest that competitive eximmations be held fof the selection of candidates 
for the various administrative posts under Government The examination system has 
all the advantages, but none of the fadings, usually associated with the nomination 
system The mam advantage of instituting special examinations ovei and above the 
university examinations whicli the candidates have already gone through would be to 
give anothei chance to some of the candidates who miy not have done \^cll at the 
University and who, ncveithelcss, inaj bo as mcntorious as, or even more meritorious 
than, their rivals Moreover, the competitive system is likely to lemove the grievances 
of the poor deserving students who can possibly boat dow^i then rivals m open com 
petition, but who may find it difficult to prove their merit under tho nomination 
system 


Banerjea, J JR 

I hold it to be advantigeous to tho public ‘services, to tho students^ and fo the 
progress and advancement of Icirmng that univeimtv examinations should bo legarded 
as the qualification for Government posts If tins be the exse no criticism would be 
possible Stud iits will enter Government mi vice by merit, and by no othci means 
But, m addition to university qualific itions, special tests should bo mstitiitcd foi 
different kinds of admin>stiative post', undei Government, as llie duo discliaige of the 
duties of these posts would rcquiie special qualifications for which tho university 
qualifications might not be a sufficient guarantee 


Banerjea, Dr Pramathanath 

I hold it to be advantageous to all parties that university examinations^ should 
be regarded as the qualification for posts under Gove rnraont Supple mentary special 
tests may, however, bo instituted in cases where a high degree of technical knowloclgo is 
requiied 


Banerjee, Gauranoanath 

I do not hold it to be advantageous either to tho public services or to tho students 
or to the progress and advancement of learning that university examinations should 
be regarded as the qualification foi posts under Government 

I strongly advocate the practice adopted m some countries [e g , m England (re ex 
ammations for civil ‘^ervice, medical service, military and raval services, diplomatic 
service, etc ), in Germany (re special examinations by the Govirnmcnt for almost all 
the public services, etc )] of instituting special tests for dillercnt kinds of admimstrativo 
posts under Government 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass 

I “ hold it to be advantageous ” 

(a) to the public services 
(h) to the students. 

(c) to the progress and advancement of leammg, 

that university examinations should bo regarded as tho qualification for posts under 
Government because the attamment of high university degrees and distmctions is the 
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best test of general intelligence and steady diligence, and the employment of young men 
with such degrees and distinctions is calculated to secure for the public services the 
best men, to secure for students the best jiatronage, and to secure tor the progresff 
and advancement of learning the best encouragement next to siiecial fellowships for re- 
search Eoi different kinds of administrative posts supplementary examinations in 
special subjects may be held, if necessary There is only one class of students for whom 
the above method ot appointment A^ould be disadvantageous, namely, mtelligent students 
who, for want of steady applicxtion or lack of general mtelligeme to master every subject, 
are unable to obtam good university degrees, but who can compote successfully at specul 
examinations For the benefit of this class of students it m\y bo desirable perhaps to 
adopt a middle course, and to rcsoive half the number of aviilable posts every year for 
them, to be awarded on the result of special competitive examinations, reserving the other 
half for distinguished university graduates 


Banerjee, Jaygopal 

I think, on the whole, it is advantageous Yes , such special tests, if made supple- 
mentary to the University B A degree, consideied as an iiieduciblc minimum of qnali- 
(ioation, are needful and valuable 


Banerjee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur 

I hold it disadvantageous 

{a) to the ^ubho services, 

(h) to the students, 

(c) to the progress and advancement of learning, 

that university examinations should be regarded as the qualification for Govern- 
ment posts 

Yes , I would advocate mstitutmg special tests for different kinds of adminis- 
trative posts under Government The present condition that the university diploma 
oi degree is practically the only means of getting Groveinment posts is the greetost 
obstacle to proper university education m Bengal 


Banerjee, M N 

(a), (b) and (c) Advantageous 

Special tests may be instituted for some posts 


Banebjee, Muraly Dhar 

Such university examinations only may be regarded as the qualification for posts 
under Government as increase the fitness of the examinees to discharge the special 
duties of their posts University examinations which do not increase fitness for special 
posts should not be regarded as qualifications for those posts To regard university 
examinations as qualifications for such posts I hold not to be advantageous 

(a) to the public services, 

(b) to the students, 

(c) to the progress and advancement of learning 

Many of the administrative posts, like those m the executive service, are of this 
nature It would be advantageous to all to institute special tests for such posts Some 
liberal education, however, at least up to the matnculation standard, should be required 
as a condition for competing at these examinations 
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Bakerjee, Sasi fisKHAR — B anfrjek, Sudhansukcmar — Banerji, Manmathanath 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekuar 

I con discuss this question so far as general prmeiples are eonccincd 

(a), (6) and (r) I think it thII bo advantageous if univerbity examinations art 
regaided as a fit test of gencial ability and lutclkctual equipment Should 
it be so an additional stunulus and cncoui igcmout will bo gi\tn to i niversity 
education The best men in thojuduhil ixcculnc or t ny other service aio 
university men It is only m some bianches of adniinistiation th«it special tesla 
may bo needed, suth as surveying and iiding, foi the judicial and executive 
service'- or special training tor the | olicc sc i vice V ide my answer t ) question 9 


Bakbbjee, Sudhansxtkumab 

It would be advantageous 

(а) to the public services, 

(б) to the students, 

(c) to the progress and advancement of Jeammg, 

]f university cxaminitions be regaided as qualifications for posts under 
Government A very objectionable syslem of nomination is now being followed by 
Government in all its public services except the medical service, the engineering service, 
and a few appointments m the judiciil service This has already proved detiiment i* 
to the mtercsts of all the tbiee factors vtz , the public set vues, the students, the 
pi ogress and advincemcnt of leirning, and has very often excited public piuiest To 
feiy that students should come to the University simply “ to leirri, anti not to earn ** 
IS an absurd statement winch is now nowhere tolerated Evervwheie in the world the 
majority of students make the cainmg of money the aim of their life, and only a very 
small fraction make the acquirement of knowledge their only object T<ie hi si stud« nts 
cf till Un'xcisity shcull tlu icf )i( , bo g ven picfeienco for po'-ls und r Giveinnunt 
For most of the administrative posts under Government the institution of spcci il 
tests js wholly unneccssaiy if the posts aie laid open m order of merit to candid lies 
passing an equivxlent university ixaramvlioii Even if the spctiil needs of some 
administrative posts under Government require the institution of specul tests the 
slandaid of difficulties of these tests should be adjusted to the rof|uiremcnts of the 
posts ind the salaries which they ciiry^ If ariangernents be made for probationary 
periods of trainmg in accord«xiicc with the requirements of the particular even 

such special tests would seem to bo unnecessary 


Banerji, Manmathanath 

I hold to be advantageous 

(а) to the public services, 

(б) to the students, 

(c) to the progress and advancement of learning m the province, 

that university examinations should be regarded as qualifications for posts under 
Government With very slight modihcations univc rsity examinations may serve 
as a tc st for clerkshijis and executive service imdc r Govemme nt Where men of technical 
education will be lequired the demand may best bo met by the opening of such depart 
ments of instruction under the University 

As regards the principle of instituting special tests for different kmds of administrative 
posts under Government 1 beg to observe as follows — 

If |||lie test and trammg be under the University I have no objection but T fhink 
^ if Government insists upon keepmg the thmg m its own hands, tho eduoation 
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QUESTION 15 


Bam<kjx Manmaihanath — corM — ^Banerjz, The Hon’ble Justice SitTramaba Cuaran 
—Banbeji, Umacharan— Bardaloi, N C— Basu, P 


of the community will suffer People at the present day look upon education as 
an instrument fo^r earning money Grovemment may profitably require 
selected umversity^ graduates to undeigo practical trainmg extending over a 
definite penod 


Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pbamada Charan 

1 think it IS advantageous to the pubhc sez vices, to the students, and to the advance- 
ment of learnmg that university examinations should bo regarded as a qualification for 
office under Government For the lecruitment of efficient servants of Government 
univeisity degrees are a safe test The hope of gettmg suitable and high posts serves 
as a great stimulus to students and encourages them to make progress in learning For 
special kinds of admimstrative posts leqmimg special knowledge not covered by uni- 
versity tests special tests would bo desirable 


Banbrji, Uhaohaban 

1 certainly hold it to be advantageous to the 

(а) public services, 

(б) '-tudents, 

(o) progress and advancement of learnmg, 

that university examinations should be regarded as the qualification for posts 
under Government I strongly advocate the practice of instituting additional special 
tests for different kinds of admmi«trative posts under Government I do not think it 
necessary to enter into details on this pomt 


Bardaloi, N C 

I consider it to be the reverse 

Yes, I would advocate the practice of instituting special tests for different kinds 
of administrative posts under Government 


Basu, P. 

('0 following the practice of many countiiesit would be advisable to hat^e separate 
examinations for the public services the piesent method of recruitment to which 
IS far from satisfactory But there is one disadvantage This system involves 
duplication of examinations inasmuch as the standard of examination for public 
s-ervices must bo more or less the same as the standard followed in one of the 
university examinations For example, m recruiting members to the financial 
«lepai tment of the Government of India various subjects are prescribed the stand 
ard of which is declared to be that of the B A honours standard of the Univers- 
ity This examination, it seems, could have been easily obviated if the whole 
of India, for which there is recruitment, had one university So long as there is 
more than one university — and this is a permanent feature— this examination 
must lemain But for the provincial service the results of the University 
examination may be made the test of fitness if the test be one oi general 
qualifications, as is involved in the present system If special technical know- 
ledge 18 thought to be necessary for any public service the exammation may be 
profitably confined to that only, subject to a mmimum university qualification 
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B^sl% P - tontd — B\sl, Rai P K , Bahadur — Basi, {:5\tyend»\ NiTir 


s^uaianteemg general htaess But, it the intention be to coniine the University 
cour««e, in its higher sphere, to eminent research work, and if it is desirable 
to debar the entrance theieto of persons wlo do not intend to carry their 
icsearch through their life, then there will be, and ought to be, a large number 
of persons who would not be fit foi higher university training In such a case 
it would be to the interest of the public services to have examinations in whu h 
anybody may appear, wliatcver his university qualifications be, as is the 
c ase for Indian civil servi'*e examination 

(h) Foi the students it seems desirable to have an eximmation entirely sopaiate from 
that of the University by the lesults of which they can enter the public service'^ 
It IS not untiue to say that the ambition of the major poition of the student 
community is to make the univeisity carcoi i moms to enter the public 
SOI vices But, as Lord Haldane says, it is not at all pernicious if the student ib 
.liming at his future welfare even while he is in the univeisity The danger lies 
m the fact that this ambition tends to become all-pervading, ultim.itelY 
quenching any thust foi knowledge foi its own sake In other countries thi«» 
dangei within the university is eliminated by having sepaiate examinations for 
the public sei vices The ambition of mateiial advancement in life is not 
(rushed inasmuch as a thorough university training is ultimately beneficial foi 
uiy such competitive examination, wnile this ambition cannot be the pie 
dominating consideration in the mind of the student for entering the Univer*' 
ity 

(( ) For the progress and advancement of loariung it is, undoubtedly, essenti il that the 
University should not attract the Luge number of poisons who aim at the public 
sei vices and, therefore, at the dcgiee Moreover, specialised studies in any braiK h 
can only be (.aiiied on when the body of students is zealous for original 
investigation md ie5e«uch, rather than for the dcgiee only Of couise, even if 
theie be sepaiate eximinations for the public services, there will be such 
students , but their number w ill not be as ovei whelming as now, nor will they 
entei the Univeisity unless, at the same time, they aie deeply interested in the 
subject in the pursuit of which they intend to spend so many years at the Uni 
versity With such willing and earnest students the Universitv m its higher 
( lasses may specialise and impiove on what exists at present In any case, it will 
xdd distineU^to tne tone of university life if it is supplied with all the facilitic s 
of expert teachers, extensive hbiaiy, well fitted laboiatoiv, and a system of ex- 
imination which aims at testing these, rather than testing mere memory 


Basu, Rai P K , Bahadui 

I do not hold it advantageous to anyone, or to the progiess of learning, to regard 
university examinations as the qualification for entering the public services 
Tho adoption of special tests would be, undoubtedly, advantageous if only facilities 
for special training could also be provided In the absence of any special facility 
for training the special tests would degenerate into purely literary ones of no lara 
value 


Basu, Satyendra Nath 

University exammations should generally be rcgaided as tho qualification for 
posts under Government, though tho lule may be depaited from in special cases There 
are certain appointments for which qualifications are necessary which no exannnatiou 
can test or develop Such appointments should be made independent of a univerHity 
exammation test 

K 2 
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QUESTION 15 


Bcngcil Lcindlioldcrs Association, ralcutta— Bengal National Chamber o[ Commcice, 
Calcutta — Bethune College, Calcutta 


Bengal Landholders^ Association, Calcutta 

Univoi'aity examinations should bt regarded as qu ilihuiiions for posts undec 
Govoinment Wi would advocate tho practice of instituting special tests loi 
difToroiit kinds of admmistratno posts under Govcrnniiut in addition to umveisity 
©xamin itions not apart from ibeni Theic are not suftificnt openings for our young 
men Tho public servu ( natui ill;y, attract i laige body of our student^, and help the 
development of the Uni\ersily and our educitioiial institutions They are bonoiiciil 
to student*', and also to tho admimstiation of the country 


Bengal National Chainbei ot Commerce, Calcutta 

The qualifications necessary for Government posts may be classified under two 
heads — general and special For the test of gene ral qualifications university diplomas 
and degrees should suffice For the test of special qualifications special examinations 
must be arranged by tho University Such an anangement will bo advantageous to- 
all — to tho public services, to the students, and to the progress and advancement of 
learning 


Bethune College, Calcutta 


Sen PN 
Milker Joe, H G 
TUnttacharya, K C 
S(n P C 
Chowdhiiry, B K 
f hatterjee, £ B 
Koy, D N 


(a) It is, on the whole advintiercous to the public sen ices 
piovided that other considerations, e 7 , of hoilth 01 of 
family aio combined wit li that of university qualifiea 
tion »Spc el il intelkctiuil tests for Go veinment posts ai e 
likely to oe peifunctory as comj>ared witl* the Uiuvcrs 
ity tes^s 


(^») .iTid (r) On ideal con si derations it is ceitaiiilv not desirable that students should 
look upon i nivorsity training as only 1 passpoit for bread, and not as an end in 
itself But the fact has to bo considered that tins training is mainly intended 
for the sons of middle class people who have not many avenues of emplovnu nt 
beyond the soi vices and the learned professions and there is also the gonoi il 
ciicumstanco that our university system is not, like our indigenous sj^^tm s^ 
vitally connected with oui traditional religious sentiments. It is, thervforo, no e - 
sary that the love of learning should bo partly subordin itcd to the ambition for 
])ostsunder Government and elsewhere Under any conditions partial freedom 
fiom the insistence of tho bread problem is all that can be looked for from most 
students while m the University, though it should be possible for some students, 
and made possible for others (by adequate subsistence allowances), to devote 
themselves entirely to learning 

{If and (c) I hold it to be totally detrimental to the progress and advancement of loain- 

mg and, naturally, therefore, disadvantageous to students 
Tanau, M sb A L umyergity degrees should bo regarded as practicallv the 

qualificahoi for posts under Governmortt At every turn I find that suggestions 
for the imirovoment of the University are met with objections which when 
tracked to their ongm, are found to be based on considerations foreign to 
university problems pioper, but connected with the question of Government posts 
and their requirements 

Tho only considerations which should affect 1 niveisity policy are the development 
of the individual to his fullest capacity, and the advancement of learning in every 
branch, no branch being considered as lower than another The University, like 
Bacon, should take ‘ all knowledge as its province ’, and foster knowledge as 
such, whether pure or applied If it does this then its sons and daughtm will 
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Belhune College, Calcutta — coittd — Bhaduri, Rai Indu Bhu’^an, Bahadur —Bhaouri, 
Jyotibhrshan, Dey, B B , and Butta, Bidhu Bhusay— BHiXDARKAR, Sir R G — 
Bhattacharjef, Moiiini JVIoiian 


all find m the outer woild scope for their energies, and will be welcomed m every 
service or mdustry as efficient workers for the community 
The young man (or woman) undergraduate, as suc^, should not be conscious of the 
necessity to earn a livelihood, but should be able to concentrate on sell- 
development and on the acquisition and asnmtlalion of knowledge— feeling 
confident that this Tiill, when his university days are over, have fitted him for 
a useful (and, if necessary, remuncritive) place m the community 


Bhaduri, Rai Indu Bhusan, Bahadur 

1 would advocate the prictice of instituting special lists for different kinds of 
administrative posts under Government, iiiespectivo of university qualifications This 
course, besides recognising tin real moiits of individu«ils, would also check the growing 
rage of passing examinations for securing Government service, and would make the young 
men look out for otlicr, and more Jiealthy, openings lor their future careers 


Bhaduri, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B B , and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan 


The prc'sont system of rcciuiting foi GoviinnKnt soi vices is oiieii to soiioiis 
objiction from an educational point of view 

For diffciint Qoveinmont dipiitments it would bo advantageous to inlioduco special 
tximinations like the competitive exunmation toi the t moiled officers of the hnancial 
dcpxitmont The syllSffiis foi these i xamiiiations should iiuludo bub|ccts of gencial 
culture taught in the colleges so tint a student will not bo hindi(appod in the stiugglo 
foi existence by going in loi i lihcial education 

►Special dcpaitmeiital examinations mxy tost, aftei selection of the oilKors by the 
geiK lal oximmatioii, then officjcncy in teehnu il subjects, such as law, suivcying, pr 6 ( is 
wilting book keeping, etc 


lillANDARKAll, Sll 11 G 

I think that university oxaminitions should bo icgaidcel as the qualification foi 
admimstiative and judicial posts uudei (lovdiimcnt Special tests should be applied, 
if necessary, some time after the candidates have been admitted into the service, 
as 18 done alioady in the revenue depiitrncnt Bcfoio being admitted to a post m the 
judicial depaitrnent a law gradunte has to serve in our presidency m a subordiuate 
qualifying post for some time This arrangement Oovernmont considers desirable, and 
I naree 


Bhattacharjee, Mohini Mohan 

University examination is certainly a better method of recruitment for Govern 
m( nt service than nomination, which was adopted by Government a few years back Com- 
petition bnngs out real merit, and it stiinuUtes people to improve themselves It is said 
that examination is merely a test of book Icarnmg, and that the vigorous and energetic 
races of India would be excluded from Government service if examination wf le recognised 
as the sole test But Qoyprnment service does not call for martial vigour or giant physical 
strength Sound health is certainly necessary but, apart from this, it is moral qualities — 
qualities of head and heart — that are most necessary All successful candidates at 
a competitive examination need not be admitted to Government service , the physically 
unfit must be weeded out, those whose certificates of character are not satisf actor} must 
also be left out But no objection can possibly be raised against those who remain 
after so much sifting 
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QUESTIOH 15 


BhATTACHABJFE, MoHINI MOHAN—COtlirf — ^Bhattacharya, Krishnachandra — 
Bhattacharyya, Baikuntha Nath 


In England university education is expensive, and to make university examination 
the test for admission to Government service would be practically to shut out young men 
without sufficient means Henc^ the necessity for special examinations I do not know 
the conditions provailmg m other countnes, but m India university education is not very 
expensive because there are colleges outside Calcutta Yet, considermg the circumstances 
of the middle class gentlemen of this provmce, it is desirable that there should be greater 
opportumties for university education Even now I do not think that it would be an 
mjustice to men of msufficient means if umvcrsity exammation is recognised as the test 
for a dm ssion to posts under Government 

But the question is connected with university courses The B A exammation 
would seem most suitablo as the test for admission to Government service But the 
B A course is bemg attempted to be made a highly speciahscd course The recommend* 
ationofa recent committee of the senate is that BA candidates will have to study 
Enghsh and only one other subject B Sc candidates will have to study three 
science subjects The honours student will havo to take an eight paper exammation 
111 his 1 onours subject This is advanced study, and the course would bo somewhat 
specialised It has its value, as it would servo to lay tho foundation of ripe scholarship 
But, apparently, here, range of knowledge is sacrificed to profoundness, while in Oo- 
> einment service are wanted men of strong common sense and all lound education of an 
ordinary standard It would certainly not be to tho advantage of the public services, 
oi oi the students, if young men who have received high honours by taking a specialised 
course are admitted to Government service as deputy magistrates or superintendents 
ot post offices On tho other hand, it may be necessary to have those special courses foi 
the production of sound scholars, and li would certainly be detrimental to the progicss 
of karmng to reduce the courses so as to satisfy tho demands of ordmaty all round training 
required by the pubho services If the B A course of the Umversitv is to be a spcciahscd 
couise there ought to be a sepaiate exammation for candidates for seivico under Govern- 
ment, but the University ought to conduct their examination 


Bh\ttacharya, Krishnachandra 

(u) It is, f n the whole, advantageous to the pubhc services provided that other 
consideiations, e g ,ot healtn or of family, are combined vith that of university 
quahficat on Special intellectual tests for administrative posts are hkely to 
be perfunctory as compared vith the University tests 

( b) and (c) On ideal considerations it is certainly not desirable that i niversity training 
^1011 Id be looked upon as only a jia&^port for bread, and not as an end m itseli 
It 18 to be remembered, hovever, that this training is mainly intended for tho 
sons of middle clan's people who have not many avenues of employment beyond 
tht services and tLe lc«imcd profebsions, and there is tlie general circumstance 
that our university system IS unconnected with our traditional lohgious senti 
ments It li r oce aiy, tlureh ro, hat the love ot Icarnmg should bo partly sub 
ordinated to thcamlition for billets und r Government or ekewheio Under 
any conditions partial freedom from the insistene eof tho biead problem is all that 
can be looked for from most students while m the University, though it should 
be possible for some students, and made possible for others, by adequate stipends 
and scholaiships, to devote themselves entirely to learning 


Bhattacharyya, Baikuntha Nath 

Ye«, it ib advantageous to tho pubho services, to the students, and to the progres*^ 
and advancement of learning that i niversity certificates, diplomas, and degrees should 
be legarded as the qualification for posts under Government My answer to the second 
pert (f the question is m the negative. 
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Bhattacharyya, Mcihamahopadhyaya Kalipbasanna — Bhowal, Qovinoa Chandra — 
Bisvas, Rai Dinanath, Bahadur— Biswas, Saratlal— Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr 

C H — BOROdAH, tlNAN\DABHIRAM 


Bhattaoharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Ealiprasanna 

The Univeisity examinations should be regarded as|th( qualification for posts 
under Government , it would, at the same time, be desirable to institute special tests 
for the executive and judicial services under Government, as the nomination system 
for such services is oft-time«« complamed against 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra 

Yes , even when special tests are adopted university degrees should be an indispens- 
able qualification 


BisvaSj Rai Dinanath, Baliadui 

University examinations should bo regaidcd as the qualdicatiou foi posts under 
Government, but there should bo spcciil tc«»ts for different kinds of administrative posts 
under Government This system will bo advantageous to the public services, to tho 
students and to the progress and advancement oi learning In a poor countiy like India 
the mam object of the majority of students in out on llu Umveisity is tomako provision 
for then subsistence and, if entrance to tho public services be made to depend upon 
university tests, there will le an additional incentive to btudents to apply them 
selves more to their studies and id o\o bettei results m tho oxammations 


Biswas, Saratlal 

To students and to the progress and advancement of learning this \^ould be adv*in 
tageous But, as regards tho public services, the passing of a university oxammation 
cannot, m itself, be considered as sufficient quahhcation for Government administrative 
posts There should be a special competitive examination for each kind of serviei to 
which persons having obtained a certain standard of university training would be eligible 
to appear The bachelor degree examinations in ediciru , ( nginccnng, and other 
branches of technology and applied science maybe taken as a sufficient test for posts 
in the respective departments 

In all cases, however, each candidate must previously satisfy tho I oard of i xamiiicrs 
that he possesses the character and disposition necessary for the proper discharge of the 
duties of the post for which he apphes 


Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr H 


It is m every v ay objectionable that university i xarnmations should be regarded 
as a qualification for posts m Government except, possibly, in the case of certain of the 
higher gazetted services 


Borooah, Jnanadabiiiuam 

Umversity examinations should not bo the only test Xom »da>8 it is invariably tht 
custom among high officials to ask intending candidates, Are you a graduate ? ** 
If the answei is in the negative the official answers with regret that he cannot do anything 
for him There should be special tests for different kinds of posts It need not be pre- 
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Bobooati, Jnanadabitjbam — contd — Bose, B C — ^Bose, Rai ChuniIiAL, Bahadur — 
Bose, G C — Bose, Habakanta 


flonbcd that only graduates are eligible, say, for admmistiativo posts Some men may, 
by their temperament, b specially suited for administrative posts, but they may 
not have the suitable qualifications for a degree These men should be given a chance 
And, besides, every good graduate does not necessarily make a good oflicer 

It IS not desirable tnat every student should cast a longing look towards Government 
servK e If there are no special tests every student will necessanly think of earning his daily 
hi cad by strvicc 1 believe thit this hinkeiing after Government posts by yoimg men 
of miuit is responsible lor the decadence of oui industrial and commercial enterprises 

It IS injurious to the progress and advancement of leaiinng for a student to think 
of Government posts immediately after graduation 


Bose, B C 

To regatd univeisity examinations as the qualification foi Govoinmont posts is 
advantageous — 

(a) To the public sei vices, inasmuch as men of intellectual attamments and liberal 

culture would thus bo engigod in them 

(b) To the students, because it IS one of the best wa^s of giving due leward or recogm 

tion to their academical labours 

(r) To the pi ogress and id vancenu nt of learning, foi one of the most powerful incentives 
to intclloclual pursuits and achievements is the possibility of their pioviding 
a decent livelihood for p(‘isons engaged thcicin 

But th( standard of gener d education demandt d may vary acc oiding to the nature of the 
81 1 vice , and special training may be rcquiicd foi some of the x>nhlic soiviccs, eg , the 
polu ( and the forest 


Bose, Rai Ciiunilal, Bahadui 

Univoibity examinations should, as a rule, be the qualification for posts under 
Government If commerce, technology, etc , aie included in the University course 
no special tests for the different kinds of oidmary posts under Government would be 
necessary Special tests, however, may be introduced for admission into the higher 
services over and above the University qualifications 


Bose, G C 

(f/), ((<) and (c) Not advantageous to the progress iiul ad\ lucemenl of learning 
The answer to the sfcond put is “ yes ” 


Bose, Harakanta 

The University examination should not be regarded as the solo test for posts under 
Qovcinnicnt , in the inteiest of the public serviette, os well as of the students concerned, 
1 should like to have some sort of special tests instituted for different kinds of administrative 
posts The severity of the tests should depend upon the nature and pay of the post , 
and these several tests should, as far as piacticable, be made to correspond to the 
different university examinations 
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Bose, Sir J C — Bos>, Kntoi R\m — ^Bose, Miss Mrin4L1ki — B osb, Bauiukanath 


Bosb, Sii J C 

ConBidenng the high ideal placed by the Comnnilsion before themselves* and 
expecting its I'oalisation, one would bo justified that the products of the University 
would be best fitted for the public sei vices I cannot think of a body better qualified to 
tram and test the qualifications of aspirants to office than the Calcutta University 
of the immediate future If further discrimination be needed this may be secured 
by open competition among the graduates 


Bose, Khudi Bam 

It IS advantageous in ill these lesjiects to legard the University examinations as be- 
ing fair qualifications foi adimission to ]>osts undir Q)/ernTncnt dop irtmcnts, suppU 
men ted by special oi piacticil triinins ind test as may further be uii^ititutr d for con 
111 ruing the probationers m their icspcctivc posts Huriied d partmcntal examinations 
instituted m this connection have nol, so fai, conduted to i jiidinoiis and unexcej) 
tion ible selection of worthy and meritorious candidates m most casus 


Bose, Mias Mkinaltni 

I do not think that univcisity examination alone should be regarded as the quali- 
fication foi posts under Govcrnnioni Special tests for dilTtrcnt kinds of administrative 
posts under Government may be mlroduccd 


Bose Raphik vxatii 

(a) I coiisidei that the roc ogiution of university qualifu xtions iii the apixmitmcnt of 
candidates to jxists under Government has proved eminently aclvantagcous to 
the public sei vices Many of the minoi sei vices which wcio at one tune no to 
nous for then coiiuption ind imfiiciency hive been steidilv impioving with the 
vdnuitaiite into their links of gi xd nates and undcigiadu ilc s of the Uuivcrs 
it> Education has ecitxinly a value of its own ind, even though it may not bo 
sought foi its own sake it seivcs to mxko its possessor-* b* tter fitted for posi 
tionfl of trust and lesponsibility J see no reason, therefoK why university 
qiixlifications should be set at a discount in the selection of candidates foi 
employment in the public services 

In the case of the highci idnimi-jtrxlivo posts itquiiing moie tliin an average 
dcgiee of ability 1 would advocate the holding of supple mciif <lry cxamii ations 
for the imi pose e>f testing the candulates’ special apl^udo for the pirticular 
work in which they are employed UifTerent kinds abilities areuquircd for 
the cfiicicnl clischaigc of duties in th dillerent departments of admmistiation, 
and the fact of a man’s having received the highest unlvc^-^Ily tiaining is not 
always a guarantee of his tiincss foi admiuisti itive work ot every kind 
While university qualifications, therefore, should foim the basis of a preliminary 
selection for such posts the candidates so selected should bo subjected to a 
pccial test before final appointment Such a foiirsc, it bi'orna to me, would 
go a gicat wav towaids mcreasing the efhcicncy of the higher branches of 
our public SCI vices 

ib) I am inclmcd to believe that the reejognition of univeisity certificates and diplo- 
mis as qualifications foi emjilovineni under Government has indirectly pro 
duoed a demoralising effc ct ujxin our students, inasmu h as it has made them 
dependent too much upon Government Thousands of our young men omorgo year 
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Bosf, Radhikanath— — C\mfro\, M B 


after year from the portals of the University without any higher aim m life 
than that of drudging at the desk m a public off co We want our students to* 
realise that university educatio%is not a meanmgless ordeal which, if success 
fully undergone, will Intitle them to a scanty pittance for life, but that its object 
IS to enable them to face the world with greater strength and greater knowl^ge 
of the problems which life has m store for them The way to secure this end, 
however, is not to shut the doors of Government service against the graduates 
and undergraduates of the Umversity, but to open out new careers for them. 
The professions of law, medicine, and engineering have already become over- 
ciowded, and are bemg choked by annual additions ^he duty of our Go- 
vernment and our University is to make provision for technical education on 
a much larger scale, and direct the energies of our young men in the Imos of 
commerce, industry, and agriculture Our countiy badly needs better mocha 
nics, more efhcicnt carpenters, skilful electric lans, oxpcit aguoultuiists — men who 
will be able to compete with the outside world in the output of their mdustiies 
These are the present economic needs of our country, and cfloits should bo 
made to bring the system of education into haimony with these needs 
(c) There aic some people who do not advocate the practice ot rtgaidmg university 
examinations as qualihc itions for Government posts on the ground that it has 
had the effect of dtbasmg education by associating it ivith mercenary con 
siderations I must say that I do not personally hold such a view In every 
modern countiy the many learn m order to cam, ulule only the few puisuo 
knowledge foi its own sake If this is so everywhere else why should it be other 
wise m a poor country like ours where the problem of bread and butter is a 
dreadful reahtv for evetybody ? Those who are enamouicd of knowledge will 
voluntarily sacrifice all prospects of worldly pitfcrment, and choose to liyo a 
life of poverty and philosophic pride in the cause of knowledge But the 
compulsory pursuit of a high ideal appears to be an absuidity While, there 
fore, it IS adnuttodly the business of a university to encourage genius and 
foster real scholaiship I do not think wc should object if many of our youths 
who come to the Umversity do so with no higher .iini than that of merely quUi- 
fymg themselves for earmng a livelihood The effect of tho abolition of the 
pi esent s;;^ stem of recruitment for Government posts would be that the large 
number of young men which is now attiactcd to the Univeisity by tho prospect 
of securing these posts would be deprived of the benefits of university educa 
tion In a country where tho percentage of educated men is already so small 
I would strongly oppose the adoption of any measure whicli is likely to check 
tho diffusion of knowledge among tho people 
One thing, however, I cannot help obseivmg m this connection, viz , that in selecting 
iini\ei^ity trained men for the public services care should always be taken to see that 
the special knowledge, if any, which a camhdate has acquired at the Umversity may prove 
to be of practical value to him m the field of hi 3 w oik 1 hiis, a man who has made a 

special study of isychology and ethics may nghtly be appomted to a judicial ofhee, 
but an M Sc m ehemis^y should not be allowed to waste lus haid-aoqmrcd knowledge 
of science m detecting fal|pcios and sifting evidence as a judicial officer So, a man who 
has won his degree m e conomics may well find a place in the revenue department, but 
an M A in Saiisknt would be of httlo value there If Government, therefore, would lay 
down a set of rules distmctly definmg the nature of qualifications necessary for appomt- 
ments m difierent departments it would, I believe,, do good to both parties and, by 
keeping the best university tramed men m touch with th^eir own subjects, would help 
the production of more specialists of note amongst oui countrymen 


Cameron, M B 

From all the points of view suggested m this question it seems a veiy sonous 
mistake that university examirations should be regarded as the qualification for posts 
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Camekon, M B — confd 


under Qovemment, and I should wolcomo the institution of special exhumations for re* 
oruitment to the various grades of Government service 

(a) From the point of view of the public services themselves the university examin- 
ations test, whether it be of matriculation, intermediate, or degree standard, may 
be either too wide or too narrow in its scope — it may even be both at once — 
and It certainly is too vague in its results to be of much value as a means of 
distmguishing between candidates It is mamly a {qualifying test, not at all a 
competitive test, and, though I should bo sorry to see the written examination 
used as the sole determining factor in the compotitio i for Government service, 
still I thmk it can be used with advantage m making a first approximation to 
those who are best fitted for such employment The ciow^d of candidates 
might, thus, bo weeded out down to a number whon oral examination and other 
modes of special inquiry mto personal fitness w ould become possible 

The leading idea in the University examinations, and the courses of study framed 
for them, is the preparation of the student’s mind for further courses of study 
This it is that guides the selection of subjects of study, regulates the distri 
bution of omphasi«), and determines the groupmg into vaiious optional courses 
It 18 very possible, and mdeed practically certain , that, if courses were to bo 
framed with the lequirements of the various grades of public service as tho 
leading idea, the subjects would bo chosen somewhat differently and tho 
emphasiS'would be distributed differently Very much, of course, would depend 
upon the particular grade of Government service foi w Inch recruitment w as 
being made 

(h) For the students themselves Iho institution of tho special tests for Government 
service would be a very great advantage At present, there seems so much of 
chance in respect of these appointments that the bare possibility of selection 
affects a very mucli largci proportion of the students, and for a far longer time 
than IS w arranted by any reason The thought that he has even a very remote 

chance of a nomination exerts a pow erful influence on tho student’s career at 
college not only m tho way of districting him from the true ends of study and 
the work immediately before him but also in tho dissipation of eneigy invohcd 
m running about to secure recommendations or to cultivate patronage 

With specially devised tests of tho kind 1 have m \ifew (a wiitton examination 
leading to supplementary tests of fitness of arotlier kind) tho student’s way 
would be much clearei If he determined to enter himself as a candidate his 
com so of preparation would run probably to a great extent paialld to Ins scliooi 
or collego studies and would mean mci eased application to them What cxtia 
preparation and dull were lequired would bo something confiiied to limited 
time after which his chance of an appointment would either disappear altogether 
or be mcreasod to such an extent as w ould justify speci il effort 

(c) There are several ways in which the piogiess or advancement of learning might 
be furthered by the institution of special competitive tests for Government 
service Not to speak further of the advantage that might come from putting 
greater stress upon educational attamments I should say that tlio chief advan- 
tage to learning would come from tlie extia empliasis which would thus be 
thrown upon the distinctive character of university studies Anythmg that 
brings out more clearly tho fact that the University’s aim is to supply a liberal 
education in the full sense of tlie term is to be w clcomed The exammation is, 
thereby, relegated to its proper place as merely an incident m a university career, 
and by no means its chief end The Government competitive examinations, and 
m particular those graded to suit candidates at the matnculation or t e 
intermediate stage, would, doubtless, call mto existence special classes to prepare 
candidates for them and, thus, w e might see in India advanced evenmg classes 
---commercial schools or technological institutions, all workmg for w ell defined 
practical ends I thmk it might be counted another advantage to the cause 
of leammg that many who have neither the inclmation nor the capacity to> 
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Camfkon, M B — covtd — Chakra vaeti, Brajalal — Ch\krava^ti, Chintahaban— 
Chakravabti, Ciiinta Haran — C uAKRAVARn, Ril Mon Mohan, Bahadur 


enter upon studies m the true university spirit should thus be diverted away 
from the further examinations and courses of the University It would be a gam 
to all concerned 4 the University ceased to be the one and only means of satisfy 
mg the ambition to get on in hfo 

No doubt, many university students would sUll contmue to enter themselves for th^ 
Oovcrnment examinations m addition to their own The couises, as I have said, would 
probably move parallel to some, possiblv to a considerable, extent The attractions of 
government service are, however, strong enough to secure a sufficiency of the abler 
candidates at each stage and the requirements of the Oovcrnment examinations would, 
therefore, be probablv somewhat in advance of university requirements at the same 
stages 

The courses for these examinations would thus form a sort of honours course giving 
the more competent student the chance ot wider and more advanced reading than can be 
prescribed for the average student In Allahabad Me have no 1 onours courses, and 
I am not sure that it is desirable or practicable to introduce them at piesent, but there are 
certainly great differences in the equipment with which students enter upon the vanous 
courses, ana the better equipped could easily take wider courses than it is practicable to 
prescribe for all 


Chakbayarti^ Brajalal 

Except for special branches of work the education received from ther University dp 
to the graduate standard should be sufficient for posts under Government, and no 
further teaching need be required Special examinations may, however, be introduced 
for recruitment to the public services 


Chakravarti, Chintaharan 

It IS advantngcous to the public scr\ices, to the students, and to the advancement 
or learning that unneisjty examinations 'should he regirdid is the qualifications foi 
low f 1 posts under Go\ ernment But spi < lal U sts ioi ditfercnt kinds of highci posts may, 
w it h aehantage, be instituted among those who ha\c attained a fixed standard of uni 
\ { T'^it V qu xlilio it ions 


Chakravabti, Chinta Haran 

It isdcsiiable that for administrative posts under Government certain mmimum 
academic attainments, determined by success in university exammations, should be 
required of the candidates whose Tfitness for the posts may be further ascortamed by 
special tests 


Chakravarti, Rai Mon Mohan, Bahadur 

I think the University should be dissociated from any direct connection with Govern- 
ment posts The University ought to devote its attention mainly to the acquirement 
and diffusion of Bigher learning For diffeieiit kinds of general administrative posts 
siecial examination boards would be bcttei, selecting fiom a wider field and makmg the 
test more sc arching and to the point For special Imes only, as medicme or engmeenng, 
university degrees may be accepted in the absence of special schools of enough 
standing to inspire confidence in their own diplomas 
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Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr K\mini Kltm\r — C^H\TTFRjpfc, The Hon’ble Mr A C — 
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Chandv, The Hon’ble Mr Kamini Kumar 

As an ideal there is no doubt that learning should be its own reward, and university 
examinations should not, as such, be regarded as qualifications for Government posts, 
but, other things being equal, one with university qualifications should certainly have a 
preferential claim If a scpaiate examination be held for Government posts it must 
be a competitive examination, the standard being high iii proportion to the importance 
of the post There must not bo a parallel system of oxapninations, success whereat 
should be a passport for Government posts 


Chatterjee, The Hou’blo Mr A C 

(a), (6) and (c) Reverse of advantageous ^ 

I would hold for all administrative posts special tests (not managed by the University)^ 
with the school-leaving certificate as a prclimiuaiy quahhcition m all cases 


Chatter JEE, Rai Lalitmohan, Bahadur 

It IS not idVfiniagt ous to the public sci vice*-, to the stuchnl*^, oi to the progress ind 
advancennnt ot learning that uiuvdsilv c \Ammat ions should be legirdtd as a ncees 
sary qualification for posts iindci (4ov(nimtnt Theic should be spoonl tests foi 
different kinds of idministiativt. posts iindd Goveniim nt Bui i indidatos whohaxe 
a university degieo may, at tin option oi ttljvci mm nt, be exdnpti d fiom a ])ait 
ol the special examination 


Chatterjeb, Ramananda 

(a), (6) and (c) Yes , under the piesent oiicumstancos of Tiidia, and m the piofessions 
and caMmgs mentioned m my answoi to question 9 
For filling such posts as those of deputy magistrates, higbei clerkships, etc , T would 
adirocato the institution of competihvf (not merely qualifying) tests I would insist 
that only graduates bo allowed to compete, oi that the tests bo sudi \s would roquiie 
m candidates possession of such knowl^lgi as M A ’s or M Sc ’s possess Similarly, 
vnth regard to other posts not referred to lu the first paragraph of the loply to this ques- 
tion, 1 woulel make the competitive examinations loal tosts of such attainments as the 
salaries attached to the posts would justify one to expect 

Such maxims as “ knowledge is its own reward”, “ value knowledge for its own sake ”, 
etc , are certainly good in then way ,but we ought not at the same time, to lose sight of 
practical considerations The British people value knowledge but also know that it 
has a money value For mstanco, Ijord Haldane m hib address on tho “ C mduot of Life ” 
at Ed nburgh University (November, 1913) spoke “ 1 1 part cular of the mental and moral 
sorrows of an undergraduate i^o has to mako his choice of an occupation m life and rule 
himself tn preparation for it his university career is the training for a wider permanent 
cafeor, and the moment a hoy fresh from bchool enters a u'liversAy he becomes conscious 
of this fact in a sense ne\er before experienced The very degree that he has now 
begun to work for will be one of tho coins mth which he wiH purchase a position in life 
His degree— so he thinks, and it is tiell that he should think so — will be a certificate of 
accomplishment which he will be able to wave hke a banner m tho struggle for life ” 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 

University training la certainly advantageous, but there should be, m addition, 
a special trainmg adapted 1o the requirements of the different branches of thescrvice«i 
Yes , to a certain extent 
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Chatter JBE, Satis r'livMJRA — C hatterji«e, Suniti Kumar-i-Chatterti, Mohinz 
Mohan— C iiArDHURi, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asvtosh — Ohaudhuri Bhuban Mohan 


Chattebjee^ Satis Chandra 

In connection with appomtments undei Goveinmont 1 would advocate the 
practice of instituting special tests, with this quabfication, however, that such special 
tests, combined with some university exammations, should be regarded as the qualifica- 
tion for posts undoi Government 


Chatterjeb, Suniti Kumar 

(a) It IS certamly advantageous to the public service 

(h) For students this would be a strong incentive to application and honest work 
(c)ifl[ cannot seo how the progress and advancement of learning will suffer m const - 
quence 

The best plan would be to do away with nommations altogether and to institute com- 
petitive examinations of a special character for the various depaitmenta of public service 
insisting, at the same time, upon the candidates having graduated or passed the inter 
mediate or matnculation exammation of the University accordmg to the responsibility 
attached to the service Admission to suen exammations should be free and^easy 


Chatterji, Mohini Mohan 

The object of umveisity education being to dovelope, as far as practicable, a unifoiiu 
type of leadership for the people the Government of India must always retam a sufficient 
control to prevent the provinces from becoming separate nations with separate ideals 
The moral claim of British rule will be much affect^ by such a lesult 


Ohaudhuri, The llon’ble Justice Sii Asutosh 

University examinations should be regarded as qualifications for posts undei 
Government I would advocate the practice of instituting special tests for different 
kinds of administrative posts under Government in addition to umversity examin- 
ations, not apart from them There are not sufficient opemngs for our young men 
and the public services naturally attract a large body of our students They hdp the 
development of the Umversity and our educational institutions, and Ure beneficial 
to the students Indian graduates have raised the tone and efficiency of the 
administration of our country It is believed by some of us that they are capable 
of replacing the Indian civil service If they are not they ought to be given such 
special training, where necessary, so as to be able to replace it 


Chiudhuri, Bhuban Mohan 

Education for education's sake should be the guiding principle of all students, 
but there must be also fields of action for the practical apphcation of the knowledge 
acquired by students in their university career, otherwise, education becomes fruit- 
less Hence,, academic qualifications should serve as passports for entering into tiie 
public services, and the efficienoy of the seryioes also demands that it should be so 
But it must be admitted that to enter into the sacred preemots of the University with 
the sole object of securing Government posts defeats the ends of education This 
state of things will continue as long as the openings are limited and there is keen 
competition for posts and people do not understand the value of education Special 
tests should be instituted for different kinds of administrative posts, but they imould 
be supplementary to the universify examinations, and not subversive of them. 
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Chaudhuri, Hem CHiNDRi Ray — CnAtJDHUBi, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan — 
Chaudhury, 'The Hon ble Babu Brotbndra. KishOrb Roy — Chaudhury, The 
Hon'ble Nawab Sytd Na\s arai y, Kliaii Bahadui — Choudhury, Rai Yatindra Nath 


Chaxtdhubi, Hem Chandka Bay. 

Yea , • 1 consider that university examinations should be included among the 
qualifications necessary for posts under Government 

The answer to the second part of the question is m the affirmative 


Chaudhuri, The Horx’ble Babu Kishori Mohan 

The requirements of the public services are so various that the possession of a 
university degree cannot bo accepted as the sole passport to any service It is taken 
only as an index of geneial culture, but theie should bo special examinations in special 
subjects with reference to the requirements of such services For ministerial officers 
success in the matnculation examination may be accepted to be sufficient, as at pie- 
sent 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Babu Brojendra Kishore Eoy, 

it would, no doubt, be advantageous to the public services and to the students, as 
well as to the progress and advancement of learning, if posts under Government were 
oidmanly disposed of by consulting the results of university examinations The insti- 
tution of special tests under the competitive system might also be of advantage to all 
interests concerned in case such tests or special training might, for special reasons, be 
considered essential m any service 


Chaudhury, The llon’ble Nawab Syed N\wabvly, Khan Bahadur 

It IS advantageous neither to the public services nor to the students nor to the 
progress and advancement of learning that university examinations should be regaided 
as the qualification for posts under Government All the evils existing under 
the present system are mostly attnbutable to umversity degrees being considered 
as passports to places under Government service and I have, in my answer to 
question 1, indicated how the interests of sound education have suffered on 
that account I would, therefore, strongly suggest that special tests be instituted for 
different kinds of administrative posts under Government I would also suggest 
that a special sdiool-final course might be devised for the benefit of those students 
who pass the matriculation with employment as their chief aim in view For this a 
class might be opened in every high school, instruction in special subjects being given 
to students for a penod of two years This provision may be made to sta^ with 
In zilla and other Government high schools and, possibly, other schools as well, with 
Government's recognition Those who completed this course might be taken into the 
subordinate services If this could be given effect to I dare say a large number of 
students whose mam interest m the examination is to qualify themselves for some 
employment will abstain horn joining the University Also this arrangement will be 
helpful to the poorer secuons of the people who cannot afford to receive university 
education 


Chofdhury, Eai Tatindea Nath 

I am distinctly of opinion that all higher appointments under Government 
•should be reserved for the graduates of our University There may be some special 
examination for testing the merits of candidates in some special subjects not covered 
hy the University curriculum In these cases only Government may make their own 
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CflouDiiuRy, R»i Yatindra Nath- contd — Chovsdhuri, Di!irendr\nath — Cocks, 

S W 


aiiangement, otherwise the general rule should be that success m the University 
examinations is the only road leading to higher Government appointments So far 
as the lower appointments i e concerned I think there may be a separate school- 
final examination These school-final examinations can be introduced without up- 
setting the present S}8tein, and duplicating our educational institutions m the following 
way Up to the third class of the higher English schools the subjects to be studied by 
students may be the same After this there may be a bifurcation for the next two 
higher classes, one set ma} take those students who would go for the University, a 
different set for those who would not carry their studies further For the control of 
these two sets of separate higher classes there should be a joint board composed of an 
equal number of membeis from the senate and from a committee to be newly created 
by Government consisting of members, a maioritv of whom would bo non-official 
Indians 

I am sure if the course herein recommended be adopted it would be advantageous 
to our countrymen and to the public services alike There need not be the least appre- 
hension that the system I propose would, m any way, retard the progress and advance- 
ment of learning It would, moreover, do awav with nepotism, which is an unavoid- 
able consequence of nomination in the matter of Government appointments 


Chowdhuri, Dhirendranath 

That university cxaminalions are regarded as the qualification for posts under 
Government is injunously affcctmg the good of the couniry in vinous ways Education 
has turned out a mereenary affair Pursuit of knowledge for its own sake is the sure 
test of tlie progress and adiancement of learning Under the present circumstances, it 
IS not pcssiblc to doternnne who are the votaries at the altar of tbe goddess of Learning 
and w^ho are 1 1 < worshippers of Mammon Let there be two channels ind the chaff would 
ho easily separated from the corn And that would do good to all parlies concerned 
The present system is injurious to the aspirant after Government servieo beeause he 
is to burden his memoiy with certain things which would be of no practical use to him 
Government do not get a servant technically well equipped for thq department 
And it IS often that the disappointed man is given a berth in the Education Depart 
ment, which caubcs not a little harm to the cause of education Bee luse it is mote often 
than not that a selection is made from ultra educational considerations It is the fault 
of the present system that the intellectual advancement of the country is not coranien- 
Burate with the number of graduates the University manufacture every year But 
somethmg is better than nothing If Government servants are selected by competitive 
exammalions based on relatively high educational qualihcations suited to the require- 
ments of diflerent departments, and not by nomination m most cases as now, then only 
I would urge my pomt But, m no case is a change welcome which would be an im- 
pediment in the way of the spread of high education m the country Such a change, 
in every case, is a change for the worse 


Cocks, S W 

I shall take the second part of this question fiist Assuming that special tests 
for different kinds of administrative posts under Government are to be institutcKl it is 
clear that the Government test must either be adapted to the quahfications possessed by 
the college student, or will encourage the growth of mstitutions prepanng pupils for the 
special tests — “ r rammers m fact The former is undoubtedly the lesser evil, though 
it aS a sufficiently senous evil since it must affect the student’s choice of subjects during 
his umversity career It is well mgh impossible so to arrange the marks for the various 
branches of a civil service examination that every student who intends to earn his living 
m Government employ can pursue his natural bent without somo dqgroe of injury to his 
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prospects This is clearly bad for the student and bad for the advancement of learmng 
It tends to make learmng a means to an end not an end m itself, and to encourage the 
student to cram ” subjects for 'which he has httle taste softly on account of their value 
as judged by the marks assigned to them So far as the student’s choice of subjects is 
forced, and his views as to the purpose of education is warped, the result is bad lor the 
pubhc service also 

Thelsystem at present m vogue m India, where university examinations lU'e regarded as 
the qualification for posts under Government, is less harmful than the alternatives briefly 
discussed above smce the student’s choice of subjects is unfettered, but it does inevitably 
encourage in the student’s mind purely utihtaiian views of education The remedy 
which suggests itself is that Government should accept university exam nations as the 
mitial qualification for Government appointments but should institute special tests for 
the various departments in subjects, prderably outside the Umversity curriculum, which 
would enable an estimate to be formed of the candidate’s suitabihty for employment m 
the department he has selected This would do somethmg to destroy the notions that 
the chief, if not the sole, value of a university education is its market value, and that the 
man who has passed a university exammation has a moral claim on Government for a 
livelihood 


Coleman, Dr Leslie C 

(c) 1 think special tests should be instituted for all scientific posts under Govern- 
ment 


CovERNiON, Tke Hon’ble Mi. J G 

As has been indicated in answering a previous question the view that to gam a 
post under Government is a natural and uecesbary object of a university career is widely 
spread and deeply engrained in the Indian mind But, so it is elsewhere As long as 
this aim remains dominant in the minds of a large majority ot those who go to college 
the present conditions will be prolonged and the idea ot study and research toi its 
ovn sake, oi for practical purposes, apart from obtammg a Government post, wiU 
be regarded as of secondary impoitance An obvious result will be that commeicial, 
scientific, and other non-official careers will not attract the numbei of suitable 
university men that is desirable if the country is to progress Law, to which 
Indians take with unwholesome alacrity, will lemain a striking exception The 
difficulty IS that to change the pieseiit conditions means changing a good deal moie 
than mere umversity organisation and methods There seem to be two mam factors 
which determine the rush to Government service First, that once an entrance is 
gamed, such service, though not particulaily lucrative, means a secure position — almost 
too secure — and progress, though it may be slow and limited m range, is fairly certain, 
also there is a traditional prestige attaching to Government employment, even of a 
lo\;(er kind, which finds no counterpart at any rate m Anglo Saxon countries Com- 
merce, engineering, and other kindred professions are more speculative and, if suc- 
cess on a larger scale is to be attained, demand, in addition to considerable ability, 
either capital or phenomenal luck Employment m the lower grades is uncertain, 
and tenure depends upon the good wiU of an individual employer Pension which 
accompanies almost all kinds of Government service is usually conspicuous m non- 
official careers by its absence Secondly, ^e large majority of those who enter a 
university belong to a limited number of castes and classes, few of which have any 
traditional liking or ability for practical careers m business or professions mvolvmg 
a knowledge of applied science There are, of course, individual exceptions, and these 
are becoming more numerous But, so long as the universities are attended by 
students of castes and classes whose idea of culture is predominantly hterary and 
(it I may say so) sedentary, while other castes and classes, havmg a tra&tional affinity 
with business or practical careers the basis of which is manual lahour m some form or 

YOL XI L 
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QXTBSTION 15. 


CovaENTON, The Hon’ble Mr J Q eon<<2 — Gbohan, Rev Father^ P — Oullis, Dr. 
0 E —dcTMMlKO^ The Hon’ble Mr J G. 


oiher, prefer to avoid a umveruty career, or cannot find amtable acope therein, no 
radical change m the conditions can be exp^ted 

Still, it does not neceusarily follow that university examinations should not be 
accepted as quabfications for posts under Government In backward provinces one 
reason for doing so was to encourage a larger attendance at the Umversity, a p , m 
Burma. For this reason, special examma^ons for Government service were given 
up in favour of the university tests In Bengal, however, such encoumgement 
18 probably unnecessary Even if the university examinations per ee did not quahfy 
for Government service the university courses should probably be the foundation 
on which the special Government tests should be based On the other hand, to 
refuse to accept ^e university examinations per ^e as a passport to Government service, 
and to institute special teste for different kinds of posts under Government, would tend 
to break down the idea that the mam benefit to be got from a university career is admis- 
sion to Government employment Special tests instituted by Government might enable 
it to make a better selection of men for posts of a special character For the general 
admimstrative posts, however, no very ^cialistic examination would be eitiier 
necessary or desirable The tests for admission to such posts m Government service 
should be of a reasonably general character, and should be co-ordinated with umversity 
studies 


Grohan, Kev Father F 

It would be advantageous m every way if no post under Government were given 
except after holding a special competitive test To this only graduates, or su& as 
have passed the intermediate exammation, should be admitted This would stimulate 
students to acquire not only the necessary degrees, but also the knowledge and 
experience that these degrees suppose 


CuLLis, Dr. C. E. 

It has been advantageous m the past m all these respects, and has been one of 
the chief causes of the growth of umversity education. 

At the present stage, the mtroduction of special tests for special classes of mmor ap- 
pointments under Government would be advantageous if it mvolved an improvement m 
secondary education without any prejudice to university education The retention 
in secon^ry schools of students who do not aim at, or are msufficiently qualified for, a 
complete university trainmg would tend to enhance the efficiency of university teachers , 
and the special tests would regularise the methods of appomtment. 


Gumming, The Hon^ble Mr. J G 

I beg to forward herewith some statistics which have been worked out The detail 
sheets give the figures for each grade in all the recognised services, and the summary at 
the top shows the proportion of graduates m each of the services Under the head of 
jrraduates I have included those who have taken degrees not only in arts, but m law and 
engineering The figures relate to a civil list of the year 1917 but, for practical purposes, 
the proportions are equally good at the present moment (January, 1918) You will notice 
the high percentage m the provincial judicial service, where the preliminary qualifica- 
tions of B A. B L , 18 essential also that in recent years we have recruited more graduates 
at the bottom of the provmcial executive and the provmcial educational services 
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CuMMiKa, The Hon’ble Hr J. G — coiKd 


Summary 

Com'paraitve statement of percetdage of gradmtes %n different services 


' Percentage of | 
graduates | 

Behabks. 

ProTincial Judicial Service 

99 


Provincial Executive Service and Probationary Deputy CoUeotors i 

88 7 


Subordinate Executive Service and Probationary Sub-Deputy ' 
CoUeotors 1 

77 


Provincial Educational Service • • • • • 

89 7 


Subordinate Educational Service • • • . • 

647 


Provincial Excise Service < 

1 

46 6 

I 


Subordinate Excise Service 

• 

412 


i 

Registration Department 

i 97 


Provincial Police Service • • • • 

34 4 

1 



Detail Figures 


The Provincial Judicial Service 


Service 

Grade 

Graduates ^ 

1 

Bar -at- 
Law 

Total 


Rs 


1 



Subordinate Judges . , 

1,000 

1 

7 


7 

Ditto 

800 

11 

14 


14 

Ditto 

600 

III 

1 28 


28 

Officers acting as Sub Judges 



1 6 


6 

Munsifii 

600 

I 

14 

1 

16 

Ditto • 

400 

n 

48 

1 

49 

Ditto • • • • • 

300 

III 

66 


66 

Ditto 

250 

IV 

70 



Ditto 

200 

V 

39 


39 

Officers acting as Munsifii , • • 



55 

1 

1 56 

Totai. 


L. _ .. -J 

347 

3 

350 





Total 

Percentage 

of 

graduates 




Graduates 

ofr 

service 





to service 

Judicial Service officers of all grades 

• • 

• • 

347 

350 

99 


L 2 
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The Prwnncutl Exiputive and the Subordinate Executive Services 


Service 

Grade 

1 

Graduates 

Others, 

Total 


Rs 





Provincial Executive Service, Deputy 
Magistrates 

800 

1 

4 

• 

4 

Ditto 

700 

II 

7 


T 

Ditto 

600 

III 

15 


15 

Ditto 

600 

IV 

42 

6 

48 

Ditto 

400 

V 

63 

■■ 


Ditto • « 

300 

VI 

62 

mM 


Ditto • • • 

250 

VII 

66 



Probationary Deputy Collectors 



18 

H 

■■ 

Total 



277 

35 

312 





Total 

of 

service 

Percentage- 

of 

graduates- 
to service 

Deputy Collectors and Probationary Deputy Collectors • 

277 

312 

88 7 


Bs 





Subordinate Executive Service, Sub- 
Deputy Collectors. 

250 

lI 

9 

2 

11 

Ditto • • • 

200 

11 

28 

6 

34 

Ditto • • • 

175 

III 

45 

20 

65 

Ditto • 

150 

IV 

47 

16 

63 

Ditto 

100 

V 

39 

9 

48 

Probationary Sub Deputy Collectors • 

• 

• 

14 

2 

16 




Total 

of 

graduates 

Total 

of 

service 

Percentage- 

of 

graduates 
to service 

6ub>Depaty CoUeoton and Probationary Sab-Depnty 
CoUectora 

188 

237 

77 
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Gumming, The Hon*ble Mr J G —contd 


The Provincial Educalioiud Service 


Service 

Grade 

Graduates 

of 

Indian 

univers- 

ities 

Gilduates 

of 

Foreign 

univers- 

ities 

» 

Others 

Total 

ProviDcial Educational 
Service 

Rs 

700 

1 


5 


6 

Ditto 

600 

11 

6(0) 

2 


8 

Ditto 

600 

in 

7(6) 

1 

2 

10 

Ditto 

400 

IV 

13 


1 

s 

13 

Ditto 

350 

V 

18 



18 

Ditto • 

300 

VI 

17 

2 

3 

22 

Ditto 

250 

VII 

28 

3 

2 

33 

Ditto 

200 

VIII 

62(6) 

3 

11 

66 

Total . 



141 

16 

18 

176 





Total of 
graduates 
ofaU 
classes 

Total of 
service 

Percentage 

of 

graduates 
to service. 

Provincial Educational Service ofiicera 


167 

176 

89 7 

1 


The Subordinak Educational Servicf' 


Rs 

Subordinate Educational Service , • 250 

Ditto • • 200 

I 

II 

11 

22 

8 

10 

1 

Total . 


33 

18 

61 



Total of 
graduates 

Total of 
service 

Percentage 

of 

graduates 
to service. 

Subordinate Educational Service officers • • 

• • 

33 

61 

64 7 
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Cummro, The Hon’Ue IS* J G . — eontd 


The Provtnctal Excxse Sermee 



Grade 

Graduates 

Others, 

Totaii 

Deputy Commissioner of Excise and Salt 

Bs 

Supenntendents on • ... 700 

Special 

Qiade. 

1 

1 

2 

8 

I 

e a 

1 

1 

Ditto .... 600 

m 

2 

2 

4 

Ditto (time-scale) 250—600 


11 

11 

22 

Total 

• 

14 

16 

30 



Total of 
graduates 

Total of 
semce 

Percentage 

of 

graduates 
to service 

Provinoial Excise Service • • • » 

e » 

U 

30 

46 6 

(a) Includes one L 0 E 


(6 Includes one B E 


The Suhordtnate Excise Service 



Service 

Grade 

Graduates 

Others 

Total 

Inspectors • 

1 

♦ 



Ditto 

n 


1 

1 

Ditto 

m 

• 

3 

3 

Ditto 

nr 

2 

5 

7 

Ditto 

mm 


4 

4 

Ditto 


1 


8 

Ditto ••••••. 


18 

10 

28 

Total 

■ 

21 

80 

61 



Total of 
graduates 

Total of 
service. 

Percentage 

of 

graduates 
to service. 

Subordinate Excise Service • • • • 

• • 

21 

“ 1 

412 
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CuMA INO, The Hon*ble Mr J Q — conUd 


The Provincial Police Seruce 



Recruited 

direct 

Grade 

Griduates 

1 

Others 

Total. 



Rs 




• 


Deputy Superintendents 
Pohoe 

of 

600 

2 

!♦ 

1 

2 

3 

Ditto 

• 

400 

1 

II 

1 

2 

3 

Ditto 

• 

300 

2 

III 

1 

6 

7 

Ditto • 

• 

260 

9 

IV 

8 

11 

19 

Total 

• 




11 

21 

32 






Total 

Total 

1 

Percentage 

of 

graduates 
to Borvicei 






of 

graduates 

i 

of 

«*or\ ICO 

Provincial Police Service 

• 


e 

• 

11 

32 

34 4 


* Direct recruitment is made to the last grade of Deputy Supeiintcndenth, Inspectors 
are recruited from men m the rank of Sub Inspectors of Poheo 


Th( ReqihtratwH Depart mail 


Service 


Grade 

1 Graduates 

Others 

Toial. 


Rs 





Inspectors of Registration offices 

300-400 

Special 


4 

4 


grade 




Registrar of Calcutta 

400 

• 


1 

1 

Sub Registrar of Calcutta 

250 


1 

1 

1 

Distnct Sub Registrars 

250 

I ! 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Ditto ditto • 

225 

II 


7 

7 

Ditto ditto 

200 

III 1 

1 

0 

7 

Ditto ditto e 

175 

IV 1 


8 

8 

Sub-Registrars 

150 

I 


37 

37 

Ditto 

126 

II 

2 

92 

94 

Ditto 

100 

III 

2 

93 

95 

Ditto 

75 

IV 

28 

107t 

135 

Ditto 

60 

V 

3 

30 

i3 

Probationers 

30 


9 

25 

34 

Sub Registrars paid by commission 


1 

1 

6 

5 

Total 

* 


• 

1 

45 

419 

! 464 




Total 

of 

graduates 

Total 

of 

service 

Percentage 

of 

graduates 
to service 

Registration Department • 

• • 

• • 

46 

464 

97 


t Includes 2 B L 
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QUESTION 15 


CuNNiNOHAS^ The Hon’ble Mr J R. — Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur— Das, Dr 
Kedarnath — ^Das Gupta, Hbm Chandra— Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta — ^Datta, 
A C 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr J B 

I hold It at present, on a balance of utility, but by no means as a matter of prin- 
ciple, to be advantageous to all concerned that university examinations should be regarded 
as the qualificatioii for posts under Government But the matriculation and interme- 
diate examinations should be displaced from significance in this connectien as soon as 
circumstances permit The day seems distant when it will be possible to replace the other 
exammations without loss 

1 do not advocate at present the practice of mstituting special tests 


Das, Eai Bhupatinath, Bahadur 

Special tests for different kinds of administrative posts under Government may be 
instituted 


Das, Dr Kedarnath 

I hold that university exammations should be regarded as the qualification for 
posts under Government I would not advocate the piactice of instituting special tests 
for different kinds of administrative posts under Government 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra 

1 think it to be advantageous 

(a) to the public services, 

(b) to the students and 

(c) to the progress and advancement of learning, 

that university examinations should be regarded as the qualification for posts under 
Government But, at the same time* it must be understood that university examin- 
ations, should not be considered as the only qualification for all posts under Govern- 
ment, while there are many posts the appointment to which should be made only on 
the result of the University exammations 

I would advocate the practice of instituting special tests for many kmds of administra- 
tive posts under Government with a certain mimmum university quahhcation, the mini* 
mum being decided accordmg to the post 


Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta 

This matter has been partly alluded to in my reply to question 6 Graduates and 
undergraduates sliouldbe eligible for appointment m the public services Umversity 
education should also be regarded as indicative of one’s fitness for a course of study m 
law, medicme, engineenng, etc. 


Datta, a. C 

No , university exammations, except those for the degrees, ought to be recognise^ 
as a standard of fitness for employment in the public services There should be separate 
examinations for such purposes, begmnmg with the school-final examination, to be con- 
ducted by the Government Department of Education, and not by the University. 
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De, Har Mohun — De, SATibCHANERA— D e» Sushil Kumar— Dey, Baroda Prosaud 
. ' —Dry, N N 


De, Har Mohun. 

(6) and (c) 1 hold it to be advantageous 

1 am for instituting special tests for different kinds of administrative posts under 
Oovemment 


De, Satischandra 

No special tests are necessary, as these are also examinations See my answer to 
question 0 


De, Sushil Kumar 

Umversity education up to a certam standard (say BA or B Sc pass or some 
other standard to be specially fixed by a committee of experts) ought to be the minimum 
test for quahfication to posts under Government If this is done there will be a con- 
siderable reduction of overcrowding in the higher classes by the steadily growing class 
of indifferent students whose sole object is to get a degree as a means for entering Govern- 
ment service I would advocate the practice, adopted in many oouutrics, of the insti 
tutmg of special tests for special posts under Government The Umversity standard 
must also differ m the case of the different services But it should be made high in the 
case of higher administrative posts 


Dby, Baroda Prosaud 

University examinations should be regarded as the quahfication for posts under 
Government m the interests of the pubhc services, of the students, and of the progress 
and advancement of learning Instead of instituting special tests for different kinds 
of admimstrative posts under Government it would be better to require persons with 
simversity quahfications, after admission to service to pass certain departmental tests 
nipon the results of which their promotion in the seivice will depend 


Dby, N. N 

(a) 1 do not think it to be advantageous to the public seivices that university examin- 

ations should be regarded as the necessary qualification for posts under Govern- 
ment For, there is no doubt that, if special competitive examinations be in- 
stituted for Government services, that would secure for the respective services 
picked men 

(b) To students the institution of special competitive examinations would not 

stand in their way , for, university graduates will be attracted m large numbers 
and they will, no doubt, secure the higher appointments by passing the examin- 
ations — as in the case of the Indian civil service Whereas those students who 
had not had the advantage of a university degree may stand side by side m 
competition and secure good jobs under Government 
<c) If the passmg of university examinations be regarded as qualifications for Govern- 
ment posts that will not be advantageous to the progress and advancement 
of learning , for, then, many students would come in for university degrees simply 
to take a chance, their ultimate ideal being the securing of good posts, and not 
real learning, and there would be much unnecessary overcrowding in colleges. 
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QUBSTEON 15. 


Dhab, Rai Sahib Bihabi Lal — ^D’Souza, P O — ^Dctnn, S Q — BtiNNiCLiFF, Hobaob B 


Dear, Bai Sahib Bihabi Lal. 

(a), (6) and (c) Yes , advantageous 

Yes, 1 advocate further the institution of special tests amongst those having certain 
university quahfications 


D’Souza, P. G. 

It IS certainly desirable to have separate tests as quahfication for posts under 
Government though the University tests may be recognised in order to admit the holders 
of the degree to sit for the Government examination 


Dunn, S G 


Government should certamly institute lie own tests The fact that the university 
degree is at present a passport to Government service operates adversely — 

(a) To the pubhe services, in that candidates for them have no special quahfications 

for their posts and have had no special trainmg They are neither men of 
learning nor men of business so far as their education is concerned , they ov^e 
whatever administrative abihty they have to natural temperament, or to sub* 
sequent expenence, not to their university traimng 

(b) To the students, who take up the subjects, which will enable them to get a degree 

as quickly and easily as possible , they prefer the possession of a degree to 
« the possession of leanung 

(c) To the progress and advancement of learning, since professors gf the Umversity 

who attempt to do more than cram for the examinations are regarded as 
amiable enthusiasts, but unpractical teachers Research in any subject may 
be respected, but is looked upon as a work of supererogation A pubhe demand 
anses for cheap and infenor umversity education on a large scale in order 
that every one may have a chance of obtaining Government service , any 
attempt to raise the Umversity to a true umversity level meets, accordmgly, 
with widespread opposition 


Dunnicliff, Horace B 

I do not consider it advantageous to the pubhe services or to the candidates for 
employment that umversity examinations or competitive examinations alone should 
be the deciding factor in nomination for Gbvemment employment In the first place, 
It IS difficult, if not impossible, to determine which is the best candidate for an admmis- 
trative post solely by papers intended to be answerable by the average candidate One 
particularly wishes to guard against the man whose sole recommendation is that he has 
a phenomenal memory, who, having spent all his time ** crammmg ”, has had neither 
time nor inclination to enter into the social and athletic activities of his college He 
has, therefore, m all probability, no idea of how to control either himself or his fellow men 
when called upon to do so A successful college captam of some manly game, who 
possesses average mtelligence and apphcation, should receive marks m respect of his 
abihty to control a team of his fellow students Dunng the years a student spends at 
oollgge his teachers, his tutors and the presidents of games m which he has takm part 
have a chance of judgmg of his “ character ” and of his abihty to command I would^ 
therefore, advocate the mtroduction of “ personality ” marks to be assessed by those 
best fitted to judge the candidate’s worth This would have to be done m the most con* 
fidential manner, and reasons given by those consulted for their support (or otherwise),. 
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Dunnicliff, Horace B — contd — ^Dutt, Bamafada 


It 18 a fact to be most deeply deprecated that so many teachers give often totally unde- 
served and flattermg certificates So much is this felt that a senior officer once asked me 
why all teachers regarded their pupils as perfect and added ^at he very seldom felt that 
the ordinary certificates could be rehed upon and that, if he wanted the truth about a 
person, he always sent along a confidential ” to enquire 1 would venture to suggest 
that there are some highly placed officials who appear to thmk that anyone can teach, 
anybody is capable of the successful management of a college club or boarding house 
but 1 submit that this work is of a highly speciahsed kmd and requires men of a particular 
cahbre More than high academic honours sliould be required of the educational officer 
in India They have extra-mural duties mvolvmg serious responsibility The teacher 
meets the young man at his most impressionable ago and should cultivate his intimate 
acquaintance so far as lies in his power Hence, if he discharges his duties faithfully, 
he should be m the best position to judge of a student's personahty, and his opinion 
should besought when it is proposed to appomt a student who has beenm his charge to a 
responsible position The system of selection by exammation i uts ** crammmg ” at a 
premium 

In submitting the suggestion that ** personahty ** marks should be given I am aware 
that the matter would meet with much opposition, but the time has come when, in 
addition to confessing that the examination system of selection is bad, it is incumbent 
on those concerned to try to ojffer practicable suggestions for the amelioration ot a 
situation which is accept^ only fauie de mteux l^mething of a similar kind is done m 
the case of the Rhodes scholarships and, so far as I am aware, the system has worked 
lemarkably well 

(c) Asregardstluspartof the question I may say that I consider that the advancement 
of learning has little to do with the question 

Competitive exammations (e g , the Indian civil service exammation) do not bristle 
with paying subjects of much practical importance to the civilian when he comes to 
India For example, the best paymg subjects w ere, and probably still are, classics and 
mathmatics In fact, so deeply impressed are some people with the old ideas that, 
even m the face of the revelations of the last three years’ war, I heard a promment and 
clever man, only the other day, advocatmg a classical education as more valuable than a 
scientific one The unsuitability of the subjects of an exammation for the future work 
of the successful candidate is one which could be altered With this end in view it 
would be a distmct advantage if the subjects of all competitive examinations for 
administrative posts were specially selected If exammation is to be the test by which 
candidates are selected for administrative posts I recommend the institution of special 
tests for different classes of posts In matters m which the advancement of leainmg 
IS of paramount importance and specialisation is a sine qva non appointments are 
frequently filled by nommation and, rightly so Such appointments as fall opfenm the 
forest service, the educational service are among those still filled by selection How ever, 
at present, there are so few of such posts that the question has more importance from 
the standpomt of future legislation than for existmg appomtments Vigorous steps 
are bemg taken to develope the indigenous resources of the country, and the future 
should hold out very hopdul prospects to the technical scientist 

It is to be hoped that the recommendations of the Indian Munitions Board and the 
Industries Commission will provide new openmgs of a technical nature, and I stiongly 
recommend that such appointments be filled entirely by selection and that those best 
quahfied to express an opmion on the merits of the prospective candidates be consulted 
in every case 


Dutt, Babiapada 

I do not think that university exammations should be regarded as the quali- 
fication for posts under Government It may be advantageous to students, but may 
affect the progress and advancement of leammg for, in that case, those who do not 
desire to have culture and leammg, but seek university education as a means to the end 
of receivmgposte under Government, will be, naturally, elimmated from the University 
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QUESTION 16 


DtTT, BAMAPADA—con/e/ — ^Dutt, P N — ^Dutt, Rbbati Raman — Dutta, Promode 
Chandra — European Association, Calcutta — aw errs, G E 


and this w^ill facilitate the progress and advancement of learning as professors will 
have to deal with a comparatively smaller number of students, and will be in a position 
to give greater attention to the general advancement of students 

Yes , 1 would advocate tne practice of instituting special tests for the different kinds 
of administrative posts under Government 


Dutt, P N 

(a) and (b) My answer is “ yes ”, and it is supported by the expenence of the past 
The good men at theUmversity have generally done well as pubhe servants and 
the exceptions are few As things stand at present, we have very few capable 
men outside the Umversity in this country, and special tests arc perfectly 
unnecessary 


Dutt, Rebati Raman 

In India the public services are likely to snare away all our best youths and a separate 
examination for the public services in India, m its present economic and pohtical condi- 
tions, IS hkely to prove prejudicial to the progress and advancement of true learning Nor, 
at the same time, can it be said that mere academic excellence in one branch of arts or 
bcience is the surest criterion of fitness for the public services, but this is certainly better 
than mere personal impression at an interview and black and*white reports from known 
men Heredity, agam, is not the surest guide The present arts course m the University 
undoubtedly gives a good trammg, but the science course is deficient for this purpose 
With the creation of new universities, howeveCf in the provmce, the question of a separate 
examination has to be faced, but such an examination should take place after the com- 
pletion of the University course It would be best to have an examination, so far as the 
executive service was concerned, covermg a wide syllabus on the hnes of the Indian 
tivil service, open to competition amongst honours B A ’s and those who had passed 
with distmction and first and •^econd class M A ’s A similar examination may be held 
for the police service, open to competition by graduates alone For educational 
appomtments, on the teaching and administrative side, academic excellence m the piesent 
examinations is the best guile, and the appointments should mostly be made upon the 
recommendations of the University 


Dthta, Promodb Chandra. 

(a), (6), and (c) Yes , special tests should, if any, be in addition to the University 
qualifications 


European Association, Calcutta. 

We hold <*trongly that university examinations should not be regarded as tlie 
qualification for posts under Government, and that special tests should be instituted 
which should not be exclusively wntten examinations 


Fawcus, G B. 

I am mclined to think that the present system tends to make the majority of 
students go to college not with the idea of study, but with a view to passing an 
examinatira which will qualify them for a certain class of posts This must tend to 
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Fawcus, G E—conW — Forrester, Rev J C — Ganguli, Surendra Mohan — 

Ganquu, Syamacharan 


encourage cramming for examinations Such ciaminmg might be lessened if a school- 
leaving certificate (showing the nature of a student's woik thrmighout the >ear, and 
his character, as well as the results he achieved at the annual examinations) wcie 
substituted foi the matriculation certificate as a qualification foi those posts ioi 
which the latter is now required 


Forrester, Kev J C 

I con^'ider the prc««ont system of regarding unmi''it\ examinations as the quali- 
fication foi Governnient posts exceedingly detrimental to tlu progress and advance- 
ment of learning because — 

(i) The principal object of most students is to qualify for a Government post for 

they are usually sent to college by then parents v^ith the express puiposo of 
securmg a faul> well-paid situation The rt suit is that the educational value 
of learning is ignored A course in college is regarded as an avenue to matci lal 
advancement 

(ii) This calls in a false sentiment of pity , it gives use to the following kind of argu- 

ment — “ The student js poor , if ho fails in this examination his prospeeta 
will bo blighted Therefore, he must bo allowed to pass, if possible ” 

(ill) Many youths are sent into college who are quite ineapablo of proceeding to a 
degree They are more or less content with passing the intermediate oxamin* 
ation The disparity m the number of students who pass the intermediate 
examination and who pass the degree examination is very marked This 
indicates something abnormal 

I should institute special tests, to be conducted by Government, for admission to 
Government service As a necessary preliminary to admission to the higher of such tests 
the possession of a university degree might be required 


Ganouu, Subendba Mohak. 

University examinations, except in particular cases, should not bo regarded as 
the qualification for posts under Government A mmimum qualification — say that of 
the matriculation standard — ^may be demanded of those seeking responsible posts For 
different kinds of admmistrative posts under Government special tests should be instituted* 


Ganguli, Syamacharan 

* I think it would be advantageous 

(a) to the public services, 

(h) to the students, 

(c) to the progress and advancement of learning, 

ii success at university examinations were regarded as a necessary qualification for posts^ 
under Government Special tests, over and above university qualifications, are iic^ed 
for different kmds of posts For appomtments, for instance, to the provmoial execut 
ive service and the su^rdinate executive service, a special examination would be useful 
for getting the best men available The University in Bengal is now allowed to nomin 
ate two distmguished graduates every year for admission to the provincial executive 
service Selection by the University can be no easy matter Out of graduates in different 

subjects and graduates of different years it can by no means be easy to make a choice 
Then, agam, Government has to select one out of the two men nominated by the Uni 
versity How can Government be guided ? Patronage has to come m here, as 
patronage is the rulmg factor for selection out of the candidates in each district The 
equitable course of selection by competitive examination is, doubtless, best for aU 
concerned. 
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QUESTION 16. 


Geddbs, Patbigk— Ghosa, Featapcanuba— Ghosb, Sir Rash Eehaby-— Ghosh, 
BiMAL GHAin)BA-~GHOSH, Dbtathasad. 


Gebbes, Fatbiok. 

(a), (b) and (c) As disadvantageous to aU 

But I should, of course, expect that any Government, m selecting its servants, will 
attach all reasonable value to the university record of a candidate, as a good part of his 
geneial record, and of their own estin^te of them Since the honesty of examiners is 
general and recognised why not also of estimators ? each acquainted with the class 
of duties he will have to select foi, the kind of preparation required, the type of 
character and psychology, and, of course, to a reasonable extent, the physique as 
well 


Ghosa, Pratapcanbra 

I would advocate the practice of other countries special tests for different kinds 
of admimstrative posts 

But this is beyond my ability 


Ghose, Sir Bash Behaby. 

All Government appomtments should be thrown open to competition, admission 
to competitive exammations bemg limited to persons with prescribed university 
qualifications 


Ghosh, Bimal Chanbba 

Considermg the practice and the traditions of more than half a century, and con- 
Bidermg the fact that all see )ndary education is under the control of the Umversity, it is 
to be admitted that it advanicugeom at present 
(a) to the public services, and 
\h) to the students, 

that umversity exammations qualify for posts under Government Only, such ex- 
aminations should be supplemented by special tests after a period of probation For 
instance, admission to the medical service (the so called provincial medical service) should 
only be granted to M B ’s who have served as house officers or clmioed assistants m hos- 
pitals And admission to the provmcial educational service should take place generally 
after proved abihty as a teacher 

(c) The progress and advancement of learmng does not seem to depend upon the 
fact that umversity examinations qualify for administrative postb, nor is it 
much affected by the alterations of administrative posts, except indirectly 
If university chairs and lectureships and demonstrators* posts and the posts 
in the educational Fervices were adequately remunerated and facilities were 
given for study and research such progress and advancement would come 
easily Education is spreading fast enough to raise a large band of young 
men for whom admmistrative posts under Government have no great 
attractions 


Ghosh, Devafbasad. 

Ibere may be certam aemoes wfaidh require culture of a general obaraoter, and 
umversity exammationB may serve as a test of fitness for those services. But 
posts of an admmistrative kind which involve some executive capacity and very httle 
literary or scientifio knowledge may be recruited from candidates who pass a com- 
petitive departmental exammation suited to those services So far as posts under 
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Ghosh, D£VAitftASAD—ccm<d -—G hosh, Rai Habi Nath, Bahadur-^GHOSH, Jnan 
CHANDRA— Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta — Gilchrist, R N 


Government are concerned the system of nomination should be abolished as it lends 
itself easily to favountism and jobbery, and, in its steid, competitive examinations, 
on strict'y non-racial lines, should be institute 

If most of the specialised Government posts are thus recruited from successful 
candidates at such departmental examinations then the congestion at the Uxuversity 
may be appreciably lightened For, naturally, the majority of students enter the Uni- 
versity in order to equip themselves for service of some kind, and, if services are other- 
wise obtainable, this class of student will automatically stay out of the University 
and the task of the Umversity will be somewhat hghter 

In conclusion, 1 wish to draw attention to one rather dehoate point that has been 
creating a good deal of bad blood and discontent m educational circles for some time 
past I allude to the racial distmction between Europeans and Indians, which has 
virtually crystallised mto that between the Indian and provincial educational services 
The educate community of Bengal feel ihat, so far as education is concerned and 
educational appomtments are concerned. Government ought to be guided by purely 
academical considerations, and not by any fictitious pohtical motives, that is to say, 
Europeans and Indians should both be appointed to posts, both high and low, and no 
consideration of the predommance of the ruling race ought to be thrust in That is 
someAing which no self-respectmg commumty can tolerate And it is partly for th«B 
reason that the best of the Indian graduates do not find it possible, consistentlv with 
iiheir dignity, to jom the educational line, and another reason very closely allied to 
the above is that tiie part of the educational service which is generally recruited finom 
Indians, viz , the provincial educational service, is very poorly paid And the 
deplorable result ensues from the standpoint of the spread ana efficiency of education 
in this country, that the best men, the men of first-rate ability, choose ot6er professions 
which are more independent and more paying 

One essential thing, therefore, that requires to be done is to abolish these artificial 
distinctions, and to make the educational profession such that it will attract men 
of sound scholarship and sturdy independence 


Ghosh, Bai Hari Nath, Bahadur 

Special tests are certainly good for some, if not all, posts, e g , judicial and executivs 
work, for which there ought to be such tests 


Ghosh, Jnanchandra 

All admimstrative posts under Government should be thrown open to compet- 
ition But for admission to these examinations a presenbod university quahfication 
should be made essential 


Ghosh, Bai Bahadur Nisi Eanta 

(a) and (6) Certainly advantageous 
(c) No 

Yes ; I consider it a good practice to adopt a special exammation for diflerent kinds 
of admmistrative posts under Government. 

But the examination should, in all cases, be competitive 


Gilchrist E N 

I cannot speak with any authority on the goodness or badness of the present 
•system of university examinations being the test for Government service from the 
point of view of the public services, but I certainly consider that the present system 
Is the reverse of advantageous to the students, and positively disastrous to the pro- 
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QUESTION 15 


Gilghbist, R N —canid — Goswami, Bhagabat Kumab^ ►Sastri— Goswami, Rai Sabib 
BiDHtBHtbAN — G oswamy, Habidas — Gbay, Dt J Henby — Guha, Jatindra 
Chandra— O uH A, ]nBS Chandba 


gross and advancement of learning I have treated this question in other answers 
Rnd m my Calcutta Review ai tides, and need not re enlarge on it here 

I advocate most strongly the creation of separate testa the organisation of which 
will be distinct from the University A civil service commission should be organised 
without delay to manage all matters connected with Government appointments 


Goswami, Bhaqabat Kumar, Sastri 

Properly constituted exammation tests must be the sole tests Such examination 
tests will necessarily include special tests as explained before in my answer to question 9 


Goswami, Rai Satib Bidhubhusan 

Umvcrsity examinations should bo regarded as the qualihcation for posts under 
Government For posts under Government requiring a special knou lodge of some tech- 
nical branches of study a special test, in addition to university qualibcations, may be 
insisted upon If ever university education came to be regarded as unnecessary for posts 
under Government it would be an irreparable evil to the public services, to the students, 
and to the spread of learnmg 


Goswamy, Haridas. 

No, not advantageous 

Yes, Government should prescribe the mimmum academic (educational) qualifica* 
tions required for different kmds of admimstrative posts, and the final selection should be 
made from among the eligible candidates by special public tests suited to each 
department 


Gray, Dr J Henry 


It is disadvantageous 

(a) to the students, 

(h) to the public services, and 

(r) to the pi ogress and advancement of learning, 

to have university examinations regarded as qualifications for posts under Governments 
I would advocate separation. Government makmg its own selection and examination 
by Its own tests. 


Guha, Jatindra Chandra. 

There ought to be special tests, or competitive exammations, for the selection ot 
officers for the various higher departments of Government service, excepting the educa- 
tion service In regard to this latter umversity degrees would be the best ontenou- 
ot competence, though it may be desirable that those selected for it should undergo a. 
special cour'se of traimng before they took up the duties of their posts 


Guha, Jites Chandra. 

1 would suggest the introduction of special tests for admimstrative posts, e g r 
deputy magistrateships, deputy supenniendentships of police, excise supermtendent* 
ships, postal supenntendentdups, etc Candidates competing tor these posts must bo 
required to pass the B.A degree examination of the Universify before they are alloweo 
to go through special tests The system of nomination ought to be abolidied. 
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Guha, Eajanikanta — Gupta, Bipitt Behari — Gupt4, Umbs Chandrv — Haldais, Dr 
• Hibalal — Haldab,. Umes Chandra. 


Guha, Rajanikanta 

The higher uiuverijity examinations should be regarded as the qualiiicatioii for 
posts under Government I hold this to be advantageous to 

(a) the pubhc sei vices, and 
(h) to the students 

At the same time, for many of the branches of the pubhc service eompetitivo oxamma 
tions should bo held, special tests being instituted for different kinds of posts 
under Government These tests might” bo either identical with the compftiti\e 
exammationf-i or they might be somethmg over and above these examinations 
(c) This would not bo detiimental to the progress and advancement of loanuug Wo 
have the high authority of Lord Haldane m support of this view 1 quote the 
following from the Modern Remew for March, 1914 — 

“ Lord Haldane in his address on the ‘ Conduct of Life * at the Edmburgb University 
(November 1913) spoke in particular of the mental and moral soiiows of an 
undergraduate who has to make his choice of occupation in life and lulo 
himself in preparation for it His university career is the training foi a 
wider permanent career, and the moment a boy fresh from school ontei 'j a 
umversity ho becomes conscious of this fact in a sense never before oxpeii 
enced The very dcgieo that he has now begun to work for will 

bo one of the coins with which ho will pui chase a position in life Hl* 
degree — so ho thinks, and %t %s well that he should think so — will bo a certificate 
of accomphshment which ho will be able to wave hko a bannoi in the stiuggle 
for life ** — Modern RemeWt February, 1914 (pages 241 md 242) 


Gupta, Bipin Behari 

I have already indicated that university examinations should not be regarded as the 
qualification for posts under Government Competitive examinations may be held for 
admission to the publio services, but the University should have nothing to do with 
them The training received at the University should, as far as possible, be an end in 
itself, otherwise, the present vicious system would be perpetuated 


Gupta, Umes Chandra. 

(a), (&) and (c) My answer is in the ailirmaiivc and, as to the other part, I am unahli 
to give any reply as I am not acqu nnted with the practice in other countries 


Haldar, Dr Hiralal 

University cxammations should not be icgardod as the qualifica4ion for posts 
under Government I am certainly of oininon that special tests foi different kinds of 
administrative posts under Government should be instituted as in manjr other countries 
All appomtmonts under Government should bo thiown open to competition. 


Haldar, Umes Chandra 

(®)» (&) ^-nd (c) Umversity examinations are advantageous to all the cases men 
tioned, although they should not be regarded as the only qualification for posts 
under Government , there should be special tests for the different posts under 
Government 


VOL. XC 


If 
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QUESTION 15 


Haq, Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahibal — ^Harlky, A H — Ha2ba, Jogkndra Nath — 
Holland, Bev W E S — Holues, Bev WHO 


Haq, Eban Sabib Maulvi Eazi ZahibaIi. 

( 

I do not hold it to be advantageous either 

(а) to the public services, 

(б) to the students, 

(c) or to the progicss and advancement of learning, 
that university examinations should bo regarded as the qualification for posts under 
Government There ought to be separate tests for separate earcers But the competitive 
system of examination for filling up posts is not at all suited to the conditions prevailing 
in Bengal 


Habley, a. H. 

The present system of allotting posts to university graduates by patronage is not 
so satisfactory as the system of special tests 

(a) The present system, it is true, has obtamed for the public services some men who 
have rendered eminent service, but whoso academical qualifications were not of the 
highest order, and this has been specially true of Muhammadans who, as a com- 
munity, could not enter mto open competition with llmdus Open compet- 
ition hov ever, would lead to the filling up of posts as before by candidates from 
the most advanced districts educationally Most acceptable to the Muhammadan 
community generally would be restricted competition and the reservation, as 
at present, of a number of posts for Muhammadans and recognition of the 
principle of territorial representation 


Hazba, Joqendba Nath 

It IS bettor to have special tests for different kinds of administrative posts under 
Government if all, or a majonty of, the posts in each case can be thrown open to com- 
petitive examination 


Holland, Rev WES 

See my reply to question 1 I hold the present prostitution of umverslty teaching 
to serve as a quahfication for Government posts to be destructive of the very soul of 
learning 

I attach the greatest posbihle importance to the entire and complete separation 
of university education and Government service, and would most strongly ^vocate 
the introduction of departmental tests for entrance upon the several services of the 
State Without this change improvements in other directions will only touch the 
surface of things 

If Government service is entered through outside and independent examinations the 
aim of our students, on its more mercenary side, will not be to pass university ex 
aminationb or obtain degrees, but to train and develop their mental capacity and 
so fit themselves by education of the best sort available for the tests they will later 
have to undergo These tests will, presumably, be preceded by a short period of 
special cramming 


Holmes, Rev W H. 0 

I have already given it as my belief that the deterioration of the University as 
a place of real education has been due to the enormous influx of students drawn by the 
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Holmes^ Revd W . H G — contd — HobsAiv, Wahld — Hunter, Mark — Huq, The 

Hon’bleMaulvi A K Fuzlul 


hope of Goveinmcut appointmcutb It is not possible ioi an outsidei to siy whether 
this has bton advantageous to Go\anmciit or no, but it haaibeeu most dotnuiontal to 
Students and to tho advancement oi learning It has become highly iieeessary that 
Government should institute its OA^ri tests m selecting lor administrativo posts 


IIOSSAIN, WaHED 

I think that some of the univeisity examinations should bo legarded as the quali- 
fication (or posts under Government from the points of view indicated in this c^ucstion, 
€ (j , service under the Education Depaitmcnt, judicial sciviee, etc But at tho same 
time, 1 hold that special tests foi ditterent kinds of administrative posts undei Govern 
ment should be mstituted as is the ease in many other countries instances are not 
wanting to show that giaduatcs who have taken the highest degree in chemistry oi 
mathematics have been appointed deputy supeiiutendonts of police or excise Then 
degrees, or examinations eonferiing such degrees, are not tests of ability for admims 
trail ve woik Dissatisfaction has often been expressed as to tho business capacity, and 
strictures passed on the ability of young giadu«ites selected for administrative posts 
without any special test The complamt on this seoie is not without valid grounds In 
these circumstances, 1 think that it will be advantageous to the public sei vices, as w< 11 
as to the students, to mstitute special tests for different kincK of administrative posi« 
under Government 


Hunter, Mark 

I do not think that any^ university examination should directly qualify for 
posts under Government in the sense that only those who have passed the cxamiu- 
ation should be eligible for such posts On tho other hand, whoio what is wanted 
is a gonoial educational qualification, or such special qualification as marked success 
in a particular university examination is guarantee of, there seems little icason 
for Government — or any other employer — to ignore university examinations 
Should Government institute its own examinations foi admission to administratne 
posts, even if candidatiiro be not limited — as it not improbablv might be — to 
persons nominted largely with reference to academic qualifications — it seems 
likelv that a university education would be scfhght by many m tho belief that it 
would afford a good preparation for the Government examination, and, if civil service 
examinations for appointment to Government posts should be instituted on 
a wide basis, there is more than a danger that pressure would be brought to 
bear on universities to adapt their courses to such examinations For colleges to 
be converted into cramming-shops would plainly not be advantageous to the public 
services, to the students, or to tne progress or advancement of leanung, but \t is no 
unworthy ambition in a university student to desire to serve Government and, so 
long as Government seeks to roornit its services from those who have tho host 
intellectual equipment, it is not easy to sec how success in a umvcrsity examination 
can cease to be, either directly or indirectly, a qualification 


Huq, The Hon^ble Maulvi A K Fuelul 

(a), (h) and (c) Aly answer is in the negitive , that is, I do not think the present system 
to be advantageous ' 

Yes, I would advocate the introduction of special tests for different kinds of 
administrative posts under Government I doubt, however, whether a change such 
as IS advocated in this recommendation can be introduced at once and I am, 
therefore, inclined to think that, in case such changes are introduced at all, a 
begmmng may be ^ made by sek cting certain departments of public service by 
way of experiment 
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QUESTION 15 


Husain, The Hon’ble Alian Muhammid Fazli, Khan Bahadur — Hydari, MAN — 
Ibraiom, Khan Bahadur Muh4Adiad — Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali — ^Indian 
Association, Calcutta 


HusiiN, The Hod ’ ble Mian Muhanmad Fazli, Khan Bahadur. 

(a)> (Jb) and (c) It is advantageous to all the three 

Over and above the university quahfication a special test may also be instituted 
for special services 


Hydari, man 

1 think it IS advantigoous to all concerned that i>niversity examinations should 
be regarded as among the necessiry qualifications for posts under Government The 
special tests should come after admission fo service on the strength of the University test 


Ibrahim^ Khan Bahadur Muhammad 

University examinations should be regarded as the qualification for posts under 
Government provided these examinations are real tests of proficiency The insti- 
tution of special tests for different kinds of administrative posts under Government 
IS advantageous and necessary 


Imam, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ali 

(a), (6) and (c) My opinion is in th^ ffirm xti\ c under all the three heads 

University education should be regarded as i qualification, and is beneficial to the 
public services, to the student class, and to the progress and advancement of Western 
learning in India But this does not preclude tbo necessity of instituting special tests 
of various kinds for administrative posts under Government The co relating of 
university degrees and special tests is a question of details The University should 
give its alumni a broad general outlqpk and a certain amount of culture, but special 
tests \xould yet bo necessary for administrative posts 1 illustrate my ansxv or by taking 
the judicial service The Univcisity should give us highly educated men \xith kno\^ ledge 
of the laws, but for an administrative post m the judicial Ime these alone are not 
sufficient One would recruit from among these law graduates such men as have shown 
special proficiency in the application of the judicial principles in the ordinary practice 
of their profession In the higher judicial appointments, besides all this, a certain probity 
of character and soundness of judgment would bo necessary For the lower judiciary 
a somewhat lower tost would be enough While, for the higher ones, the most brilliant 
ornaments of the Bar would have to be recruited from A similar method would 
apply to other departments 


Indian Association, Calcutta 

For administrative posts under Government there should be special examinations, 
except for ^posts m the mimstenal ranks 

This involves a special preparation by candidates, who, if they had a university 
trammg would find it very useful This happens m the service exammations in the Umted 
Kingdom 

Even if these candidates are unsuccessful m the services examma()[ons they will find 
their university education helpful in life 
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Ibfan, Maulvi Mohammad— I ylr. The Hon bio Mr Justice T V Sbsh^giri— Jalil 
^DUL — Jexninqs, The Hon’ble Mr J G 


Irfan, Maulvi Mohammad 

(a), (6) mil (c) The leveiso 

University qualilicatioiis should not be regarded as the only tests foi posts under 
Government Much importance should be attached to character 


Iyer, The Ilon’ble Mr Justice T V Seshagiri 

The deterioration of Indian universities is traceable, to a large extent, to their 
endeavour to accommodate themselves to the needs of the pubhc service They should 
be pure centies of learning without^ reference to the qualihcations that may bo neces- 
sary for turning out efficient public servants It must be left to Government to 
institute their own examinations for testing candidates who aspire to entci their 
service By this I do not moan to suggest that the University should altogether 
exclude useful subjects But my point is that they should not be taught in a narrow 
utilitarian spirit The culture value of a particular subject arises not so much out 
of the matter which is tieatcd, as out of the manner in vthich it is handled 


Jalil, Abdul 

Yes , I hold it to be advantageous 

(а) to the public service*?, 

(б) to the students, 

(C) to the piogrc:)** and advancement of learning, 

that univeisity examinations be rig tided as qualilioation i or posts under Govern- 
ment The practice of msiilutiiifi: special tests for diffori nt kinds ol administrative 
posts under Government ma\ be tried to suit the special conditions prevailing in India 
f )i filling up 25 per cent of tin posts under (Government 


Jennings, The Hon’ble Mr J G 

Whilst the adoption of the University examinations to suit the standard for admis 
Sion to posts under Government has decided disadvantiges and undoubtedly brings to 
the examinations largo numbers of students who do not woik m the i mversity spirit, it 
may on the other hand be said that the advent of those candidates for emjdoyinont la 
not witliout its com])onsations For one thing those candidaks are largely to bo found in 
the junior examinations where their fees are a considerable source of profit to the Univeis 
ity Ag.ain if it be presumed tliat then matenxhstic views are apt to affect the spin! 
of others undesirably it may, perhaps bo urged tliat they themselves are thus broutdit 
under better influences Further, fiom a point of view other than that of the University, 
it may be maintained that the ap|)Oi»itmont of Government servants purely by moans of 
competitive examination is in itself an evil, and that the selection o candidates for employ- 
ment, after they have passed a qualifying examination on the recommendation of respons 
iblo persons who know their character and real attainments, is likely to secure bettor 
pubhc servants So far as the tone of the University and its examinations u t concerned 
the bread and butter matnculation candidate is not likely to do much hirm His tone 
IS hkely to be largely that of his teachers —good bad, or indifferent So far as the higher 
examinations are concerned I should say that Government are likely often to obtain better 
servants by careful selection among successful i mversity candidates than by a separate 
examination Moreover, of examinations there is already no end, and the prospect ^f 
parallel lists of Government and university tests, with the cleverest youths striving 
and claimmg the right to enter for both, is not attractive At Oxford and (Cambridge the 
existence of the civil service examination deters few, apparently, from attempting to 
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QUESTION 16 


Jennings, The Hon’ble Mr J G —con«d —Jones, T Cuthbertson— Kadir, A F M 

Abdul 


take degrees, and a proposal to prevent anyone from appeanng both m the University 
cxammations and m the civil service examination \vould probably meet with little suc- 
cess On the other hand, T am entirely m favour of the differentiation of the matnculation 
and c'chool leaving certificaie courses and consider that, without ^disqualifying matncul- 
ates Government may reasonably prefer those w ho have passed an examination in subjects 
which are hkely to be practically useful in subordinate posts in their employment 


Jones, T Cuthbertson. 

I thmk it IS distmctly not to the advantage of the public service, of the students, 
or ol learning that university examinations should be regarded as the qualification for 
posts under Government 

In the absence of sufficient openings in trade or commerce Indian students flock into 
oui universities eager to qualify for subordinate posts under Oo\ernment, 
Ol for the law, or, failing those, are piepared to fall back upon a cleik-hip True, we 
have courses m puie science, but, m the absence of tecbnifal courses (ndc question 7), 
they lead nought ic, and the stiange spectacle is witnessed of graduates in science 
taking up thestud^of law in order to swell the i anks of the legal profession Armed 
with diplomas hungry appbeants present themselves in shoals for selection 
to Government appomtments A btudent w^ho has Tcachcd about the highest quali 
fication his university can bestow is often glad to accept a naib tahsildarship in 
w hich he will earn R60 for perhaps five > ears before i caching the El Dorado of a tahsildar- 
ship where ho may hope to earn ultimately RKK) or R4()0 por mensem If our 
university diplomas are worth anything at all they deserve higher rew aids than these 
Our colleges are at piesent crowded with a miscellaneous collection of students drawn 
from many different classes, m many cases animated by litllo desire for learning, and 
unfitted by previous training to appreciate college lectures, but diiven by po\erty to 
take up any course which opens to them tho prospect of seeming a decent post in life 
The fact is that tho mducements offeied by Government in the first instance to induce 
students to attend oui universities have been persevered with aftei tho need for them 
liss ceased to exist 

liCt Government institute its own tests for admission to tho different kinds of admmis* 
trativo posts in its service, and let tho tests be proportioned to the task Studi nts w ill 
then cease to heap up degrees m order to qualify for subordinate positions under 
Government For admission to tho subordinate ranks of Government service a simple 
syllabus should bo drawn up, not gomg beyond what is taught m the liigh schools 
Competition will ensure that a high standard of efficiency within the limits laid down 
will be reached 

As the higher branches in the administrative services are opened to Indians they w ill 
still attend colleges, and in large numbers, to quahfy for them But tho colleges will 
supply the general education, Government will enforce tho particular test There will 
then be some hope, as technical schools multiply, that students will enter our colleges 
with the ambition, it is true, of entering one of the lecogmscd professions, or the higher 
ranks of trade and commerce, but also with some prospect of acqumng what it is the dujjy 
of every umversity to impart — a cultivated mmd 


Eadib, a. F M ABdul. 

Special tests should be instituted for different kinds of administrative posts unqei 
Government The holding of a rmversity degree can quahfy a person for an incumbent 
in the Education Department or, to some extent, m tho judicial Ime The evils of the 
wsent system of selection for the executive branch of the civil service are too well 
known to dealt with here The progress of the middle class of the people has been 
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greatly hampered, while it has led to suspicion in the minds of the public agamst Govern- 
ment The institution of special tests will bo advantageous to both the people and 
Government 


Kar, Sites Chandra 

The treating of university examinations as qualifications for posts under Govern 
ment is of littlo disadvantage to the public services On the other hand the disadvan 
tage alike to the students and the progress of learning appears obvious With students 
examination becomes the chief object, and leainmg Buffers in consequence The 
institution of special tests for different kinds of such posts would thus be desirable This 
remark, however, would not apply to cases where technical training is dcsiied I mean, 
tor example, that a university tramed engmcei might be taken duectly into the pubhe 
services without detriment to any concerned 


Karim, Maulvi Abdul 

It is most undesirable that univoisity oxaminitions should bo regarded as 
qualifications for posts under Government Neither tin public &ei\ices, nor the students, 
nor the progress and advancement of learning can derive nny advantage fiom sui h 
an arrangement The different iini\orsity examinations aie tests of the diffeient 
standards of knowledge mgoncial subjects and not of the special knowledge and training 
required for the different branches of the pubhe seivico^ Thcio is no branch of the 
service for which academic attainments arc more noccssaiy than for the educational 
service Yet, even in this service, many officeis, although they posses^ these 
attainments, fail to piove a success lor want of training in and knowledge of the ait 
of, teaching and the work of inspection If a good scholai cannot always bo oven a 
good teachei , or a good educational inspector, it is much less like ly that he would pro\ o 
an efficient member of any other bianch of the ser\ico for which special training in 
and knowledge of departmental w oik is much more nccessaiy 

To regard success at the university examination as a qualification for the public 
servicc’i would bo disadvantageous to students because, m that case, they would bo 
actuated more by mercenary motives than by love of learning, and they would labour 
not for the acquisition of knowledge but for somehow passing the University test with 
a view to enter service This is the principal reason why Indian umversitios, as 
a rule, fail to produce such scholars as make substantial contributions to Icarmng, and 
this IS how the progress and advancement of learning suffers on account of the accept 
ance of university examinations as qualifications tor posts under CJovcrnment Per- 
haps it would not bo altogether an exaggeration to say that Indian univcisities do 
not, as a rule, produce sound scholars (there are, of course, honourable exceptions), but 
rather manufacture money makmg machines 

Special competitive examinations for testing fitness foi the different bianchts of the 
service should be instituted In order to safeguard the interests of backward commun 
ities a cei tain number of posts should bo reserved for them, and these should be 
thrown open for competition by members of that community only, some standard of 
proficiency in general knowledge being msi&tod upon 


Earve, D E 

The University exammations, inoludmg the matnculaiion examination, should be 
recognised as qualifications for Government service In this country, as yet, no class of 
people has arisen which will take to university education for its own sake To have 
separate teste for Government service would be simply multiplication of exammations 
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Kerb, The Hon’ble Mr J H 
r 

I attach two statements for tho principal servtces under the Government of Bengal 
Statement I shows the services in which possession of a degree is prescribed in the case of 
candidates for direct aj>pointment, but, even in those services, a ceitain number of posts 
are filled by the promotion of men in tlu lower services who may, or may not possess a 
degree iStatoment IX shows tho services for which a lower educational quahfication is 
required of candidates for direct appointment and the numbei of graduates who have been 
appointed to these services during the last five years 

Besides tho appointments shown in tho statements there are a host of petty posts 
in the districts to which appointments are made by local officers w ithout reference to 
Government The initial pay of those posts is ordinarily Rs 20 or Rs 25 and tho maxi 
mum to which a man can rise is Rs 100 or Rs 120 Graduates are very rarely appointed 
to those posts, so I have not thought it necessary to obtain dotaildfi statistics i elating to 
th^m — 

(f) Statlmlnt I 

Services for which pos^iesston of a university degree is ordinarily required as a condition of 

rerruiimcnt 





Total No 

No of 





of 

appoint 





appoint 

mi nts in 


Name of service 

Pay 

Strength 
of cadre 

m nts 
made dur 

column 4 
to which 

BSMaRSS 




Ing the 

graduates 





last five 

were 





years 

appointed 


1 

2 

3 

♦ 

5 

6 


R« 





Provincial Civil SoiMce (Lxecut 

250-800 

202 

60 

53 's 

0 (beers promoted 

i\Q l^ranch) 





from a lower service 
need not possess a 

Subordinate Civil Ser\ ice 

100- 250 

221 

90 

75 ) 

degree 

Settlement Kanungo 

100—200 

244 

74 

38 

Graduate qualifica- 




4 

tion prescribed in 
1014 

ProMnclal rducalionnl senico 

200-700 

101 

52 

64 

1’ or c< rt \in special 



810 



posts in inadrassahs 

Subordinate Ldiication il Service 

60—250 

140 

106 J 

cimliclatcs with 

madrassali qinliflca- 






) 

iions an appointed 
and occasionall 3 % 
ofbccis possessing 
low Cl qii iliflcations 





1 

1 

arc promoted from 
the subordinate or 
lower educational 






services 

Chemical Examviefa hetabheh 






ment 






Laboratory Vssistants 

60—200 

6 

1 ; 

1 

• 

Fjreise Department 



1 



Superintendents of Excise and 
Salt 

j 2a0 — 700 

28 

28 1 

13 

Partly recruited by 





promotion of in- 
spectors in whose 
case a degree was 
not till recently 







essential 

Inspectors of Excise and Salt 

100—250 

64 

42 

26 

Partly recniited by 



1 

1 


promotion of snb- 
iuspectorsin whose 
case A degree is not 
essential 
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{%) St\tpmint l—contd 

Services for which pos^tesnon of a unuer<i%ty (Ugree ?? ordnicfiHy tequtted as a condition of 

recruitment — ( oiifd 


Name of service 

1 

Pay 

Strength 
of cadre 

1 

Total No 
of 

nppoint- 
mi nts 
made diir 
ing the 
list five 

XOillM 

No of 
appoint 
mints in 
(orumn4 
to ^hich 
gradiiatoQ 

MCK 

appointed 

lUMABKd 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

P 

Rs 





Medical Service 






Civil Assistant Surgeons 

100—600 

132 

10 

1 

5 (Graduates 
of Nodi 
cine 8 

licentiates 
of Midi 
cine 

1 

The standard is the 
but sub 
asaiatant surgeons 
not possessing this 
qiialidcatfon are 

occasionally pro 

inoted to the rank 

1 of assistant surgeon 

1 

Police *‘eniee 



1 


1 

1 

Provincial Police Service 

250—500 

14 

! 

0 

0 

1 Ihe flgurcB relate to 

1 direct rconiltment 
; onlv A certain 

niiiiihcr of appoint- 
mi nts an n sr rved 
foi promoted in 
spectors 


(« 

) Si \Ti III II ^ 



Sniin fur uhich a hnui minmu w (dnudumal f/u( lifKafian #s 

pn scnfnd 

Name of orvice 

I 

1 

Pay 

strength 
of c Mire 

lotal No 
of 

ip])oint 

Jiu nts 
nniJr dur 
mg the 
hat fl\( 

>t ira 

No of 
api>oint 
mi ntH m 
loliinin 4 
to whirl] 
gradiiitcs 
wen 

appointed 

RLMAn>3 

1 

2 

3 


5 

) 

i 


IN 


1 

I 


ProMnciol Forest Service 

250— S'iO 

0 1 

1 

4 


Subordinate Forest Servico— 
Rangers 

60—150 

35 

1 

8 

1 

1 0 

! 


Provincial Agricultural Service 

200-400 

6 

4 

2 


Subordinate Agricultural 

Service 

60—200 

1 

13 

4 1 

1 

0 
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Services for which a fowef 'mmmwm eduoahoml qmhficcUton ts prescribed — contd. 


Name of 8er\ icc 

Pay 

Strength 
of cadie 

1 

Total No 
of appoint- 
ments 
made (lur- 
ing tlio 
last fl\e 
lears 

No of 
appoint- 
ments m 
column 4 
to uhich 
graduates 
were 

appointed 

BEUAEKS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Subordinate Veterinary Service 

Bs 

307-175 

02 

40 

% 

0 


Inspectors of Co operative 

Societies 

100-200 

No fixed 

11 

2 


Superintendents, Fishenes 
Department 

250—400 

2 

1 

1 


Sub Bogistrars • 

50—250 

255 

110 

35 


Income-tax Assessor 

75—260 

27 

12 

2 


Appraisers, Customs Depart- 
ment 

200—760 

20 

6 

2 


Preventive OflBccrs, Customs 
Department 

100—650 

214 

61 

0 


bub Inspectors of Excise and 
Salt 

60—100 

252 

113 

7 


Bengal Jail Department 

50—355 

88 

18 

0 


Judicial Branch of the Frovinc- 
lai Civil Service 

200—1,000 

203 

05 

All were 
graduates ' 

The minimum qualifl 
cation is tho pfeader- 
ship examination 
but, in practice 
only graduates in- 
law are now nomi- 
nated by the High 
Court 

Sub Inspectors in the Bengal 
Police 

60-100 

1,705 

630* 

70 

*Thi8 does not in- 
clude appointments 
filled by the promo- 
tion of head con- 
stables 

Sub Inspectors in the Calcutta 
PoUce 

125—175 

119 

80 

22 

Since 1916 graduates 
have ordmarily been 
selected Higher 
empointments in the 
Calcutta Police are- 
filled by promo- 
tion 
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{% it ) Rules for the eeoutation op appointments in the ciericai sermcf op the 

SECRETARIAT OP THE GOVERNMENT OP BENGAL 

1 The clerical sorvico of the secretariat of the Goveinment of Bengal is divided into 
tRO divisions — ^the upper division and the lovoi division 


Upper Dnmon 


2 The upper division of each department is divided into six grades, thus — 

Rs 


I 

II 

III 

IV 
V 

VI 


grade 


400 

300 

250 

200 

150 

125 


There are local allowances of RlOO attached to ceitam of the posts of head as'tisi- 
aiits 

3 Vacancies which occur in the upper diviMon of each depditmont will be filled in 
succession by the following methods — 

(n) Selection of suitable candidates fiom the >eaily nominations made by commis 
sioners of divisions and others foi the pro\incial executno serMce, the 
police service, 01 the subordinate civil service and li urn among othei candid 
ates for those services whom the chief societal^ has marked “ as dcsciving 
of consideration for a sccutariat appointment” Tho indispensable quali 
fication for an appointment in the upper division undtr tins rule will bo that 
the candidate must have passed tho B A iximinaiion or its equualint, and 
pnferenco will be given to those who pas^d with I onouis 

(6) Sekction of suitable Euroiieans or Anglo-Indians The educational attain- 
ments required of such candidates will be tho intci mediate examination, the 
high chool pass examination, tho ‘^cnioi rambiidgo local iximination, 
the rimbiidgo (iiior school (citihcato examination or a certificato that 
the candidate has passed tho final examination of tho advanced commeicial 
classes In this cast, pieferonco will be given to giaduates 

(c) Promotion from tho lowci division 

No clerk in the lowei division, however has, as a matter of light, any claim to piomo 
tion in tho upper division, which will be given strictly according to mint 

4 On tho l&t May of tach year each department shall send a memorandum to tho 
Financial Department showing the numbti of permanent vac anew s expected m tho up^ier 
division during tho ensuing twelvi months, and shall state by which of tho methods 
refoired to in rule 1 (a), (fi) and (c), lespectively, th( ^o are to be filled Tn the ease ot 

selection under 1 ul© I (a) the dtpaitmcnt concerned shall also state whether it is tho turn 

of a Muhammadan to get tho appointment or not (mde lule 21) 

5 Upon receipt of tho estimates tho Financial Department shall decide the total 
number of ofliccrb who may suitably be appointed to the upper division, bearing m mind 
the number of vacancies likely to occur during theyoai, and the number of iiiobationor® 

already waiting to bo confirmed , o / x i. n i j 

6 Tho selection of candidateb to bo nommated under rule 3 (a) shall be made by the 

secretaries at a meeting " , . .tx x t 

7 For the purpose of the selection of candidates under rule 3 (5) tho Director of 
Public Instruction shall be asked to submit, in consultation with tho authorities of 
European colleges and schools, tho names of two or throe candidate®, for each vacancy, w hO' 
possess the qualifications prescribed From among these a selection will be mode by 

the secretaries at a meeting . , , 

8 Vacancies to be filled under rule 3 (c) by promotion from tho lower to tho upper 
division shall be dealt with by each department concerned without reference to the 
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Financial Department, provided that the permis&iblo number of such promotions* as 
settled under rule 4, is not oxcoedod 

9 Candidates selected under rules 3 (a) and 3 (6) will be on probation for one year, 
during which they will be given a subsistence allow ance of Bs. 75 per month, which will 
bo ei^anced to Bs 100 alter one year’s approved seivice Candidates selected under 
rule 3 (c) will be on probation for one year, during which they may be given the full pay 
of the lowest grade, or any less allowance, which may appear to the depaitment concern^ 
ed to be suitable 


jLouei Division 


10 Clerks m the lower division of the depaitments of the secretariat aio graded as 
follows — 


Bs 


I 

II 

III 

IV 
V 

VI 



100 

80 

70 

60 

50 

40 


11 The vacancies which occui in the lower division of the departments of the secret- 
ariat will be filled up by means of a competitive examination In special cases, as laid 
down in rules 20 and 21, appointments may be made by nomination 

12 On the 1st May of ea^h year each depaitmont shall send a memorandum to the 
Financial Department showing the number of permanent vacancies which aie expected 
m the lower divisions of the vauous ofScos during the ensuing ycai This estimate 
shall take into account the number of vacancies hkely to occur owing to promotions to 
the upper division The department concerned will also state how many (if any) of 
the vacancies are to be given to Muhammadans under rule 21 

13 These estimates will be examined by the Financial Department which shall decide 
the number of vacancies available for competition This wiU be notified m the Calcutta 
Gazette on or before the 31st May 

14 The examination will be held in the month of August of each >car The anangc- 
ments foi the exammation will be made by the Board of Examiners, Foit Wilham, who 
will be assisted by paid examiners, and will act in commuiiicatK)n with the Financial 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal 

16 Candidates will be roquiied to pioduco evidence that they have been through a 
complete secondary school course In the case of Europeans and Anglo Indians apph- 
cants may bo accepted who have obtained the elemental y school certificate and have tak( n 
the supplementary commercial course pi escribed by the Euiopean Schools Code Every 
candidate must submit, before the 16th July, a written application for i)ei mission to 


appear at the exammation 

16 The application under the last rule shall be in the form given in the margin, and 

must bo accompamed 
by a treasury leceipt for 

The Secretary to the Oovernment of Bengal, the sum of BIO This 

Financial Depawment sum the candidate is le- 

quired to paiy mto the 

* I reqnrat permbsion to present the eni^g;j>xamlnatjon treasury nearest his place 


To 


of candidates for ap^intment in the clerical service of 
to the Oovernment of Bengal 

2 A treasury receipt lor the fee of Bs 10 is forwarded hereaitb 

I am, etc , 


seoretariat* 


of residence by way of 
examination fee With 
the apphcation must also 
bo forwarded — 


(i) The candidate’s evidence that be has been through a complete secondary school 
course and, in the case of a European or Anglo-Indian, that ho has obtained 
the elementary school certificate and taken the supplementary commercial 
course prescribed by the European Schools Ck>de 
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(u) Evidence tha.t the candidate, at the date ot making tlie application, is not less 

than 18, and not more than 24 yeais of age ^ The date of the candidate’s 
birth must be stated 

(ui) In caso the candidate has boon educated at a school m which students’ good con 
duct legisteis are kept, and in case a j tar has not elapsed since he left school, 
an extiact fiom the icgista i elating to the candidate lor the last 3 ear of his 
attendance at school, (eitaficd by the leadmastcr is rcqujied In other 
cases a ccitihcato that the candidate is of good moial character is roquiied 
iroiii the head ol the institution in which ho has last been educated, or fiom 
some respectable hou'^tholdti to whom ho is woll known in piivate life, 
and who is himself known to a ( istiict or "-ub divisional magistrate, or to the 
head of some Government olheo, this last iict being certified by the coun 
tei signature of the officci m question 

(iv) If the candidate is cmplo3^ed under Government a certificate b^ tho head of the 
ollico or department to the effect that, in his opinion then is no objection to 
the candidate appealing at tho ensuing clerkship examination 

(v) A state me nl w hethe r the candidate has appeared at any prev lous clerkship examiii 

«ation and, if so, in w hat 3 c ar 

17 The re will be a picliinimiry test in dictation and handwriting and ant a toce 
examination in English and general knowledge which the candidate must satisfy The 
8!^amination in these subjects wall not be conipelitn o, but moiks will be assigned foi the 
purpose of testing efficiency Pajicrb of candidates will be examined as soon as possible 
after tho examination, and tho cxamineis will loquuo 0.113 candidate who fails to 
obtain twro thuds of the maiks in each subject or to pass the vna loce examination, 
to writhdraw fiom fuithor examination The romaming subjects will bo — 

Marks. 


(1) Enghsh — including commercial correspondence, letter drafting, 

tLiid precis wilting (two papers) The syllabus will bo that of 
the Government commercial classes and the marking will be 
stringent 100 

(2) Mathematics — mcluding irithmotio (the whole), algebra, and 

geometry 100 

(d) Geography and history 100 

Optional subject — Shorthand [(Pitman’s), speed test, 100 words] 75 

Typewnting (speed test, 35 words) 75 


No candidate will be cicditcd with maiks in any subject in which he fails to get one- 
fourth of tho full marks 

"'18 Ab soon as practicable after tho examination tho Boaid of Examiners will icjjoit 
the result to the Pinancial Secretary to tho Government of Bengal Tho report will con- 
tain the names of all the candidates in order of mciit and, subject to their being adjudged 
fit on the results of the examination, tho exact dates ol their births, and tho numbci of 
marks obtained by each candidate in each subject The candidates will then be offoicd, 
in order of merit their choice of the vaiious vacancies, and they will bo appointed ac- 
cordingly, subject to any arrangement which the Financial Department may find neceseaiy, 
m consultation with tho (department concerned, with special refircnco torule21 Any 
vacancy occuinng after the examination, and before the first day of tho following April, 
will be offered, throug]jL tho Financial Department, to the remaining candidates in the 
list in the same way Vacancies occurring ^ter tho 1st April in any year will be reserved 
for competition at the examination in the ensuing August 

19 Each selected candidate will be placed on probation for 12 months His allowance 
durmg this period will bo Es 35 per month 

General 

20 The head of an office will rotam the power of appointing men of special abibty or 
aptitude to any post in the office when such a post cannot be filled in the ordinar3^ way 

21 (1) The head of an office will also reserve the power of appointing suitable Muliam 
madans to either the upper division or tho lower division In the caso of the upper 
division of the secretariat every third appointment in each office made under rule 3 shall 
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oidmarily bo* given to a Muhammadan provided ho possossos the educational quahhea- 
tions required by rule 3 (a) In the lower division ol the departments of the secretariat 
every third appointment in <^ch olhee shall ordinarily be given to a Muhammadan who 
possesses the educational quahhcations required by rule 15 and furnishes the evidence 
required by rule lb Before candidates are selected for appointments in either division 
all vacancies shall be advertised in Muhammadan papers and Muhammadan Anjumana 
shall be informed lii the lower division such selection shall be made only when there 
13 no suitable Muhammadan candidate in the competitive examination to whom the post 
can bo offered 

(2) Until the proportion oi Muhammadans in the various oihees reaches one third 
the claims of qualified Muhammadan candidates shall bo considered in filling up all 
vacancies 

21 A Heads ot offices shall submit a leturn in the following form to the Appointment 
Department not later than the 1st July of each yeai, the figures supplied being those for 
the preceding official >ear — 



22 If at any time during the period of probation, or at its close, the probationer’s 
work IS not considered satisfactory by the head of the office in which he is employed he 
may be discharged* and will have no claim to (Uthor gratuity or compensation If, however, 
ho was admitted from another office he may be reverted to his former appointment or 
if this IS not piacticablc, transferred to anotW appointment on the same pay To provide 
for such cases arrangements should be made by which promotion in the place of the trans- 
ferred clerks should be sub pro tern until the latter havo been confirmed 

23 Every probationer, before appointment, will be required to produce a statement 
showing to whom he is related or connected in the office in which he desires to serve He 
must state the precise relationship or connection and certify that his statement, so far as 
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he knows, is correct and complete If any wilful inaccuracy is bubsequently detected in 
this declaration the person making it will be liable to be ^ischorgod from Government 
service 

24 Promotion is regulated by scmority and merit, but in the higher grades in each 
division more importance will be attached to merit 

25 Every appointment is made subject to the production of a medical certificate 
from the Presidency Surgeon, who is ontru&tod with the duty of examining candidates 
for appointment in the particular ofiice to which the piobationor has boon appomtod 

26 Rules 11 to 18 and rules 21 and 21 A will apply mviatts mutandis to the following 
offices — 

Booid of Revenue, Bengal , Inspector General of Prisons , Inspector General of 
Police , Director of Pubhc Instruction ; Director of Land Records , Director 
of Agriculture , Inspector General of Registration , Suigoon General with the 
Government of Bengal, Superintendent of Emigration and Protector of 
Emigrants , Collector of Customs, Calcutta , Collector of Income tax, Calcutta , 
Commissioner of Excise and Salt , and Sanitary Commissioner 

27 Copies of these rules may bo obtamed on ajiplication at tho office of the Financial 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal 


Calcutta, 

The 26th June^ 1917 


} 


J DONALD, 

Secretary to the Quvernmtnt of Bengal, 
Financial Dept {Mtsc ) 


Statement ihomnq the number of candidates who apinared at the clerkship examination in 
1916 and 1917 who failed at the preliminary tebf, and who obtained appointments 



No OP CANDIDAirS WHO 
APFLAKAD 

No ^110 FAILED AT TliE 
PR1<L1M1NAKY TEbT 

No 1^110 OBTAI>FD 
APPOlMMLNTS 

RrUARKS 

Year 

No Of 
grad 
uatea 

No ol 
under 
grad 
uatts 

1 

Total 

No Of 
grad 
uatLB 

1 No ol 1 
under 
glad 
U^tiS 

Total 

No ol 
grad- 
uuti s 

No ol 
unda 
grad 
uates 

lotal 

1916 

4 

1 

5 

Nil 

{ 1 

1 

■1 

All 

4 


1917 

5 

12 

17 

Nil 

I ® 

5 

B 

2 

3 



Khan, Abul Hashem 

(o), (b) and (c) It will be advantageous that tho passmg of university examinations 
should be considered as one of the necessary qualifications for posts under 
Government For different grades of administrative posts different grades of 
university qualifications might be prescribed as a minimum An additional 
test of a special kind may, however, be instituted for posts requiring special 
qualifications or aptitude 


Khan, Mohomed Habibur Rahman. 

Some minimum academic qualification should certamly be made essential for 
those who wish to apply for Government service Later on special tests should certainl;y 
be instituted for different kmds of administrative posts under Government 
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Ko, Taw Sein 

It IS certainly adverse to the progress and advancement of learnmg that university 
examinations should be regarded as the quaUf^cation for posts under Government It 
Ttould be better to institute special tests for different kinds of administrative posts under 
€k>Ternmont The academic value of an examination should be separated from its com- 
mercial value Under the present system, both the pubhc services and student> 
suffer The Government of India have mhented this policy of oommcroialism from the 
East India Company The time, energy, and substance of students are wasted, 
and Government do not, as a rule, secure a desirable class of recruits \s h possesses a 
combination of mitiative, high character, and physical vigour 


Lahibi, Begharam 

Competitive test If any post bo reserved for any community that must be 
thrown open to all the members of the same comniumty Nomination is always deprecated 
No prtfeieiict to iiiy class ought to be gi\en 


Lahiby, Eanojit Chandra 

University education should mainly be given for the culture of the body 
and mind It must, to some extent, have the necessary consequence of bemg a 
qualification for Government posts and other means of livelihood There are some 
public services for which no other test is necessary The special tests suggested in 
the question should be adopted not in the spirit of distrust or want of faith in 
university education, but merely as supplementary thereto In this way the 
apparent conflict between the two functions of education as a pure culture and 
as a means of livelihood may bo removed 


Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur 

I think university degrees should contmue to be regarded as qualifications 
for posts under Government This is advantageous to all concerned The public 
services get the best intellects Students also can, from the very beginning, aim at a 
particular service The competitive native cml service examination held m Bengal 
forty years ago was found to bo a failure and abandoned I do not think the existing 
system of recruitment for the different branches of the public services is faulty 


Lucas, Rev B D 

I think that a special civil service test ought to be introduced as soon as possible 
It is not to the best interests of a college to make it a stepping-stone into a Government 
post It has been necessary, so far, to adopt this method 


Mackenzie, A H 

(a) I think it IS advantageous to the pubhc services that a university degree should be 
regarded as a qualification for the higher posts under Government A degree con- 
notes, ve may suppose, that the holder has received a liberal education and, 
therefore, possesses certain qualities v hich could not be gauged by a competitive 
test 

I think, however, that it is not to the advantage of the public services that success 
m the intermediate exammation should regarded The intermediate ex- 
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Mackenzie/ A H.--conlc{ 


aimuation does not mark the completion of a definite stage in education, nor do 
the courses m preparation for it afford a suitable taraming for the posts under 
Government to which undergraduates can aspire For these posts special train 
ing in a commercial, technical, or lower-grade training collage would bo a mucK 
more suitable preparation than two years, at a university^ 

Nor IS it to the advantage of the public services that the matriculation examin 
ation should be regarded as a qualification for Government posts A matriculation 
certificate connotes that the possessor has acquired certam knowledge, but it does 
not, under present conditions, guarantee that he has received a methodical educa- 
tion , the matriculate may have ^ studied privately * or may have been crammed 
at a school which is not under inspection , there is nothing to show that his 
mmd has been trained or his character developed 

(b) The matriculation examination should be a test of a student’s fitness to proceed 

to the University, the intermediate examination of his progress during his urn* 
versity course A student who studies for either of these examinations not with 
the purpose of advancing his education, but with the solo aim of qualifying for a 
post, takes up a wrong attitude of mind towards his work , he regards the ex- 
amination as an end m itself and confines himself to those aspects of his work 
which will pay best m it It is, therefore, not advantageous to the student that 
either the matriculation or the intermediate examination should be regarded as a 
qualification for Government service 

(c) It cannot be advantageous to the progress and advancement of learning to force 

students to acquire knowledge not for its own sake^ nor for purposes of education^ 
but simply in order that they may pass examinations 

1 would have three grades of quahficaiton for Government service (in which a know- 
ledge of English IS required), each certifying the completion of systematic education up 
to a certain pomt — the school leavmg certificate, the diplomas of lower-grade colleges 
(commercial, technical, and junior traming), and university degrees Government posts 
diould be divided mto three categories accordmg as to whether the minimum educational 
qualification required is that of school, lower grade college, or university. Appoint- 
ments sbqpld be made from amongst qualified candidaUa either by personal selection, 
or by selectidh and competition according to thO nature of the post 

The practice m England and many other countries of selecting candidates foi Govern- 
ment service solely by means of a test of study, without regard to the education with which 
it has been linked, is open to criticism Thus, Mr Stanley Loathes, who writes on 
this subject with the authority of the expert, says in his book, WhtU %s Education T 
(page 158) — 

I hope that some day, for the several competitions of the civil service, we may be 
able to require (according to circumstances) a first leaving certificate, a second 
leaving certificate, or an university d^ree as a condition of entry Then we 
should have a guarantee oi suitable education, and the results of the com- 
petitions would be much more trustworthy.” 

Government service is the goal of most Indian boys The reason is partly the izzai 
conferred by employment under Government, but chiefiy the absence of other careers. 
The average English boy who has received a secondary education does not look to Govern- 
ment service as a career for ho can, without much dil^ulty, find a more attractive career 
m busmess, engineering, the army, the navy, or the colonies The last three are closed 
to Indian bo>s, and the openings m busmess and engmeering are few compared with those 
m Western countries Open competitive exanunations would dominate our *cumcula , 
for It would be impossible for schools and colleges to resist the pressure which would be 
put upon them to adapt thehr -syllabuses and methods of teaching to ensuring the buccess 
of their students m the exammations f oi entry to a profession which, under present econ- 
omic conditions, ofiers a more certam means of livelihood than any other Moreover, 
if tests for admission to Government service were, as m many other countries, merely 
tests of knowledge, and not of education, the mevitable result would be ^e rapid 
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QUESTION 16 


^IACKJb.^zlE» A H — corUd , — ^Mahalanobis, Peasanta Chandra — ^Maha^jai, Kumab 
Kshitindradeb Rai-— Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir fiuAY Chand 


growth of institutions of a new typo— -cramming establishments for candidates for Gov- 
ernment service These \tould probably obtain the chief ‘ places * m the open compet- 
itions, but thevvi ould also turn out thousands of >ouths uneducated, ill-disciplined,- 
and unht for any other caieer 


Mahalanobis, Pbasanta Chandra 

It is highly desirable that special tests should be instituted for recruitment to the 
public administrative services 

(a) It would be ad\antageous to the public services inasmuch tis direct tests (with 
particular reference to the special qualihcations necessary) would be substituted 
for vague academic qualifications 

{h) It would be better for students inasmuch as it would prevent a great amount of 
waste of energy in studying useless subjects Of course, for the superior services, 
0 iiversity studies themselves might bo considered necessary but, in that case, 
such studies will not be useless 

(c) Such a separation is absolutely essential for true progress and advancement of 
learning It is impossible to attain a scientific and detached frame of mind 
while administrative posts remain the ultimate end in view 

But, in the existing conditions, it is essential that the University should have a major 
control over such tests A joint departmcital committee would piobably be the best 
body to undertake the conduct of these examinations 


Mahasai, Xumak JKshitindradeb Bai 

I do not hold that the University examinations should, in general, be regarded 
as the qualifying tests for posts under Government I am for instituting special 
tests for different kinds of administrative posts as is done in like cases in the United 
Kingdom 

I venture to hope that such competitive examinations, if instituted for filling 
op vacancies as proposed above, will greatly conduce to the increase of happiness and 
contentment of the people in general 


Mahtab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand, 

(a) Yes , it IS advantageous to the public services inasmuch as they are filled by 
such persons who have at least received some broad general education 

(h) As for students neither is universally true , it is, no doubt, good for students 
of mediocre merit and indigent circumstances, if they succeed m seounng 
appointments inasmuch as they have neither the merit, nor the means, to pursue 
knowledge foi the sake of knowledge , but, if they fail m securing appointments, 
It 18 not good for them either inasmuch as it causes disappointment and breeds 
discontent Having secured a university degree or diploma they generally con- 
sider themselves too high to take any profession which is not literary, and nothmg 
seems to satisfy them except a desk and a chair under a punkah in the midsummer 
heat If there is really any discontent in India it is to be found mostly m the 
unemployed young men of this class For this reason, I am rather inclmed to 
say that no attempt should be made to extend this kind of higher education 
unless Government can find more fields to employ this class In the case 
of meritonous students drawn from the middle class the system works well 
as it gives them an impetus to learmng With a view to secure high appoint- 
ments they always strive for higher degrees and greater distinctions and, if 
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Mahtab, The Hdn’ble Sir Bijay OnASD — contd — Maitra, Akshay Kumar—Maitra, 
Gopal Chandra — ^Maitra, Herambachandra — Majumdar, Panchanan 


they ultimately succeed m having a hand m the admiiiistiation of the country, 
the country is benefited by their knowledge and skill, and they ha\e the benefit 
of pursuing their special subjects in favouiable ciicumstances 
There is another class of students whose case wo have to consider iii this coimec 
tion — VIZ , those that are both exceptionally meritorious and w ell to do Ad- 
ministrative appointments sometimes do more evil than good in their case \V hen 
the philosophic contentment of the Client plays strong in their mind tlu> fed 
completely happy m the possession of a high Government appointment, and liave 
thoughts for the higher problems of life Their time is lost m technicahties, 
their energies wasted in trifies, the freedom of their thoughts fcttcied with iigid 
rules, and their intellects shut up within the narrow limits of their offices »Sue h 
cases, though comparatively rare, call for serious consideiation 

<(c) At the beginning it serves, no doubt, as an impetus to learning but| gradu.illy, it 
grows in importance, and the idea of securing an appointment hecoiiics tore 
most, m the minds of most students until the leal glory of learning is totally 
e( lipsed by an ambition for a high appointment and the ical object of learning is 
absolutely lost sight of Thus, the emoluments which are only incidental are 
regxrded as essentials and the true essence melts away into nothingness While, 
therefore, it is generally advantageous to the progress and the ad\ iiuement 
of learning it has a demoralising influence on education at the highest stage 

Yeb, special tests aie desirable, but the first test should be academic distinction or 
university degree The latter should be supplemented by the foimer in all responsible 
administiative appointments 


Maitra, Akshay Kumar. 

University exammations should not be regarded as the only qualification for 
posts under Government Special training and special tests for diffeicnt kmds of posts 
would ensure greater efficiency of practical administration 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 

University examinations may, m the absence of better tests, bo iogard<^d as, roughly, 
accurate tests of fitness for administrative posts If the special tests instituted bo of the 
nature of university exammations they will be needless reduplications The special 
tests will be useful in those branches of service which require special tiaining 


Maitra, Herambachandra 

I think It advantageous from e\er> point of view that universily exuninations 
should be regarded as a qualification foi posts under Government As I have said in my 
answer to question 9, in those cases in which knowledge of a^iighly technical chaiacter 
18 required, there may be a period of service on probation and an examination at the end 
of it 


Majumdar, Panohanan 

(a), (b) and (c) I hold it to be advantageous 

I would not advocate such a practice (of having special te^tb ?) unless candidates 
for posts are taught some special or additional subjects after they have passed the 
University examination Even in such cases I would require that a certain standard 
of umversity education should be made a necessary condition 

N 2 
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QUESTION 15 


llAJUMDiK, RiME&H CHA^DEA— AIajumder, Nare^obakumab— Masood, Syed Ross — 
Mayhe\i , The Hon’ble Mr A I 


Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra 

1 hold it to be advantageous 

(a) to the public serv ices 
(h) to the students 

(c) to tho progre'5s and advancement of learning, 
that iiiuvetsit> examuiatioiis alone should be regarded a& the qualification for posts 
under Governuient 


Matumder, Narendrakumar. 

There should be special examinations in which candidates competing for 
different kinds of administrative posts will be required to appear The courses of 
these exammationa will be adapted to the special administrative pioblems in special 
fields of puolic service 


Masood, Syed Ross 

Some minimum academic qualification should certainly be made essential for 
those who wish to apply for Government service Later on, special tests should certainly 
be instituted for different kinds of administrative posts under Government 


Mayhew, The Hon'ble Mr A I 

The comparison, mdicated in the question, of the system adopted in this country 
with that adopted in other countries seems to me misleading In India recruitment for 
the pubhc services is mainly by nommation, while in other countiies it is by CouTpetition 
The question apparently contemplates a comparison between a qualifying exammation. 
for the public service^ and the acceptance of a university degree as a qualification But 
the exammation in other countries .s competitive, not quahfying, and, in England any 
how, IS adapted to the curricula of recognised educational institutions The English 
system, therefore, differs essentially from the Indian system only m so far as it selects 
by competitive exammation If this method of selection by examination were aband* 
oned it is more than probable that a general educational quahfication — t e , a university 
degree or its equivalent — ^would be demanded 

I agree with the Public Services Commissioners (see paragraphs 38 to 42 of thoir report) 
bhat, for reasons quoted m the report, the time is not yet ripe for the adoption generally of 
the competitive examination system m India In the absence of such a system some 
general educational qualification is obviously necessary For the higher services this must 
be a unnersity degree for there is no other recognised institution that could grant the 
lequired diploma for success m a quahfymg Government exammation If the latter 
procedure were adopted the pubhc services would suffer A university degree indicates 
t/hat a candidate has not merely achieved a certam standard of learning, but has also 
submitted himself to umversity disciplme, enjoyed m some measure the advantages of 
sorpoiate life, and acquired, to some extent, correct habits of thought and action Suc- 
cess in an examination might be gamed by pnvate tuition or a courso in the cramming 
establishments that would, undoubtedly, arise and would afford no guarantee of anythmg 
except a certam mental agihty The present condition of education m India does not 
justify any such quahfymg exammation any more than it justifies selection by com- 
petitive exammation 

Our University students are at present, for the most part, either prospective Govern- 
ment servants or prospective lawyers* The influence of the present system on would be 
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Mayhxw, The Hon’ble Mr A I — cotUd — ^Maynard, The Hon’ble Mr H J 


<}overnment «iervants need not be discussed, while a university consisting solely of futuio 
lawyers is inconceivabloi A university should comprise students of all classes prepaiing 
for all professions, and no system calculated to discourage ^ould-be Government servants 
from entering academic courses can be encouraged The institution of a sepaiatt quali- 
fying examination would, presumably, be a prelude to the stiffening of the Unnersity 
courses and the combined effect would, undoubtedly, be to discourage the incio postulant 
for Government service, with loss both to the public services and to the University The 
man who wants learnmg for learning's sake, or a university caiccr ineiely foi its dis- 
ciphnary tiaining, is rare, and a society composed of such men would bt not onlv limited 
but priggish It IS true that our university classes are at piC'^ent ciowdi d with im n w ho 
have no chance of attaining the degree oi piofiting by a university education It is ti uo 
also that the time of men who an ht for higher things is now occupied in teaching such 
men, and that men who might be guiding icseaich scholars are lectuiiiig to nun oiilv ht 
for subordinate routine work in a Gjveiiinunt office This dcploiabh ‘slate of affairs 
can be remedied by the following means — 

(i) By far greater strictness in the matiiculation of students, and m tlu elimination ot 

the unfit at each successive stage 

(ii) By Government dispensing with a u iivcisity degree m the case of a coii'sideialile 

number of posts* for which oidy oidmary common scn*se, intc lligc ni e, and 
experience are lequircd 

ii) By increasing our university staff and acc ornmouation, by diftcientiatiiig moie 
sharply honours work from pas^ woik, and, generally, by adiptmg (oiirses and 
teacheis more scientihcally to the vaiious grades of students Our umversities 
are at piescnt impeded by the general feehng thatacadtmie luthlessness is 
“ oppression of the poor ” Evtiy man must be given his chincc “ unto seventy 
times seven ” of qualifying for Go\ernmcnt service But if this teeling 
is analysed, it is found wholly inch f< nsible Those who give loudest vent to it aie 
also the keenest aelvocates foi (ompctiti\e examinations They ought not, 
therefoic, to grumble if the select ion of the fittest is taken up at the beginning 
or middle of the University course, instead of at its close, in a separate 
c xamination They should trust the Univer^'ity authorities as much as 
_ they are ready to trust a Government examination board ' 

ft isT^berefore, necessary and possible for universities to safeguard tlicmsclvcs against 
abuses of the present system by greater strictness, impioved staff and moie ilasticity 
Government can also lelieve the pressure in uni\ersitits by removing certain ^lost^ fiom 
the University quahiication But to institute a parate qualification te^t w ould bo an 
unnecessarily diastio measure It might eoii\eit the universities into “ homes of learn 
mg,” but they would be desolate hom^ s in which few would seek, oi hncl, what the citizen 
of India requuos 


Maynard, The Hon’ble Mr H J 

A certam pioportion of the members of the Punjab pio\meiil a\il ^eivice (who are 
eligible for some of the posts ordinarily held by the Indian civil ser\ lee, and aie officers of 
gazetted status and good pay) is appointed on the results of a competitive examination 
among university graduates, who are admitted to the competition after selection by 
Government, on the lecommendation of certain authorities, including the University 
In the competitive exammation the fixed subjects are — 

(]) English composition. 

(ii) Indian law and revenue (the latter means the law of landloid and tenant, and 
the system of administermg the land levenue) 

(ill) Mathematics 


• For Sttcb po^ts a lohool leaving ocrtifloate would be a suttcient qualUloation. 
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Maynard, The Hon’ble Mi H J — conid 


The optional subjects are — 

(a) Ihe elementary pimciples of BritLsh government 

[ij History — English and Indian 

(0 A classical language — Aiabic, Sanskrit, or Latm 

One strikmg feature m this examination is that ‘^cience has no place in it at all , and^ 
m pridico, no science graduate is ever successful m it 

Another noticeable tact is that mathematics includes the whole of arithmetic ; 
algebr.i to imple equations mcludmg ratio and pio^Kirtion , and the first three books 
of Euclid Evidently, this was all prescribed a good long time ago when Euclid was still 
m use, and when the standaid of attainments m mathematics for graduates was a very 
low one 

One result— an accidental result as it were — of the low standard of this exammation 
IS that it does not to any marked extent dominate the course of university education 
It only affects it, I should say, by divcrtmg some ambitious students from science and 
attracting them to histoiy and linguistic studies, paiticularly English 

It seems impossible to draw, from the working of this exammation, any inferences 
as to the effects u|)oii univeisity education of a real competitive examination of high 
standard such as are the examinations foi the superior civil services in the United 
Kingdom 

But the civil sei vices in the United Kingdom are only one group of openmgs for the 
capable student The most ambitious and the keenest of all are not content with the 
modest and assuied subsistence which these services offer The position is certaiiiiv 
different m India, where alternative openings are very few and salaiies m the superior 
services aie by the Indian standard high, while the social position of a Government serv- 
ant of “gazetted” status is immensely coveted A real competitive examination held 
m India tor such a service as the Indian civil service would entirely dommate the course 
of highei education and, unless the univcr'-ities took to teaching its subjects and to paying 
a good deal of attention to the probable lequirements of its examiners, students would 
turn elsewheie and ciamming establishments would be thronged Perhaps an idea of 
the mfliiuicc of such an exammation can best bo convened to purely English experience 
by saying that it would he to Indians somethmg like what an examination held m England 
for appointment to probationary peerages, with salaiies using from £1,000 to £5,000 
m the ordinary course and to £10,000 or £20,000 for the specially successful, would hy to 
Englishmen The competitive examinations m China constitute a possible paraTlcl 
Something similar would be true of any special examination tests mstituted for other 
kinds of admmistrative posts under Government Either they would follow the Uni- 
versity curricula, m which case there would be mere duplication , or they would de 
part from them m which case the University would be dragged behind or give up its 
function to crammers 

There are some signs of change The really successful barrister or business man m 
India IS so far more successful than the successful official, that service under Government 
IS less than it was the unique object of ambition There are also indications of disappoint- 
ment and disillusionment in some of the Indian services But, for the present, and parti- 
cularly m the Punjab, T see no escape from the conclusion that university exammations 
must contmue to be regarded as the quahfication for all the higher admmistrative posts 
Nor IS the case of the lower administrative posts distinguishable I^t Government 
cease to recognise the I niversit^ matiiculation as a qualification for service and sub- 
stitute a school final examination of its own Eight to ten thousand students will 
take the school final instead of takuig the matriculation exammation The Education 
Department, mstead of the University, will hold the exammation, and Government will, 
presumably, compensate the University for the loss of that large fraction of its mcome 
which IS derived from fees The University will be compelled to adjust its entrance 
standard to the new examination Those wh believe that Ihe Education Depart 
ment would make a far better job of its school final than the University now makes 
of its matnculation exammation, and that it would be able (in spite of the notorious 
defects of character m masters and the grave suspiOion with which school records are re- 
garded by parents and pupils) to make an extensive use of the continuous history ot 
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Maynabd, The Hon’ble Mr H J — M^zumjdae, The Honble Babu Amvika 
Chaban — ^Mazumdab, C H — ^McDouqail, Miss Eleanob — ^Mitb4, The Hon’ble Rai 
Mahendba Chandba, Bahadur— -Mitba, Ram Chaban— Mitteb, Di Dwabk nath 


the boys’ work kept by the men who know most about them, may see some gain m this 
My own feelmg is that we shall have the same thing under a new name and a new exten- 
sion of departmental activities 

\^hat IS wrong is, not this or that examination, but the domination of all life and all 
ambition by the desiio for Qo\ ernment service, and that is to be overcome onh by the 
creation of new opemngs such as political and economic depaituies ^Mll gradually make 


Mazumdar, The Hoii’ble Babu Amvika Chaban 

I do not see what better tests than the Univeisity e\anunation& can be applied 
to fill up posts in the public services If all the subjects, including etcnomics, politics, 
com met ce, and mdustries, are included in the Lniveisity curricula Ido nut understand 
why a sepaiate examination should be held for the puiposo of these appointments Con- 
ditions m other countries may be different , but in India any such sepaiate test is sure to 
be detrimental to the best interests of university education and likely to lead to patron 
age and nepotism The nommation system has already sufficiently demoralise both 
the services as well as university education and any scparati tests for these appoint- 
ments are bound to impair higliei education, particularly if such tests are not applied 
by the University itself 


Mazumdar, C H 

Not advantageous , special tests should be instituted for different kinds ot admin- 
istrative posts under (^vemment 


McDougall, Mibs Eleanor 

fr), (b) and (c) Tn many ways this is disadvantageous to all the three But, if special 
tests aie instituted, it is difficult to see how young iiifii can be picpar^ for 
these examinations Either Go\ernment must provide special colleges for 
bhcir instruction, or a race of “ crammers ” will arise whose tiaining will be far 
firntAioi to the least successful universitj" training In either case, disappointed 
candidates must find themsehes without qualification for any other kind of 
woik 


Mitea, The Ilon^ble Itai Maiiendra Chandra, Bahadur 

I should advocate the practice ol instituting special tost** toi diffoKiit kinds 
of administrative posts under Goveiunient By tests I mean special examination in 
special subjects Of course, the candidate must have an adequate knowledge of 
English, mathematics, history, geogiaphy, and science 


Mitea, Bah Char in 

The passing of a university examination alone should not be r^^garded as a 
qualification foi posts undei Government Pariieular posts rcquiie particular 
training But a candidate who by passing university examiiiaiiotis has proved 
his intelligence may, on receiving the necessary training, prove himself fitter thaiL 
one who has simpb been trained to the ordinary duties of the post 


Mitteb, Dr Dwarkanath 

(a), (6) and (r) I hold it advantageous that universitv exammations should be 
regarded as the qualification for posts under Government I do not advocate the al- 
ternative of special tests which prevails in other countiies 
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Mohammad, Dr Wau— Monahan, The Hon’ble Mr F J' 


Mohammad, Dr. Wali 

1 think that univoian;^ c>vc»minations should not be regarded as the quahhoaUan 
for posts under Government The school-lea vmg exammabion can easily replace the 
matriculation exammation and serve as the necessary qualification for entrance into the 
lower or middle grades of the pubho services It can also serve as the equivalent of the 
matriculation for the purpose of entermg the University For all higher grades of public 
service special tests should be mstituted For instance, for the judicial service, students 
studymg for the LL B degree, for the medical service, students studying for the M B 
degree, for the Pubhc Works Department, students studymg tor B £, lor iiiii educa- 
tional service, students studymg for the B T or L T d(^eos should bo made eligible and 
chosen by means of specul suitable tests For genera! administrative jKists smtable 
subjects may be chosen Thus, students will undergo a full academic couiso in their 
lospective fields and then pass a special “ State examination ” By holding the ex- 
amination for entry to tlie services at times which coincide with the termination of 
defimte stages m the educational courses of candidates, and by basing them on the 
courses of study pursued at the University, the bcbt possible results can be achieved 
Moreover, the examinations should bo based on such pievious preparation that candi- 
dates who fail to come out successful! / can, without difficulty, turn to some other 
occupation The interest of the public services demands that the best men should be 
selected However, a judicious combmation of the method of nomination, with com- 
petitive examinations, may be necessary to take into consideration such powers and 
qualities as cannot be propeily tested by an examination, and to secuie the adequate 
representation of some important minorities m the public services 

Students should be subjected to as lew oxaminatiois as possible and, the moment 
examinations arc subordinated to teaolung, their evil influence will disappeai The task 
of advancing and promoting learning and knowledge must neoessaiily be confined to a 
lew Learning will advance only when knowledge is acquired by t!io living woid of 
mouth, when an atmosphere is created where master minds abound and students receive 
inspiration by coming in daily mtcrcouise with their teachers and fellow students — all 
seeking for truth and knowledge However, it sliould not be forgotten that the vital 
needs of the country demand that the education of its youth should hwc ggijjr * '‘finite 
relat on with their future occupations 


Monahan^ The Hon^ble Mr F J 

My answer to the first part of this question is in the negative, and to the 
second part m the aflOirmative It is necessaiy, in fuither explanation ot my answer 
to question 11, to say a little more on the subject of educational tests for the public 
services and the professions, since, for a large proportion of students, admission to 
the one or the other will always be a main object of higher education Theie are 
certain Government posts which it will be found desirable to fill by the appointment 
of men of mature years chosen in different professions — judicial and medical appom^ 
ments may be filled respectively by the appointment of practising lawyers and 
doctors, engineering appointments from aiiioiig engineers, and so on In such cases, the 
candidate may have qualified to practise as a lawyer, doctor, or engineer, as the 
case may be, by possession of a university degree, but his qualification for Govern- 
ment service will not be the degree alone It will he the degree the experience, 
reputation, and eminence which he has gained in tne piactice of his piofession 

To other posts and services candidates must be admitted at an early age and, for 
such posts and services, the best method of recruitment m Bengal is, I am convinced, 
that of open cjompetitive examination, subject to ceitain safeguards The present 
system of selection from among candidates who have passed university examirifetionB 
IS most unsatisfactory I think that competitive examinations for admission to the 
public services should be in charge of a permanent commission, and that, befoM 
admitting any candidate to such an exammation, the commissionerB should satisfy 
themselves, as far as possible, that he is of good moral character, that he is physicalij 
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fit, and that be has had a proper education The other safeguard which 1 would 
suggest IS an arrangement for securing an adequate proportion of Muhammadan candid- 
ates, to which I will refer further on. ^ 

With the different colleges affihated to the Umversity teaching different courses, 
leadmg up to degrees of varying value, the competitive examinations for Govern- 
ment service would have to be distinct from any degree examination, or inter- 
mediate exammation, leadmg up to a degree, except, perhaps, m the case of some 
techmcal services If, for instance, there were only one engineering college, or one 
agricultural college, affiliated to the University, appointments to an engineering^ 
service, or an agricultural service, might be offered to candidates in the degree or' 
diploma examination of the engineering or agricultural college, as the case might 
be, in the order in which they stood in the result of the examination For such 
services as the provincial executive service, the police, or the registration depaitment, 
there would be a separate competitive examination, which would be designed to test 
the general education of candidates, and might include optional, as well as obligatory, 
subjects English, for instance, would be an obligatory subject, and a minimum 
proportion of marks to be obtained in Enghsh might be laid down As some of the 
candidates would receive their education through the medium of Bengah, and others 
through English, the examination would have to be bilingual, that is, conducted in 
Bengali a^ well as English, and the examiners acquainted with both languages The 
commissioneis might arrange with the University to conduct the examination for 
them, or have it conducted by a separate agency 

An objection which has been raised to filling Government appointments by open 
competitive examination is that it does not secure an adequate representation of 
the different classes of the population m the public services, but, in Bengal, as regards 
services such as the provincial executive and judicial services, the registration 
department, and the police, the only class for whom it is ncotssary to make special 
provision is Muhammadans A certain proportion of appointments may bo reserved 
for Muhammadans either by giving to Muhammadan candidates at each open com- 
petitive examination a proportion of the vacancies, according to the relative order 
in the result of the examination of such candidates infer se, but irrespectively of 
their places m the list as compared with candidates drawn from other communities, 
or by filling, from time to time, a certain number of appointments by means of a com- 
pofiHye exammation open to Muhammadans onlv The latter plan is, I think, 
pictoafffffj as the other involves the apparent injustice of giving an appointment to a 
"^luhammadan in preference to a Hindu who has passed higher than ho has in an 
exammation for which they have entered together There may bo some services, such 
as the customs preventive service, to which it may be found advisable to appoint 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians only, and vacancies in which may be filled by com- 
petitive examination open to members of those classes alone 

It may be apprehended that, when university examinations cease to be regarded 
as the qualification for posts under Government, the number of students entering 
affiliated colleges and studying for degrees will be greatly reduced, and ciammmg 
establishments may be started to prepare candidates for the competitive examin- 
ations for Government service I think, however, that there would always be a 
sufficient numb''! of students desirous of takirg a degiee, so as to qiiality'for the 
practice of some profession, and that many would take a degree before presenting 
themselves at the competitive examination The number of sons of wealthy men 
who are not under the necessity of entering Government service, or practising any 
profession, but who matnculate in the University and study for a degree, by way 
of completing their education, is also, I believe, on the ineroase I am not sure 
that the changes which I am here advocating would tend to reduce the number 
of students entering the University but, if it did, there would be no great harm 
I think that the rule requiring the commissioners to satisfy themselves that 
candidates had received a good education would be some check on ciammmg 
establishments The commissioners might refuse to admit to the competitive 
examination candidates prepared at institutions not approved of bv them Prepar- 
ation for the competitive examinahons for Government service need not necessarily 
•entail cramming, it is likely that colleges affiliated to the University would include 
special classes for such preparation, and there might also be special institutions for 
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that purpose, conducted on sound lines, to which students would go in continuation 
of their college course, or of private stud^ 

It would not, of course, br possible to exclude from the cooipetitive examinations 
for Oovemment service candidates educated privately, but it seems probable that 
the great majority of candidates would go to colleges affiliated to the Univeisity 
Under the scheme contemplated the Pommission would obtain information of the 
history of each candidate’s education and, in the case of private students, the 
commissioners would be expected to satisfy themselves that the education had com* 
prised systematic, continuous, and legulai teaching by competent tutors Paieiits 
wouli p!cbably find it more difhoult and expensive to provide such tuiti>i than 
to have their sons educated at colleges The evidence required of moral character, 
too, should be of a serious kind and, while, in the case of a college student the 
certificate of the principal of the college would be readily accepted for a private 
candidate ccitificates of persons of repute and standing peisonally acquainted with 
the candidate for a considerable time would be requiredf, and they would bo more 
difficult to tuinish All of those considerations would be inducements to parents 
to send thou sons destined for Govtnnment seivice to recognised schools and colleges 
for their education 

I am not competent to make detailed suggestions as to the steps bv which the 
transition should be accomplished from the piosent system of higher education ta 
that which has been sketched in this note, but I think that it should be made 
gradually, and with due legaid foi the interests, and even for the prejudices, of 
those who aie working under the present system and are accustomed to it Among 
the first steps to bo taken would he the announcement of the new policy, and tiie^ 
organisation of the Oimmission for the selection of candidates for Govoinment 
service, and of the conmetitive examinations for that purpose The existing orders 
and rules with regard to the use of English in official pioceedings and leooids 
should be revised The present piactico of teaching all subjects thiough the medium 
of English in the upper classes of high schools should be discontinued in all Govein- 
ment and aided high schools, as fai as possible, immediately, and completely, as- 
soon as the requisite text-books in Bengali can be piovided The Presidency 
College might continue for a time to be in institution teaching through the medium 
of English, students entering that college in future being required to pass a matric- 
ulation examination of a much highci stand.ird than the present matiiculation 
examination of the Calcutta University, and the standard of the college degrees- 
being also made hicher than that of the present University degree The effget of 
these changes on tne number of students entering the Piesidency CollJe^'l^uld 
determine the future of that institution The case of each Go\ernment college 
outside Calcutta should be examined and, whoio it is found — as it probably will be 
in the case of most of such colleges — that it is not necessary or practicable to maintain 
a college as an institution teaching through the medium of English, on the lines 
of the Piesidency College, with a fuJv adequate staff and a suitable matriculation 
test, steps should be taken to reorganise it as soon as possible as a college teaching 
through the medium of Bengali Such encouragement as may be necessary should 
be offeied for the production of text-books in Bengak for use in colleges The 
managers of private colleges would be left free to adopt English or Bengali as their 
medium of teaching but, when they adopt the former, pressure should be put on 
them by the University authorities to adopt a standard of matriculation such a<^ 
will ensure that students whom they admit are really capable of following lectures in 
English, and to employ a staff competent to give instruction in Enghsh It is 
probable that, in that case, most of the private colleges would ultimately choose 
Bengali ns their medium of instruction 


APPENDIX ♦ 

One of the chief causes of the short outturn of work in Government offices in India,, 
necessitating the employment of excessively large staffs, is the fact that woik is 
carried on, to a large extent, in a language which is foreign to the officials and 
clerks employed Though, practically, all clerks now employed in district offices have 
some knowledge of English real famihanti with the language is very rare among 

• This was written in 1008 as a note of dissent from the rerort of a committee appointed to erqnice into 
the remtneration of clerks and the organfeat on of work in district offices in Eastern Bengal and Ai|iam 
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them They can make simple entries m registers in English, but make them much 
slower than they would in their own language They take a long time to look up 
any reference in an English book or file — even in a register written by themselves — 
and, in totalling English figures, they repeat them aloud* in Bengali In conversa- 
tion they can understand and use a few English phrases loadily enough but, if 
any unexpected question or order is addressed to them m English, they usually 
fail to understand it till it has been repeated, and it often has to be explained in 
the vernaculai In these circumstances, it is not surprising that woik which is 
done in English progresses slowly, and that the practice of keeping lecords and 
Jggisteis m English leads to a multiplication of hands The Beng.il Ministeiial 
Officers Committee have recorded it as thou experience that the clerk of to-day 
turns out much less than his predecessor, who sat on a mat and woiked in the 
vernaculai (Paiagraph 1, chapter II, part I of Bengal Committee *a report ) 

2 While Indian gazetted officers have a bettor knowledge of English than clerks, 
they naturaUy work at a disadvantage in w^hat is to them essentially a foreign 
language 

Many mistakes, much misunderstanding, and waste of time are duo to the issue 
of orders in English to be earned out by cleiks who are but slightly acquainted 
with that language and, when the officer making the order is himself a native ol 
India, there is a double waste Every order expressed m English, and addressed 
to an Indian subordinate, has to be translated into the vernacular Even if the 
person to whom it is addressed has some knowledge of English he has to make a 
mental translation before he takes action on the order and, befoie the final e\- 
result of the order is attained, it has usually to be tianslated to someone 
who knows no English An Indian officpi making an ordoi m English menially 
translates it iiom the vernacular, and it Ins tiun to be retranslated tor the benefit 
of the person who is to carry it out All this translation and retranslation re- 
presents, in the aggregate, an enormous amount of time and labour, and very 
seriously detiacts from quality of the woik done 

3 The use of English in records and in registers is convenient for European 
superioi officers, and saves them trouble in inspecting offices and suiiei vising the 
work of then suboidinates It seems to me, however, that this convenience is 
dearly purchased by the expenditure of time, labour, and money which the piactico 
mtails It IS also one of the causes of the neglect of tho vernaculai by European 
officers, and of the administration being out of touch with tho people It is a 
waste of tune to insist on thousands of entries in a register being written in 
Engl -k, Jnw paid cleiks when only a very few of them aie likely evi i to bo lead 
by any Euiopean officer It is also a waste of time to insist on the writing in 
English of thousands of routine orders on cases which are passed by Indian officers, 
to be earned out by Indian subordinates, because a very few of the cases may come 
before the district officer in the course of inspection oi on appoal Tho knowledge 
of tho \einacular which a district officer is supposed to possess should oiiable him, 
with very little trouble, to read vernacular entries in registers and orders on cases 
so far as is necessary for the purposes of inspection 

4* \i"uments which havo been advanced against the moio extended use of the 
vernaculai in offices are — • 

(i) that it would be a retrograde change, 

(ii) that vernacular writing takes up more spare than Fjiiglish and 

(ill) that vernacular wntmg is often difficult to decipher, even foi native ofliitors 

As regards the first argument I would say that I do not think that any measure 
which makes foi greatei economy and efficiencv can propel ly bo described as 
retrograde It may be said that we aie aiming at impiovnig the piv and the 
educational standard of clerks, and also at improving the teaching of English in 
schools, but I think that it will be a very long time bofoio tho knowledge of English 
becomes so general m the country as to justify the keeping of official registers and 
records geneially in English That stage will not bo reached, if ever, till English 
has ceased to be what it is essentially at present — ^a foreign language to the educated 
native of India It is possible for a country to become bilingual, and to adopt a 
language other than the vernacular as the official, court, and literary language 
to su<A an extent that every native of tho country of good education and social 
position will use the court language with perfect facility, in addition to, or to the 
exclusion of, tho vernacular Such is the position of French m Belgium, and of 
Tuscan m Italy, outside Tuscany, but a very long time must elapse before English 
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can attain this position in India, and 1 think that the use of English m our offices 
should follow, and not anticipate, such a develupment For a very long time to 
come English will continije to be a foreign language in India and, while it is so, 
the use of English in district offices and courts will entail a certain additional outlay 
of time and labour and should, 1 venture to think, be restricted to the purposes 
ior which it IS absolutely necessary 

5 Bengali writing is very little, if at all, less compact than Enghsh While 
the individual Bengali letters take up rather more space tean tee Roman much 
space is saved by tee fact that no letter is requiied to represent the short or neutral 

a '* sound, by tee sound of u following a consonant being represented by a 
symbol below it, and also by the use of compound consonants The use of convenient 
abbreviations is also very common m the language Sums m Indian money, and areas 
by Indian measure, are expressed more compactly in Bengali than in Roman notation 
It IS, however, not a question of the comparative merits of English and Bengah 
The argument in favour of the vernacular is that the people of this countiy, like other 
human beings, use their moteer tongue, whatever its defects may be, with gieater 
facility than a foieign language. 

6 It IS true that much of the vernacular writing in district offices is difficult 
to decipher, but this is merely because such writing is often very carelesbly done, 
and it 18 believed that little importance is attached to it by European supenor officers, 
vho very rarely road anything in the vernacular Vernacular writing is also neglected 
m high schools The writing of subordinate officials, such as mandals, who are 
educated entirely at vernacular schools, is very clear and legible Theie is no 
teason why legibility and neatness should not be insisted on m the case of the 
cular, as in the case of English official writing It is probable that, by making the 
xernacular a subject^ in the examination for clerical appointments, and extending 
its use in all distiict offices, we should cause greater attention to bo paid to it in 
schools — a change which would be very beneficial to school education 

7 I would propose, then — 

(a) That, as a geneial rule, icgisters m distiict offices should be kept m tee 
vernacular 

(h) That all routine orders on revenue cases should be wiitten in the vernacular 

(c) That all communications which are addressed to Indian officers and clerks 

should be allowed to be written in tee vernacular 

(d) lhat all orders written by Indian officers should be in the vernaoulai, except 

final orders in cont( sted cases in which an appeal lies ^ 

The question of the recoiding of evidence in Enghsh by Indiin officers is a 
uioie difficult one The records often come before European officers on appeal, and 
a voluminous record of evidence m the vernacular is certainly troublesome for any 
European officer to deal with Moreover, the officers making the records have a 
much better knowledge of Enghsh than clerks and, as all subordinate judges and 
inunsifis have lately been empowered to record evidence in English, I do not make 
inv recommendation on this subject 

Reports and other communications addressed to Euiopean officers should be in 
English, if made by an English knowing clerk or other omcial, but tee preparation 
of translations of vernacular reports and petitions should be discouraged 

Letters, reports, and returns submitted to superior authorities, inter-distnc^ 
and intei-depaitmental correspondence should also, as a rule, be in Enghsh 1 
think, however, that the rule prohibiting the transmission of vernacular rubakans 
from one office to another should bo relaxed Such ruhakans are very convement 
where the action to be taken on them is a matter of routine, which is oidinanly 
entiusted to clerks There is no reason why vernacular rubakans should not be 
made concise and clear 

8 It would appear that advocacy of the use of Enghsh in offices is due partly 
to the idea that tee employment of tee vernacular would mean tee admission of 
incompetent clerks who do not know any English, and would thus result in in- 
efficient and «»lo\enly work It is, however, far from my intention that anv persons 
ignoiant of Fnglish should be appointed as clerks, and the proposed scheme of 
reciuitmoiit should guard against this My siiggj^stions are made solely with the 
object of saving time and labour, and thus lendering possible reductions in the 
staff and impiovement in the efficiency of distiict offices 
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d The changes here proposed are not likely to be popular at the outset with 
dorks or with Indian gazetted officers, and this is ve ’y natural All iiativea of 
India who have acquired any knowledge of English rightly value it as a maik 
of superior education, and as a medium of advanced civilisation, and are anxious 
to inciease their opportunities of practice in the language An official tradition, 
moreover, associates the use of English with the ideas of superior efficiency and 
higher official status and pay, and it has led to an increase in the number of com- 
paratively u ell paid clencal appointments We Imd many other instances of 
apparent attachment of clerks to piactices which make thoir work moie difficulty 
I do not attnbute to Indian clerks generally the delibeiate intention of causing 
unnecessary clerical w'ork with the object of adding to the numbei of appointments, 
and believe that these practices should bo ascribed chiefly to the influence of routine 
which 18 so powerful over clerks in all countries But the fact that the geneial 
use of English m offices has led to an increase in the number of Government posta 
available for the classes who enjoy a practical monopoly of English education, ami 
the apprehension that the partial abandonment of English in favour of the verna- 
culars may be followed by a reduction m the number and pay of clerical appointments, 
have, no doubt, also their influence in inducing the clerical staff to accept cheerfully 
the addditional labour which the use of English mvolves 

10 It IS no part of the object of these suggestions to discourage English education 
and, as already explained, I am thoroughly in favour of making a knowledge of English 
an indispensable qualification for all clerks in district offices So far from wishing to 
reduce the pay of clerks one of my objects is to make a substantial improvement in 
their pay and status possible I do not believe, however, that it is really an advantage 
to the people, or to Government, that the number of clerical appointments should be 
artificially kept up by unnecessary insistence of the use of English m official work, 
and it appears to me that, where this is the case, largely increased expenditure on 
clerical establishments should not be incurred 

As the above views are not accepted by my colleagues on the committee I am 
obliged to record this note of dissent 


Muxerjee, Adhar Chandra 

Universft\ certificates should not be a disqualification, Ibut all appointments in 
Government service should be thrown open to competition ameng people pohses^mg 
prescribed accidemio qualifications 


Mukerjee, Buoy Gop\l 

Succe*5S m university examinations should be regarded as siifhucnt qualification 
for appomtment to posts under Government With regird to the appointment if 
administrative officers there need not be any special test at the init lal stage , but in certain 
cases m which these officers are expected to possess a technical knowledge of some subject 
not mcluded in the courses of study for the University examinations they have passed,, 
they may be required to undergo a special departmental test when they have had practical 
trammg m that subject under th^ supervision of somerealh capable and uell experienced 
officers of their own department 


Mukerjee, Badhakamal 

I do not consider the system of regarding the University examinations gs the qinli- 
fication for posts under Government objectionable Bui graduates entering the mihlic 
services must be required to take up general and special courses in political science, ixililicat 
economy, and sociology 

Topics such as those that follow ought to be included — 

The machinery of Government 
Legislative and admmistrative methods 
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Clime and reform 

Savmgs banks and lite msurance 

Co operation 

Parcels post and postal savings 
Crowd psychology 
Housmg and homes 
Community education 
Sanitation and town planning 

Civil education ought to form an mtegral part of a modem university not merely 
to give tiaining for the public service as a profession, but also to tram the 
coming graduates for leadership m thought and action m pubhc life Only a 
\ery small pei cent age of graduates will be engaged in public seivice An 
all round civic education is essential for an uplift of the ideals of actum and 
an increase m the knowledge and capacity of oui public men in the future 


Mukhebjee, B 

I believe it will be to the interest of all alike that u iiversity examinations should 
not be regarded as the cpialification for posts under Government and the practice 
adopted m other countries of instituting special tests for different kinds of administrative 
posts ought to b' adopted University ^ucation gives a general equipment to a man 
which enables him to take advantage of any special line ho may want to enter The 
qualifications necessary for various administrative jicsts are more or loss specul and 
special tests ought, therefore to be adopted m order to recruit men for such services 
Moreover, at present, there is a sort of commercial aim m education — the end of the 
education, in most cases, is supposed to be Government service Thus, the true aim of 
education is lost sight of and, consequently, the progress and advancement of learnmg 
suffer 


Mukherji, Panchanandas 

University examinations may, with advantage, be regarded as the qualification for 
those kinds of posts (e g , those m the educational service) which do not require any tech- 
nical admuustratne knowledge But for those administrative posts which do require 
such knowledge (e g , the provincial executive and judicial services) and which are nowr 
filled up by nomination 1 would advocate the practice of mstitutmg special tests 


Mukhopadhyaya, Dr ^yamadas 

Unkss univei'sity degiees were regarded as necessary qualifications for Government 
employment I fear there would be less inducement for university education and the 
students, as well as the pubhc services, would materially, and morally, suffer To my 
thinking, theie is a difference between Government employees rociuitcd from graduates and 
those recruited solely by othci tests or considerations generally m favoui of the former 


Mtiranohand College, Sylhet. 

(a), (6) and (c) For higher posts under Government particular competitive ex imin- 
ations might be instituted in which only graduates shoul I be permitted to appear 
This would be advantageous 
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Nag,P N 


It would be better to adopt, besides university examinations, special tests for 
different kinds of administrative posts under Government 


Naik, K G. 

(a), (6) and (o) University examinations do give a sufhciont guarantee for selection 
for the public Sei vices The bystem of taking university examinations as the 

qualification for posts under Government seives all the three puii>ose& in a 
satisfactory manner 

Yes , it would be better to adopt the prictice of instituting special tests* foi different 
ikmds of administrative posts under Governme.nt 


Nandi, Mathura Kanta 

I do, but I am in favour of instituting special tests ior different administrative 
•posts under Government over and above the required University qualifications 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manikdra Cuandba 

A special examination should be held as a test for different kinds of admifustrative 
.posts The courses should be adapted to the special problems of Indian administration. 


Nanjundayya, H V 

I do not perhaps quite understand the drift of these questions So loner as umver 
B'tjfV/>Yflt»ination8 are not pronounced to be disqualihcations for posts undei Government 
r 11 authorities who have the disposal of patronage m their hands are likel> to prefer the 
more competent of applicants for posts to the less competent Of course one v ho is 
attached to learning for its own sake, and pursues it with a smgle minded devotion to it 
irrespective of its practical uses, is likely to achieve greater success in his studies than 
one who is in search of practical use for everything he has to leain But it is not necessary 
that everything that ho lenrns sliould be practically useless to him m aftci life Mere 
ornamental accomplishments are good enough for those wlio have no need to work for a 
hvmg But there are few such in India , and the need for learning wliicli can be turned 
to practical account is predominant The University examinations should be regarded 
as passports for employment under (government as they have been hitherto to tJie extent 
that the general culture which they evidence is regarded as fitting men for public employ- 
ment Over and above chis special tests of fitness for particular classes of work should 
Le instituted The result would be to give an incentive to many pei sons to take a 
umversity course which they would be unable to do if the course simplv made them 
mere ‘ gentlemen * likely to shine in general society but not likely to turn their acoom- 
phshments to any practical account 


Neut, Rev Father A. 

I consider it detrimental to the public services, to the students, and to the progress 
and advancement of learning that university examinations should bo regarded as the 
qualification for posts under Government The system is responsible for the large number 
of mcompetent students that flock into the University courses , they do not care for educa- 
tion or knowledge for itself, but only for the sake of the reward which the> look for, and 
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arc bent on becurmg, by every possible means, were it even at the cost of all prmoiples 
of honesty The system, agam, encourages teaching for an exammation only Hence, 
also, the anxiety of candidates to be trained by anyone who achieves success at the 
ordeal, oi who is appomted exammer in some subject or other Hence, again, the can* 
vassing for the post of examiner for the sake not so much perhaps of the remuneration 
given by the University, but chiefly as a magnet to attract a crowd of students No- 
thing encomages cram so much as the system m question 

May I heie quote Matthew Arnold to show that examinations do not necessarily 
ensure the choice of the most fit ? He wrote — 

I once bore part in the exammation for the civil service, and 1 can truly say that 
the candidates to whom 1 gave the highest marks were almost w ithout excep- 
tion candidates whom 1 should not have appointed They were crammed, not 
formed, men The formed men were the pubhc school men who were igno- 
rant of (that IS, not especially prepared for) the subject of my examination, 
VIZ , English literature ” 

I would rather advocate the choice of candidates for posts under Government 
from those presented by the heads of first class educational establishments as their best 
all round men, say, three from each for every vacancy The Government department 
head himself, or some rehable and competent high oflicial, would interview them — a kind 
of mformal oral examination — ^and those who seem to be quahfled would be submitted in 
the vacant post to a practical tost of what they know If they have received a godd 
general education they will most likely, after a ver} short time, show their worth and 
prove ht 

Such a method would be m keeping with an excellent principle laid down in a despatch 
from the Home Government of 1859 (section 98) — 

“ Education is to be aided and supported by the principal officials m every distiict, 
and is to receive, besides, the direct encouragement of the State by the 
opening of Government appointments to those who have received a good edma 
iio 7 i, trrespetHve of the place or manner %n which it may have been acquired 


North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Bangpor 

(a), (b) and (c) The answer is in the affiimativo 

The institution of special tests is necessary for posts requiring special knowledge 
and efficiency 


Pal, The Hon’ble Bai Radha CharaNi Bahadur 

(a), (6) and (c) The reverse of advantageous 

Special testa should be instituted for entry into the different services 


Pabanjpye, The Hon’ble Mr R P 

I think that, except for speciahst departments, it is not desirable that posts under 
Government should be awarded on the results of university examinations As regards- 
the services themselves it does not make very much difference, though it is even there 
perhaps better that the men appomted should have gone through their course wnthout 
any consideration’of posts to be obtained as the result All that I would insist on is to 
require that every appheant for a post-— or for examination on the results of which 
reermtment is made— should poraess a minimum university quahfication 

As regards students I think they should be encouraged to consider only the pureljr 
academic pomt of view m the prosecution of their studies If the whole of their future 
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Pabanjpitf^ The Hon’ble Mr R P — conid — Pcsople’s Association Khulna — Rahim, The 
Hon’ble Mr Justice Abduh— Ray, Dr Bidhan Chandba 


IS to depend on the success in these examinations they are likely to neglect the loss paying 
subjects and also the interests of thoir health I also think that, for most of the supeiioi 
posts under Government, lecruitincnt should bo made about two ycais after the ago of 
graduation 

But the gieatost haim will be doiio to the eauso of lecUiiiiig if iiniv< isity oxauunations 
are made the solo tests of admission to th< jmblic seivito^ The point lu ed not be argued 
as it IS qmte evident Still I \iou1d ensure th«it the competitive examinations should 
be based mainly on the lines of the Umvoisity examinations 

For administrative posts, eg the Revenue Department, Fmaruo Dcpaitment and 
other similar departments, 1 would create a new examination hke the civil <^crvice ex* 
aminatioa For some other departments, hke the police, it may pci haps havt to bo a hmi 
tod examination, after thf nomination of candidates For the educational, n edical and 
similar departments an independent board of appomtmonta will have to select candi- 
dates on a personal interview, regard being had to uniieisity, and other qualifications 
The question is, howovei, too wide to bcTsatisfactoi ily discussed m an answer of this kind 
I am, however, opposed to making umvcisity examinations the solo tests of fitness foi 
appomtmc.nt to administiative posts 


People’s Association, Khulna 

We certainly hold it to be advantageous, but university examination should not bo 
the sole qualification for posts under Goveniment, but the work and general behaviour 
of students while at high schools and colleges should bo taken into consideration in 
deciding fitness for employment 

Our answer to the second pait of the question is a strong affirmative 


Bahim, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Abdur 

On*V«»wh ^ am of opinion that it is, m tho picstn^ condition of things, idvan- 
tagioustotho 1 ubhc services and to students tint the clegKcs of the TTinxcisifv 
should be recognisid as a qinhfi(a<ioi\for (iovernmont soivice This ought not to cause 
any (Uliiment to Ihi progress and advance mint of k arnmg now that it is well re cog 
nisfd that the passing of a univcrsitv ex imm if ion can only, in a small proportion of 
cases. If ad to t inployment in n Government depaitmont Further, if the pi f sent system 
1)0 changed as pioposed, and students bi ought iindci the cfToftivr guul ince of 
able tc achers, there will be very little dangcrof the s>sfem of t xamin xtions being ibiised 
for indirect purposes The cimstion of iii'«tituting special tests for diffi reuit kinds of 
administrative posts under Government rests however on public considerations of a 
different character which it is not ne cessary to discuss here 


Ray, Dr Btdhan Chandra 

(а) If the University examinations be so condueteel that they afloid a guaianteo of 

fitness foi the public services the?se services should ceita ml y benefit by regard 
mg these examinations as quaUfications foi posts under Government The 
services would then possess the best men that the University produces,. Before 
actually being appointed to administrative posts under Government^t is always 
desirable to let the candidates go through special tests 

(б) The advantage of such a procedure as indicated above is obv’ous in the case of 

students f specially of those who depend for success in their efforts to obtain posts 
under Government upon their personal equipments, rather than upon help and 
backing from outside A fair field should be open to all, and tho deserving ones 
will succeed 
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QUESTION 15 . 


Ray, Dr Bii>han Ciiandba — contd — Ray, Rai Biswamqar, Bahadur — T^ay^ l^c^baraja 
Kshaunisu Ciiandea, Bahadur— Ray, Manmathanath— Ray, Raj Pramada Nath 
— ^Ray, Sarat Chandra 


(c) The progress and ad/ancement of learning will not be helped by such a procedure 
Education as a means to a profitable end cannot bnng forth the highest form 
of learning But, while here in India, as elsewhere, education and learning have 
a commercial value this drawback is inevitable 


Ray, Rai Biswambar, Bahadur 

(a), (&), and (c) Both university examination results and special tests should be taken 
mto consideration in mabng appomtments under Government 


Bay, Maharaja Kshaunish Chandra, Bahadur 

In the mterest of the public services, for the progress and advancement of learnmg, 
and for the welfare of the students it is desirable that university education should be 
regarded as the qualification for posts under Government University qualifications must, 
however, bo supplemented by special tests suited to the different kmds of services 
University education cannot be dispensed with for higher appomtments as it gives a 
general culture and broad outlook and disciplines character Special tests albiie will 
seriously hamper the efficiency of the public services masmuch as this may lead to some 
amount of favouritism m the selection and appomiment of candidates cieating dis 
content in the country 


Ray, Manmathanath 

Tt IS advantageous to the public services, to the students, and also to the progress 
and advancement of learning that university examinations should be legarded as a quali- 
fication for posts under Government not intuly in the executive oi the judicial services, 
but m all uppointnients under (jlo\einment This was laid down in t ho '^’cation 
resolution of Lord Haidmgc published on the 10th October, 1844, and has remained true 
tillto-day In some case**, the University distirct on IS to be the sole test, as now, eg, 
in the cases of nomination to certain services , m others appomtments should be 
thrown open to competition by graduates and undergraduates, admission to the 
different exammations being controlled by different prescribed Umversity qualifications , 
foi example, ill appointments on an mitiid ^alaiy cf RlOO or upwards should I e 
thrown open to M A ’s or M Sc *s, aid appointments below RlOO might 1 e 
thiown open to graduates or ui dcigrrduatcs, as the lase may be accoidjiig to the pay 
attached to the ^c ppointmcnts All nominations otherwise than on the ground of 
educational qualifications should be abolished 


Ray, Raja Pramada Nath. 

(a), {h) and (c) Yes 


Ray, SARirr Chandra 

(a), (h) and (c) Yes , I hold it to be advantageous that university examinations 
shouia be regarded as the qualification for posts under Government If 
nomination is the only method adopted for appomtment under Government 
then 1 am sure that the publio services, as well as the advancement and 
progress of learning and the student community, will suffer 

Yes , I would advocate the practice of instituting special tests as suggested m the la^t 
I art of the questioni 
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Ray, Satis Cil^diia — Reyazuddin, Syed, Quayi — Roy, Hika Lal — Roy, The 
Hon’ble Rai Sri N \tii, Bahadur — ^Roy, The Hoii’ble Babu Surendra Nath 


Ray, Satis Chandra. 

(a), (h), and (r) I do not considei it to be ad\ ciutageoiis to any of thebe three interests 
that university eliminations should be legaided as qualihcations for Govein- 
inent service To tlit public sc i\ ict s this course is disdd\ antugcous for the reason 
that they do not atti«ict the most suit ible type of men , to students it is dis 
advantageous for the re ison th it they dimmish the spirit of learning for its 
o vn sake and cicate a hankering for examination (and not foi knowledge) as the 
only available avenue to the public services , on the progress and advancement 
of learning its effects aie obvious I would, without hesitation, adopt the aystem 
of instituting special tests foi diffeient kinds of public ippointmonts The 
present system, for instaiic'e, of admission into the provinci il executive service is 
uttoily demoralising to candidates as it encourages flattery and scrambling 
for Government favouis uhicli me not to the best advantage of the feiviee, 
which profossi^«« to c'l courage self rc •-pect and a high standard of moiality among 
its membere The system is defended on the giound of rewaiding hcreditaiy 
loyalty , but, while rewaiding loyalty among a certain narrow class of peoidc it 
ciextos distiust and diffidence in the fan and equal ticatment by Government 
among a wider ciiclc of educated men 

Foi high administrative posts T would have men with univcisity degrees further tested 
by a specixl eMininition , but, foi suhoidmate posts which do notuquire high icademic 
cultuie, spec lal tests iftcr the m itiu ulation seem to satisfy the lequiienients of tie 
public services 


Reyazuudin, Syed, Quazi 

University cxxmination alone should not bo regarded as the solo qualification 
for posts under Gove rnment Of course, it may be one of the qualifications, and may 
be^e^ ordt d I ut a '^ccor d ii y consider »tion m most cases w he ic other qualifications of 
fitness are pWsent 


Roy, IIira Lal 

I would advocate the instituting of special tests for diffoiorit kinds of admmis- 
trative jicsts under (Jovernmont, and the owniiiations should bo held by the Uni 
vorsity 


Roy, The Hon'ble Rai Sbi Nath, Bahadur 

Distinction in university c xaminations should bo taken ns a basis for appointment 
to tho Education Department But for other posts under (hive iiiiiient a coinixtiUve 
examination should bo held among candidates who have obtained highet education 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendba Nath 

1 hold li to be advantageous 
(a) to the ) ubfao « ervicea, 

(5) to the students, 

(c) to the progress and advancement of learning, 

that university examinations should be r^arded as a qualification for posts under 
Government I would advocate the practice of mstituting special seats for soma 
kinds of admmistrative posts under Government. 

0 2 
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QUESTION 16 


IIUDRA, S K — Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhaqvati — Sanyal, Nisikai^a — Sapru, The 

Hon’ble Dr Tej Bahadur 


Budea^ S E 

Open competitive special testa are the only way to secuie the best talent for 
the country, and this will be advantageous both to the services and to the students 
Tf these %ests are of a high order then they will affect the progress of learning 
favourably in the University. 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhaqvati 

At the present stage of progress and advancement of learning I consider it an un- 
mitigated ^sad vantage to the public services, to the students and to the progress and 
advancement of learning that university < \ immations should bo regarded as the quah 
fication for posts under Government I do advocate the mstitution of special tests for 
different kinds of administrative posts provided those tests do not require for admission 
to these a university trammg or a degree and embriee not only the technical sub- 
jects required for the particular s^i vk es for which the tests are instituted, but a general 
knowledge and culture such as a university training for a degree should give It may 
seem superfluous to overburden the special test with a test of the general kno>\ ledge Sind 
( ulture, and easier to require a university degree for admission to the special test, and 
to restrict the special test to the technique of the services But, really, it is not so , all 
the trouble has arisen from this view of the matter Tt is this view of the mattei that 
has been responsible for the overcrowding of the University witli students who resort 
to It for obtaining employment and who consequently do not obtain the necessary 
knowledge and culture and, thus, swell the large aimy of unemployed educated men 
I would be prepared to do away with the general knowledge and culture in special tests 
as long as special institutions are not started for giving the general knowledge and ciil 
ture appropriate to each technical pursuit, movided the University tiainmg and degieo 
of only i particular kind requiied for the particular seivice for which the special test is 
instituted is accepted, for the special test foi idmission to the lawyer’s work, fqr ex- 
ample, I would require a B A degree in English, psychology, political phAosophy and 
history , for the test for the teaching profession I would loqmre a BA degicc in 
Knghsh, psychology, and history Tt is the horror of special examinations, ind the 
belief that general culture and training of any sort will make one fit for any spocitil pro- 
fession that one may have to take to as Hobson’s choice, that is responsible for tlie in- 
efficiency of university culture and training and the inefficiency of the various sc rvices 
and the overcrowding of professions and disappointment to candidates tor them 


Sanyal, Nisikanta 

(а) Advantageous 

(б) Disadvantageous 
(c) Disadvantageous 

The University dpgreo should, by no means, be the sole qualification It should be 
ODupled w ith other special tests 


Sapru, Th ' Hon'ble Dr Tej Bahadur 

I am sxrongly of opinion that it is not advantageous 

(а) to the public services, 

(б) to the students, 

(c) to the progress and advancement of learning, 

that university examinations should be regarded as the qualiflcation for posts under Gov- 
ernment It do( s not follow to my mind that, because a man has had a brilliant caiee** 
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ISapbu, The Hon’ble Dr Tbj Bahadur— — Sarkab, Gopal Chaii^dba — Sabkab, 
Kaufada— ISastbi, Rai Rajenjdba Chandba, Bahadur— iSatiab, Radhika Lal 
— Sayibd» AbiAullah Abu 


at the University, he is necessarily suited to bo a good executive oi judicial ofbcoi 1 
also think that true progress and advancement ot leaiiimg must bo out ot the question 
so long as a university degioo is to be treated as a budge to^a post undei (iioveinment 
i adtt)cate the practice ot mstitutmg special tests loi diilcicnt kinds ot administiative 
posts under Government At tlie same time, L wish to guaid myself against being undci 
stood to favoui any system oi iiommation ai^ unkss competitive tests toi diiieiciit kinds 
of administrative posts undci Goveinment aie insiiiiited, 1 should not like to make a 
departure fiom the pi esent system Foi, as it is, the inescntsysUmot icciuitmcnt to 
the public services is extremely dcmoiahsing both to the people uiid to Goveinment It 
leads to favouritism and othci evils coiuucted with it 


Sabkab, Gofal Chabdba. 

University examinations should not bo the only test of qualifications for posts 
under Government in all branches of administration Special tests for appointment 
to certain kinds of admimstrative posts under Government are necessary, protercuce 
being, m all cases, given to those possessing university qualifications to compete for 
appomtmenta. 


SaREARi Ealifada. 

University examinations should be the mam, if not the solo, passports [ytde 
my answer to question 9] 

Special tests are obviously necessary in some cases, but university degrees or 
certificates have also their value and cannot be ignored 


Sastri, Raij Kajendea Chandra, Bahadur 

^rdinanlv^ sjKJdkmg, I would regard the possoasion of a iiniveisity degree a') a sufh 
cient qudliiu dtion toi po^ts uiidci Govdimunt, diul would ddvocdto the itisiitution of 
special tests only in cdUsO's whcic the efiiciont dischaigo oi the duties ot d post involve a 
technical knowledge which cdiiiiot be dcquiicd m the couisc ol d pciiod ot appicnticoship 
in the oihee 


Satiar, Badhika Lal. 

(a), (6)» and (c) It is mdeed ddvdntdgcous to dll parties coiKiiiicd that uiiivcisity 
cxamuidtioiis should beregaidcd as the qualihcation foi jiosts under Goveinment 
The selected candidate might alter wauls bo put in training to acqiiuo special 
knowledge for any particular post 


Sayied, Abdullah Abu. 


(a) University diplomas aitd certificates should not bo a exitciion for appomimciits 
under Government It must be ailmitted that the projx-r discharge ul luinisU rial 
work, not to say anything of duties attaching to administiative posts, demands a 
certain amount ol tianiing, and it would be advantage ous to thi fcitate it some 
torin ot special tests could bo introduced enabling young men with a picdileotion 
lor admini^ativo and other w ork to get into the pubbe services While no systc m 

should as a bai to mciitoiious jicisons belonging to any class of society 

1 would insist U|X>n some check to bo cxeieisod in this respect, and it appears to 
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Sayied, Abdullah Abu — conJtd — Scottish Churches Collie Senatus, Calcutta 


me that a combination of both nomination and compotition meets the require 
monts of the public services There is a large numb< r of that class whose heredi- 
tary profession had Been to serve m some public service, and they constitute the 
backbone of the middle class ot Indians Univeisity education is the only 
typo of education at present offered to them and, though many of them may 
not succeed in taking a gilded degrq|, they would bo valuable assets in th 3 public 
scrvicfs Many of this class aie now debai red smiplyloi want of their adapting 
themselves to got through the B A manufacturmg machmc Competitors, 
therefore, from this class mainly should bo encouraged to sit for such special 
tests, and at least 75 per cent of recruits to the public services should be taken 
from them The introduction of such special tests for different posts under 
Government, instituted incspectivo of the degree the candidates may possess, 
will not only rtlieve the present unmanage iblo pressure of the number of 
entrants to the University and aid m properly discharging its impoi tant functions, 
but will also tend to bring into existence various institutions olfciing trainmg 
for such special tests In suggostmg this I am strongly of opinion that a piopcr 
safeguard should bo provided to ensure the maintenance of the accepted 
principle of communal roprosentation in t ie public services 
(6) To students whose ambition is chiefly to qualify foi posts under Government the 
passing of university examuiations for this purpose involves a gieat waste of 
energy which they could have more profitably utilised in furthering their ]g(iain 
objects Although a wide range of choice in diffiuent subjects is offered to 
students from the I A stage, in practice, they neither c onsult then individual 
tastes much, nor choose that which may bo useful to them m futuie hie with any 
dohnite aim, but flock to the group which it is easici tor them to pass and, thereby, 
raise their own market value in Government employment 
(c) In regard to the progress and advancement of Icarmng the present pi act ice of m 
sisting up m certificates of university examin itions is decidedly unhealthy In the 
existing custom of ccniparativoly early mairiago an Indian is faced with the 
problem of oaiiiing veiy eaily m his life, and no wonder that in the absence of 
many openings he is compelled, after taking his degree, irrespective of his own 
tendency, to try whatever chances ho has for onteiiug some public seivioo, 
starting with his hrst endeavour to enter the provincial civil pjsvicc, V^uich 
forms the ambition of the majority of Indian graduates Failing in this ho tries 
for other, and less lucrative, departments of the public seivicos continuing, at 
the same time, with law and M A studies, probably combined, with some private 
tuition or teachership in a school , in short, miking desperate efforts for any 
more trump cards that he may secure for advancing his claims for some post 
under Government We generally find promising M 8^ ’s and high honours 
men of their year taken into the public services and, thus, the few promising 
young men who could have nobly served their Alma Mater m translating into 
action the motto advancement of learnmg ” are hopelessly lost. 


Scottish Chuiohes College Senatas, Calcutta. 

We consider that excessive emphasis has been laid in recent years upon the con- 
nection between university posts and appointments under Government or elsewhere 
It IS probably the case that in all countries only a small percentage of students 
pursue their studies without the ulterior motive of qualifying for possible appointments, 
and it seems to us unfair to suggest, as is so frequently done, that Indian students are 
particular eirmers in this respect At the same time, it is, undoubtedly, true that m 
this country, more than in other countries, high university qualifications do render 
men digible for immediate appointment to Government posts We are of opinion 
that this IS not detrimental to the public services. The close connection is, however, 
detrimental to the students themselves and to the advancement of learning as it 
narrows the margin of disinterestedness m study and tempts the student to take up 
not the subjects in which he is most at home, but those which will enable him to get 
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Scottish ChurdieB CoII^o Seoatus, Calcutta— coti/c/ — Seal, Dr Bbajendbanath 


an honours or first class degree with the smallest expenditure of energy The institution 
of special tests is advisable piovided that these departmental examinations can bo 
such as to discourage mere cramming, and provided 4hat the element of direct 
nomination, independently of such tests, is not excluded 


Seal, Dr Brajendbanath 

I do not coiisidci that the use of the University degree or ceitificato as ono of tho condi- 
tions of eligibility to the public services (or other \ocatiou or career for that matter, e g , 
in the ranks of medicine, engineering, law) m any way militdtc^s against tho interests 
of the publio services, oi the^e professions, or of ‘ pure * studios m tho University Tho 
academic Puritan may go and seek his home in tho homo of lost c*iusos we can have no use 
for him m a country which sheltered tho 64 arts even in her nudiecval universities It is 
sufficient that our general courses have never been so designed as to meet the s})ecial 
needs of the public services There are, no doubt, special nce^ds for special depaitmcnts , 
the pity is that no vocational trainmg has yet been provided for them, except for medi 
cine, engineermg, law, and tea< hmg, withm tho University , and for police work, settle 
ment, and survey outside The truth of the matte i is that for the grade and kind of 
non inUnbive 'woik, whieh is all that is yet attempted in tho executive, legal (judicial), 
and even medical servic ( s m India the general edmation of the Calcutta Uiiiver 
sity*haa furnished a sufficiently bioad basis, and tho subsequent vocational courses, 
where such exist, as in law and medicine, have proved highly sue ( o'^sful It is well 
known that in certain depaitmcnts (e g ^ m tho judicial, medical, and accounts, 
our Indian graduates, with vocational trainmg orchnarily (though not in accounts), 
have proved as succcsstul as any non Indian agency But, with our entrance into a now 
phase of adminibtiation, the 'proqrcbbive and intensiie culture^ as it may bo called, of tho 
resources and capabilities of a people, oiii experts and vetcians m the commg aclmmis 
tiativo bureaux must be specially trained for what will bo highly technical and rospon 
Bible work and, necessarily autocratic jurisdiction, without loss howevei, of that liberal 
humanism which is above and beyond all specialisms and above and beyond all 
techniques, being the specialis&i and technique of man * 

VV^hat is leally mtc'ndod by many is that the insistence on an entrance or intermediate 
c ertificate for coitain clerkshij)s, lowei tcacheiships, and other subordinate work has tend 
ed to swell the volume of demand lor a university education, and brought in many 
who enter the University for no other than these vocational ends, and are mostly either 
unfit or unwilling to pursue any rightly ordered courbG of university studies This is, 
however, begging the question The unfitness does not appear from the University examin- 
ations themselves, noi does it appear that tho examinations aie lowered to suit their 
low level Complamts as to the incapacity of freshmen to follow college lectures 
are, in great measure, untiue as regards the lectures of those of the Indian teachers who 
know bow to teach, or who have a mind to teach (instead of making their berth a meio 
stepping-stone to higher ” things), and, so far as they are true, are due to the omission 
of English history in the matriculation course which has ruined the understanding of 
English literature by our fieshmen for nearly a decade, but which neither tho most ex- 
tremely ner\ous among oui fiiend^ nor the most candid of out ciitics, will, at any rate, 
ascribe to a desire for lowering the level We cut out Old England’s story, but wo did 
not stop there Driven by the furor epicus we plunged in mefitas res Wo opened with 
the epic story of English eamen in the sixteenth century, and then some of us were 
wrroth because the hapless youngster haply took Drake scounng the seas for a sea diagon 
(draca), and hardly knew the .^^ada from a giant armadillo or some mailed n^onster of 
the deep * Another source of stumbling is the easy general paper m arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry at the matriculation In recognition of a broad distmction betw een two 
classes of students— tno linguistically xnmdod and the mathematically (or the realistically) 
minded — the new regulations of 1906 provided for higher optional courses m mathematics 
and classics, m addition to a compulsory minimum m each a case of mcipient or rudi- 
mentary and, as it should be at this stage, very lixmted bifurcation, essentially sound m 
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pnnciplo, dclaptuig our oxazaiuatioa bciienio to the natural distribution of mental apti- 
tudes and interests, and rcducmg harmful mental ptessure, malnutrition of the brain^ and 
the wastage of failure Uiifcu tunatcly, the compulsory minimum in mathematics has been 
fixed too low by the paper setters but> even as it is, it is not inadequate to the needs of 
studies in the University m English liteiature, or a classical language, or history The 
real trouble began with the maladministration in some of our eoUegos , thty allowed 
Intel iiiedia to mathematics and physics to bo taken up by thosef students who had no 
additional mathematics before This is the whole truth as to the weak pouits in our 
luatriculution exainuiatiou And the upshot of all this is that that weakness is not in 
the grain, that at any rate it has nothing to do with the bicad and butter question, 
nothuig with the depreciation attondmg an aitificialJy inflated cuiiency, nor with the 
uniiuiited issue of credit in theshapeof anmconvoitible (i e , uncashed and unoashable) 
paper or parchment I 

1 will now take up the question of the intermediate ceitificato as a qualification for a 
vocation This is how the maitci stands The quantity and quahty of English writing, 
speakmg, andieadmg, iogithci with inloimatioii about things in goiieial that are necdocl 
in Bengal to day foi the intelligent puisuit of any vocation in life that can satisfy the 
hhadrahk class in Bengal (bo it school teaching office duty, nieicaiitilo busmess, or 
technical tiaiumg in any scientihc industry) cannot bo icquired before the ago of nineteen 
or twenty years, % e , about the time, when tho aveiago Bengali boy finishes the intermediate 
course , and it is certainly an advantage that we should have an aimy of intelligent isub 
oidmatcs witli a groundmg (not gimding) m the essentials of gcneial education A wide- 
bpiead Bocondaiy education (and not merely the old jnimaiy oi elementary sttindard), 
even apart from direct vocational rctorcnco, is one of the objects of the now ptogiammo 
of naiioii<iI education in piogrossivc States to da^ What is needed among us is an over- 
hauling of oui Juwci second uy (high chool) c duo itioii, which is about as im pt i piece of 
anachionisin as any in the school woild, being as unpiogicssivc as was tho teaching m 
tho voluntaiy schools of England not so many yeais ago In fact it is only the matiicula 
tion examination which, lu spite of ccitam blundeis m the cunieiiluin, keeps the ‘chool 
toachuig fiom rotting What wo want is not to tag oui iclativclv stiong mtormodiate 
classes on to the weak and insufficiently equipped Ingli schools and thus to submerge 
tho bettor ui tho woiso, but to de.ve lope high schools independently with such lesoiucos 
as wo can command, and, when and whe lo the <idehtional icsouices in men cLirl nione^ are 
ample so as to cnsiue a high stind nd, to endow and affiliate intcimcdi ite colleges as a 
now wuig oi extension of the school foundation But though 1 would not incigo the 
mtoimodialc collcgu in the high ''Chool, 1 would considci the foimci only as i higher 
school, i e , as the teimmus of a libcial general education from which some will go on to 
toclmological oi vocational education of tho Umveisity grade, and others to a university 
education piopoi m puio aits oi science And 1 would have a wide network of mtei- 
modiate colleges (universities aie yet a fax ciy) m tho districts, and oven in the mtoiior, 
aa in the sub divisional towns, for example, so that Calcutta may spread over Bengal, 
instead of Bengal bomg cramped and conti acted into Calcutta The one ceiitio first, 
established him m its place, and then the multiplication of centres, as in cell development 
We are now m that critical stage when w o may look for the appearance of the nucleated 
bodies Tho general conditions aie favourable , tho question is as to tho sufiicioncy, 
mdeed tlie amplitude, of tho nutiitive mateiial- I moan lesouroes — in any particular 
sub-divisiou in the mterior 

In fact, it IS a iundumental mistake to think that we requite a restriction of tho vojume 
or quantity of education m the iiiteiosts of an imaginary quality, or of an academic purity 
of motive Foi one thing, a \ ocaiional motive, being a motive to social servic o and use- 
fulness, IB as puie as a bibulous ( oi ' biblioiis ’) thiist foi potations fioin the pure well of 
knowledge luidetiled And quantity and quality an both csseutial, as is the creed and 
practice of e\ ory modoin State, and an not inutiiali\ meompatible Kai fiom it On the 
coutiai>, it may be laid down as a pioposition in the (*^cientihc) institutes of the new 
tducation that, given an tnielhgeni mixed stock of people, the greater the diffusion of 
education Hil i ort accelerated will be the lato of intensive educational culture, the 
higher the educational mdex, or level, and, what is as important, the^creater the chance 
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SfAL, Dr Bratendranath — contd —Sen, Benoy Kumar 


of catching within the network of the educational orgauisatioii the froaks, sport«3» and 
mutants whose appearance as scouts and pioneorb is as iigicossary to a ptoplo's foiward 
inarch as an army of intelligent followers behind thorn 

And nothing would be more short sights d than any me isuro whicli would have the 
effect of unwittingly shutting the doors of university Plication on the ciowd knocking 
at those doors Help to create a diversity oi occnp<itions in the countiy by improvmg the 
economic organisation, preferably in the dire ctioi\of c o opeiaf ivo piodut tion, co oiierativo 
distribution, and co operative credit, to give a chance against the woild v\ hu h is hammer 
mg at our doors , provide for all the three forms of k^chnic a1 education, the ])i unary tram 
mg forhandioraftin woikshops (with the aid of tlth hoicditary artisan classes and their 
customs), the secondary traming m polytechnic institutes, and the uiiivcisity training in 
technological mstitutcs and research institutes, ]m ceded, as is essential m ( vety case, by 
the corresponding primary, secondary, and univoisity guides of g( lu ral libeial education, 
linguistic, real, or mixed and correlated, as the c use in ay bo, and tli< n we may contract the 
present relative pioportions (not the absolute dmunsion or volume) of Iiteiaiy (or legal) 
education and relieve the glut ‘ or ovcrpioduction' m this partu iilai diu ctioii But there 
can be no general glut, or overproduction, in tdiu ition thisinoial toinipodity, no more 
than this should be possible m material commodity imdi i a wise public economy \iul, 
unless we create such a successful diversion into he iIlfiK i c haniu Is, m sluitring th( gaU s 
of the University, wo will be shutting the gates ot hojic * As matte is now stand m this 
|ii (Wince an increasing proportion of its hhadralnk youth, its iiitellcctiials, is being 
brought into the folds of the Alma Mater , imdc i hei piote ctmg folds tiu y pass some 
years of generous enthusiasms and golden ho jks tfni[)ered hy sUady, haul work (this 
very cram or gnnd is a ballast), and tlu n the y (ome out as gradii ites oi under gioduates 
fit to be staid citizens and toiling fath< is ot f<iiiii]ies whom no (hsillusion ( an tempt to go 
astray Doubtkss, theic are exceptions, the iw luoiiilhs, sonutinus with a taint of 
msaiuty (or criminality), who form a favouiable nidus fer th( cult me of (utaiii anti 
social miciobcs m times of 8( e thing oi fermenting uun st, su( h as is apt to s[>ot the wt ak 
points m the nervts of individuals as of pcoiih s , but the majorit v saved fioiu damp 
rot and dryrot (of soul and body), as well as fiom maniacal fuiy, by tho golden quin 
quennium of their academy But if any consideiablc pioixntion of tho youth of tho literate 
bhadralol classes is kept away from the faiiy god mother who waves tho wand of hopo 
and ambitija before their eyes and, at the same time, can find no healthy interests and 
occupations, no openings m life, they will feel doubly beggan d, and drifting about in 
the gloom as m a Dantean Inferno^ in idle despair, a prey to legion and to madness, tin > 
will resort to tho criminal by ways of life, and will destroy healthy social tissues, like a 
mahgnant or leprous ulcer, on the body politic 


Sen, Benoy Kumar. 

I hold that tho existing practice of act c pliiig uniicisity digiiis ,is <i ((ualifica 
tiun for Oovernmont service is advantageous to 

(а) tho public services, and 

(б) to the generality of students, 

but disadvantageous to 

(c) the progress and advancement of true learning and to tho'M f( w studemts 
who will follow the pursuit of knowk dge for its own sake Hence, 1 am 
entirely in sympathy with the suggestion of instituting spocial tests for differ 
ent kmds of a^imstrative posts under Uovcinmcnt, buf modified by a 
previous nomination as a safeguard for set iirmg me n of the right sent 

But it must, at the same time, be admitted ili it this c xist mg c onnee tion lu^tw r en niii 
\ ersity degrees and Government posts has greatly , t hough md in ( tl> , f urtlu red tin < ause of 
education m Bengal by giving it a greater extension And it is not at all desirable that 
this extension of surface should be narrowed down As a remedy to that I suggest that 
the oompetitive examinations for tho higher services should bo vciy nearly on the bame 
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QUESTION lb. 


Bbnoy Kumar — conUl — Sen, Bimalananda — Sen, Bifinbehabi-~-Sbn, Rai Boikunt 

Nath, Bahadur 


standard a ^ the B A examination of the University so that all who seek Qovernment 
Linploymciit will still comedo the University for general education* It must be borne 
in mind that for a long time to come the universities in this country will continue to be 
the only institutions capable of imparting any general education to the people, the stand 
ards of the schools being too low Hence, it is not desirable to restrict the extension of 
general education in the country by adopting any policy which should seek to divert 
the majority of the students away from the University My idea is that the University 
will welcome all who come there for general education (• e , up to the B A pass standard), 
but will select only veiy few for entering the mner temple, (» e , the M A classes) [It is 
presumed that only those who ap|iear in the B A (honours) cxammation shall be 
allowed to join the M A classes ] 


Sen, Bibialananda 

It is difficult to give a delinitc answer to such a broad question For different 
kinds of posts under Goveinment diitoicnt kinds of special knowledge are required, and 
to secuie efficiency of administration the practice of instituting special tests cannot but 
be advocated , only one standard, e g , university quahhcation, should not be followed in 
every caw* Liberal education broadens one’s views and makes one fit for doing good 
work in difleiont < apacities , besides, university life itself is an instrument of liberal ed\ica- 
tion If, however, a man acquires this sort of education by means other than undergoing 
uuiveiBity examinations I do not see why he should not be given posts under Government 
if he passes the special tost and is found otherwise ht 

More university qualification without a special test may bo detrimental to the public 
SOI vice, but it may be an mcintivo to university education But incases where there 
IS no natural aptitude, this sort of excessive brain work may bo injuiious both to the 
students and to the cause of the advancement of learmng 


Sen, Bifinbehari 

As the University practically offers the only door through which thfti- youths^f 
this provmcc have to pass to have some foim of high education in the absence of any rival 
institutions like those in England and other progressive countries of the West it is desirable 
that some university tost should bo imposed upon all desirous of entering the public 
services of this country before they a^o admitted to open competitive examinations As 
the Indian home and its environment are not yet very intellectual, and as opportunities 
for private studios are few, a course of university traimng gives a sort of intellectual disci 
plme to the Indian youth and shapes his character and habits to enable him to bear the 
strain of sustained mtollcctual work in trying circumstances 


Sek, Bai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 

It 18 certainly advantageous to 

(a) the public services, 

(b) the students, 

(c) the progress and advancement of learning, 

that the university examinations should be regarded as a quaUfioaiion for posts under 
Government, but I beg to suggest that speoial tests by competitive examinations may 
be adopted with greater advantage with regard to appointments in the following — 

(i) Police 
''ll) Forest 
(ill) Opium 

(iv) Accounts departments 
(v) ^vmcial execuUve service 
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Si^f feai Boikuot Nath, Bahadur — conUl — San, Pban Hari — Sen, Raj Mohan— 
San^ Di S K— Sen, Rai Satis Chindba, Bahadur 


The educational service is now composed of the imperial service and provincial 
service 1 venture to submit that justice is not done m many cases, merit is not 
duly appreciated or rewarded, and, owmg to great heartburning from a conscious- 
ness of injustice and undue and undesirable preference, members get disheartened and 
gradual deterioration in the imparting of education is the result A great deal of 
discontent also comes into existence amongst the student community, materially 
affet ting discipline and good behaviour 

In the Education Department there ought to be a special scivicc exammalion, 
compotitioii being the supremo test 


Sen, Pran Hari 


Yes , I, for one, coiisidci it advantageous to the public stivucs, to the stuch nts, and 
to the progress and advancemont of leariung that university examinations should .bo 
logardcd as ci qualihcation for posts under Cloveinnuut The u may be adimmstiativo 
posts under Cov rnment for vluch bpccial tests might bo ncctbsaiy 


Sen, Raj Mohan 

• 

Except in voiy hpecial cases the success at umvcrsity exanunationb sliould bo 
legardod as the fust qualification for administrative posts undei Oovernmciit The 
University examinations show not only proficiency in the special subjects of study, 
but also general intellectual ability, and, regarding the latter, I think no depaitmcnt 
under Government can devise a more reliable test Tliero are, no doubt, otlur 
qualifications which are desirable in pubhe servants, but those qualification can haidly 
be tested except by work actually done It is to be icinembored also that a man of 
high intellectual ability should not take a long time to learn duties of any parliculai 
kind So I think the result of the University examinations should be the first thing 
to be (K>n8idered when men are to be selected by Government to carry on the 
administration of the country If this be done students will be benefited becauhc 
they will not be under the necessity of taking the trouble for, and of ^*ponding tlio time 
in, undergoing separate examinations This will also help the progress and advance- 
ment of learning by inducing a large number of young men to come to the University 
for education Additional testa, however, may bo instituted when they aio found 
necessary for very special reasons 


Sen, Dr S E. 

Government should have special tests for dilTcront kinds of administrative posts 
University examinations should not be regarded as a primary qualification for posts 
under Government 


Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur 

Univorsitv examination should not be regarded as the qualification for posts 
under Government But, university examination, such as the intermediate examination, 
which would ensure that the candidate is otherwise generally fit, though he is not 
quahfied for the special post or service, should be made the minimum which should be 
required from every candidate For the lower grade services the matriculation examina 
tion may be the minimum presenbed Some sort of university training is necessary I 
would advocate the practice of instituting special tests for different kinds of admmis 
trative posts under Government provided, as 1 have already stated, the candidate goes 
through some training m the University, or iiasses the matriculation examination 
held by the University In this connection, I may add that the abolition of com 
petitive tests has been derogatory to the public services and galling to the self respeci 
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QUESnON 16. 


Sbn, Rai tyATis Chandka, Bahadiu*-co;»(e^ SATibB Ohandra—^bn, Subya KviiAB— 
Sen Gupta, Dr Nabjbs Chakdba—Sbn Gupta, Subbndba Mohan --Serampore 
Golloge, Serampore *' 


of young men seeking admmistrative posts under Government It has been creating 
a good deal of dissatisfaction in the mmds of able and meritorious young men 


Sen, Satish Chandra 

1 hold it to bo advantageous 
{a) to the public services, 

(6) to the students, 

(c) to the progress and advancement of learning, 

to regard university examinations as the standard of education foi Govcinmcnt posts 
In addition, special tests for diifcrent sc i vices should bo instituted 


Sen, Surya Kumar. 

Special tests for diiforcnt kinds of admimstrativo posts undci Govciiimont uio 
not noccssaiy Success at the Umveisity examinations may bo taken to be the most 
successful tost for such purposes 


Sen Gupta, Dr Nares Chandra 

On the whole, I do not considei it advantageous to have umveisity examinations 
regarded as qualiiications for Goveinmont posts it leads to the ovcrciowding of the 
University by students who havi no intciest in learning, iiid who arc best out of it This 
IS very detrimental to the advancement of learning I am aware of the advantage of a 
large number of men passing thiough the diseiplme oi a umveisity couisc, but on the 
whole, 1 thmk that, m the pioscnt eireiimstanccs, the disadvantages outweigh the advan* 
tages^ 

{Special examinations for the public sci vu cs, with special institutions tiaining students 
for those exaimuations, would, on the whole, bo more advantageous* 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan 

University examinations should not be icgarded as the neeobsaiy, and sole, qualiii* 
cation for posts under Goveinmont [f univeib ty cxamuiatiou boiegardedas such then 
it will not be advantageous to the pi ogress and advancement of leaining , colleges will 
bo crowded with students who are eager to pass, but not to leain, hence, the btaudaid of 
instruction would be lowered No doubt, even if special examuiations be instituted for 
Qovoinmont service, university men would be attiactcd and secure posts m them 
by passing these examinations hstill, those who aic not eagci lor learning would nut* 
go to the Umveisity, but would appeal in those examinations by private study Special 
tests by competitive oxanimation should bo instituted toi difterent kmds of 
posts under Government That would bo to the intoiest of the public sorvieos as, m 
that cose, di paitments would be able to secure the services of those men who are quite 
competent for those posts but have got no University qualifications It would beneht 
the candidate also as, even if ho had not been very successful in his university career, 
he would have a chance ot secuimg a good job under Government 


Serampore College, Serampore 

We have alnad} dealt to some extent with this subject in our answcis to previous 
questions Our answer generally is in the affirmative, though we think that a successful 
academic career may well be one of the factors taken into account in making appomtmonts 
to certam types of administrative posts 
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Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr & 

(a) I consider the utilisation of umversity examinations as a test for Oovemmout 

employ to be disadvantageous For — 

(i) Some services suffer through the fact that persons who have so qualified 

themselves have not necessarily had the best kind of training for the post, 
s ^ , a clerk should have some practice m prdcis writing, neatness of 
handwriting, docketing, typewriting, etc But the matnoulation or 
intermediate examinations do not give him this training Secondly, an 
examination is no test of character, save of a certain endurance in 
getting up the subjects 

(ii) The student comes to regard his education merely as an investment and 

the completion of the course mereh as a dooi to emploMiiont 

(in) The attitude fostered by the present practice tends to keep education in a 
groove and to discourage progress beyond a certain stage Hence, it is 
disadvantageous to the advancement of learning 

(b) and (c) It is true that, whatever practicable arrangement be adopted, the 

utilitarian aspect will remain , nor is this phenomenon by any means confined to 
India But it is as well to push that aspect as far as possible into the back- 
ground and to emphasise the fict that the Univeisity exists for purposes of 
libeial education even though it is also a place of preparation for professional 
life 

I would, therefore, advocate special tests foi different kinds of administrative 
work Such a test would be not merely by written papers, but should involve an 
investigation of a eandidatoN ncord ind antecedents ind an oi d examination 
The possession of some standaid of attainment at school o»* college (r a , foi ceitain 
branches the possession of a dogioo) would also foim a nooessaiv qualification for 
admission The actual siibiccts of oximination would be few ind should ha\e 
somo healing on the work which the candidnto will subseqiiontlv Inve to peiform 
Some of the oxammations might he conducted by a central board, but, goneially 
tbo, o 'should be boards formed under the local Governments, or under groups of 
them Such boards should contain professors connected with the various universities, 
and local Governments might w^ell arrange for some interchange of examiners 

The examination which admits to the Indian Finance Dc'partment lias already 
been cited as an example I understand that it has proved advanta goons to the 
service Candidates are selected by nomination on the score of nntreodents, etc , 
and arc required to produce a ststoment showing, among other things then mathe- 
matical attainment The examination is in throe subp'ots only- wilting ind 
composition and two optionals fiom a fairlv wide list T would rnako it a iiilo that, 
in regarding a candidate’s antocodents the views of bis professors and of the 
academic body of his university should be carefully considered 

If it is thought that the addition of sueb an examination will bo burdensome 
Government might institute special qualifying degrees in the Univeisitv, appointing 
its own examiners, as is done in some Fnropean countries But T oonsidot that 
it would be better entirely to separate this test from the degree examinations and 
to make it an additional tost 

It would bo well if other public bodies utilised these examinations ns tests for 
administrative or professional work 


Shastbi, Pashupatinath 

University examinations may be regarded as the qualification for posts under 
Government if the examinations have been such as guarantee the amount of know- 
ability necessary for the posts If a gentleman who has passed the M A 
examination in matbematicfl seeks a post in the Financial Department be need not be 
bothered over again with a special test. Otherwise, there must be special tests 
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QUESTION 18< 


SiiASTKi, Dr Prabiiu Dutt— Shore, Rev T E T — Sinqh, Pbakas Chandra— Sink 
Kvmap Manindba Chandra— S iNHA, Panchanan— Sinha, Upendra Narayan 


Shastri, Di Fbabhu Dutt 

If the system of exammation is reformed university ezammations might, with advan- 
tage, be rcganled os one of the important quahfications for entering the higher grades 
of Government service Under the existing system the usual practice is to regard 
university degrees as the sint qm non of admission to the pubhc services , this can hardly 
be justified The graduate is not necessanly the most efficient candidate available to 
fill up any vacancy ui tlu public services The mere possession of a umversity degree 
should not be a passport to Qovemment service Special tests to suit the needs oi 
different departments may be instituted 


Shore, Rev T E T 

(o) Tlie present custom of regarding university examinations as qualifying for posts 
under Government IS disad\antageouB in the highest degree to studeutd and 
to the progress and advancement of learning I should certainly advocate the 
substitution cf special qualifying tests for such posts 


Singh, Frakas Chandra 

Under the present circumstances, I hold it to be advantageous for the progress and 
advancement of learning, and also for the pubhc service s, that university examinations 
should be regarded as a qualification for a post under Government But when posts are 
thrownopen to competition, and a high degice of proficiency is required to compete sue 
ce^sfullv, I would not require a university degree to be an absolute necessity for a post 
under Govoinmcnt for m that case high prohcuiicy in Icaining would have to b( 
ac quiied, whcthci thiough the Umvcibity or othei wise, and neither the public services 
nor the progress m learning would suller 


SiNHA, Kuuab Manindba Chandra 

Yes , vniversity qualifications should be no passport to Government service 
Special tests could be introduced therefor 


Sinha, Panchanan. 

(a) (h) aid (c) lam strongly of opinion that, m the interests of tho pubhc seivices, 
of tho students, and of learning umversity examinations diould never be 
regarded os quahfications for administrative posts under Government Special 
competitive tests should bo instituted for all such posts 


Sinha, Upendra Nabayan 

Graduation in arts and «^cience should be the minimum qualification for entenng 
different kinds of administrative posts under Government There should also be 
special tests for different kinds of admimstrative posts It will, however, not bo advan- 
tageous to the progress and advancement of learning if university ej^aminat on be made 
the only test for entenng the executive service 
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SiBCAB, The H{)n’ble 8ir Nilbatan— Smith, W Owston— htJDMFBbitN, h W — 
SUHBAWARDY, H\fc>bAN--SUHHAWABDy, Z R ZaHID 


Sircar, The Hon'ble Sir Nilratan. 

Yes , the system of regardmg university tests as qualifications for Covcrnment 
service iiould be advantageous to all concerned 

Special tests for some kmds of administrative {osts n a> have to le instituted, e g , 
for the post of accountants 


Smith, W Owston 

I am rather indoubt on these points 1 think it would be advantageous for Govern- 
ment to appoint men trained at Camford But perhaps it would not bo good for 
students to know that their studies were hkely to lead to Goveinnunt posts. 1 think 
that the recommendation of college irincipals should carry niuch weight with Gov tin 
ment and should be more important than examination^ 


SUDMEESEN, F. W. 

If education is to make a serious advance the present method of making university 
examinations praotscally tho sole passpoit to Government service should be abolished 
The possession of a degree should be essential for a toacher and, obviously, also for those 
who desire to enter the distinctly learned professions of law, medicine, and tho higher 
branches of engineering 

But to demand of men whose aim is a Government appointment that they should 
obtain a degree serves only to crowd the lecture-halls with men of but iiudiocie 
abilities Tho result is a giadua! raising of the academic demand until a gi idinto 
in honours finds but a petty cleik&hip as an outcome of much expenditure of time 
and money' Nor are such men usually qualified for the posts they secure 

If a separate range of examinations, such as those for tho higher and lower clerk- 
slips m the English civil service, were instituted, with nominations where 
especially called for, theie is but little reason to doubt that a definite step forwaid 
will have been taken and one which will be of great benefit to the services, to students, 
and to learning alike 

The obvious difficulty in tho way is the absence of any other institution to meet 
requirements of tuition for these examinations Some of tho schools, or of tho 
intermediate colleges, suggested above, might meet the tuitional requirernonts for 
lower clerkships^the colleges and universities will, no doubt, bo able to provide 
courses of instruction to those whoso ambition tends to the higher services Tho 
rigidity of the present prescribed courses will require modification, but tho iiroblem 
IS not one that will present any great difficulty 


SUHRAWARUT, HaSSAN 

There should be a special test for entering into the lower grades of the public 
services, for the higher grades the passing of the university examination must remain 
the test 


SUHRAWARDY, Z R ZaHID 

(a), (b) and (o) Yes, I would advooate the praotico xeknetd to m tie stcond pait cl 
the question, 
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QUESTION 15. 


Thomson, Dr Davio— T ippue, E F. 


''Thomson, Dr David 


I consider that the balance of advantage is in favour of the institution of special 
tests for the different kinds of administiative iiosts under Government 


Tipple, E F. 

In India tlie time seems ripe for the formation of a body correspondmg to the 
i ivil service commissioners at Home, whose duty it would be to conduct examinations 
for the Indian public services in all those oases where it may be decided to obtain recruits 
by examination in India « Wliether such examinations should bo for open competition, 
or restricted m any way by nomination, is a matter needmg special consideration The 
mam advantage to be derived from the mstitution of such a body in India would be that 
purely educational questions would be freed from complications connected with the 
recruitment of the public services which, at the present time, frequently tend to cloud 
tlie real issue 

This has been paiticularly noticeable with reference to the Thomason College and the 
separation of the Public Works Depaitmont into the so called imperial and provincial 
branches, the status of the college was, thereby necessarily lowoied, and residents m 
India were compelled to regaid the worst engineering college in England as preferable 
to any that could jiossibly bo piovidod in India 

(a)f (b) and (c) The answeis must depend upon the system adopted for recruit- 
ment and for the conduct of any speoihed public sorvices examinations in 
India 

(a) It IS important that, wherever specialised professional services are concerned, 
tlie piofossional qualifications of (andidites should bo the first d-sideiatum 
\t the piescnt time the development of India’s resources rests laigfly in the hands 
of those branches of her public services which are of a definitely profissionnl 
typo, € g , engineering, agriculture, medicine, forestry, «ind education Probably 
the best method of recruiting Fuch brandies would be by means of a I oaid of 
selection dealing with applications received from candidates possessing specified 
professional quxlifio itions as is now done m the case of reoruitmont lor the 
Indian Public Woiks Department m England 

So far as non profobsional services are concerned tlie test of general educational 
attainment is probably satisfactory, and is already followed in the case of the 
Indian Finance Department For this department a special annual examin 
ation IS held open to candidates on a general nominated list 

In India it would probably be necessary to make some provision to prevent the 
flooding of the public services with candidates from one class of the inhabitants, 
e q , Hindus, as distinct from Muhammadans, or again special castes among 
Hindus Such points would require settlement by Government, m consultation 
with a representative body of public services commissioners 

h) This point appears to be included under (c) since what is advantageous for the 
progress and advancement of learning must surely be the same for genuine 
students 

^c) If the examinations of the univtrsities and professional oolleges bo quite distmct 
fioni the examinations for Government appointments it will make for the 
improvement of the mtellootual atmosphere of such institutions If such 
appointments are decided on an outside examination, even supposing that 
candidates are restnoted to university graduates, or in the case of lower 
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Tipple, E F—coiM — ^TuR^PR, F C — Vacuaspati, bin ICantha— Vidyabhusan, 
Rajendranatii, and Vidyabhusana, Mahamaliopatihyaya Di Satis Chandra— 
Vredenburg, E (m coiibultation with Cotter, G deP ) 


appointments to buccess’ul school leaving certilicato candidates, tin present 
premium on crammmg for the chool leaving ceftihcate or digiee examiii 
ations will be reduced smee candidates who merely de^^iie an appointment 
will be obhged to retain their know ledge toi i subsequent mdepcndciit test 
The extent to which the bchpol or coJlegc work has been genuiiielv assimi- 
lated will thus become an impoitant faetoi tor su( cess Moreover proftssional 
exaniinatons will become merolv stand irdising examinations lor the cla sihca- 
tion of candidates who have computed a course ot instruction , they will cea^o 
to be competitive examinations £oi a few special prizes This applies paiticu- 
larly to institutions like Roorkee 


Tvbneb, P C. 


1 regard the present practice of making the University examinations the quah- 
ficati^on lor posts under Government as disadvantageous to the students and to the 
progress and advancement of learning, but I am not suie that the recruitment for the 
public services is not more satisfactory under the existing system than it would be 
under a system of special examination attended, as such a system would be, by the 
constitution of cramming establishments 


Vachaspati, Siti Kantha 

University examinations should be regarded as one of tho necessary qualifications 
for posts unaer Government Special teats may be dispensed with by providing a pro 
bation x>eriod for candidates m all departments In tho J ducation Department univei - 
bity exammation should be the only test Iho system of undergoing tho probalioiial 
period and passing the departmental exammations makes it unnecessary to mtroduce 
any special tests 


ViDYABHUSAN, Rajendranath, and Vidyabhusana, Mahamahopadhyaya 

Dr Satis Chandra 


Special tests may be introduced, ^but university examination should bo one of 
the necessary qualifications, special tests may bo dispensed with in favour of students 
of high university distinctions la tho Education Department university examination 
should bo the only test (with good physique and interest in sports, at any rate for 
schools) 


Vredenburg, E (m consultation with Cotter, G deP ) 

The University examination nerd not be the final test, but candidates for the final 
test shruld possess a umveruity dogicc 
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QUESIION 15 


Wahi^pd, ^htmsul Abu Nasr- -Walker, Dr Gilbert T — Wathlx, G A — 

Webb, The Hon’ble Mi C M 


W\HREU, Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr 
(a), (b) and (c) The reverse 

I would advocate the system of instituting special tests for difEerent kinds of 
posts undci Government 


Walker, Dr Gilbert T 

As already indicated I regard the results of the existing examinations as so 
unsatisfactory that, in my view, Goveinment should dceidc that the tests foi tilling 
its own posts should bo real, and that the posts should be given to men who under- 
stand what they pifiless to have losnicd, not to those who have merely memoiised 
I think that an effective examination of this kind would have the most far-reaching 
results and would very greatly assist those who try to raise the stand ird of Indian 
teaching In England I have heard of no coinplimts igainst the system of holding 
examinations for Government appointments I legard all examinations as necessary 
evils and, m general, should be opposed to adding to their number But there is so 
little hope of reaching satisfactory conditions in India without dristic steps that I 
would like to see it tried I consuhr that it would be advantageous to the public 
services, and to learning Students might find it inconvenient, but it would promoto 
their ultimate good 

Th(ro must be a certain number of different tests for different kinds of posts 
For the few posts for Indian graduates that w'c have m the Meteorological Department 
I make appointments on information obtained directly from the professors of physics, 
or heads of colleges, and I think the system works very well This method should, 
m all cases, be used to supplement the results of examinations, whether conducted 
by Government or a university 


Wathen, G a 

T am strongly opposed to univorsitv exaiumations being regarded as the quali- 
fication for posts under Government To abolish this arrancromont would strike at the 
root of the evil Tt is obvious Government must have some guarantee of a cert un educa- 
tion il stand ml m the nubho services This is I imagine, he<*t giiriod by a school final 
m which the test is not nduoed to a written examination by outside examiners 

Each department of Government should have a special tost of idmission where com- 
mon sense, handwriting md i practical knowledge of English could bo assessed more 
accurately than in the ])rosent matriculation cximmation 


Webb, The Hon’ble Mr C M 

I think it highly advantageous to the public services, to the students and to the 
progress and advancement of learning that university examinations should be regarded 
as the quxlification for posts under Government Despite many defects, and much room 
for improvement m methods of i xammation the system of f xammation is the best method 
vet devised for securing the highest level of intelhgenoe for appointments m the public 
services Exam nation should not bo the sole test, but it is an essential test University 
examinations should bo of the highest typo of examination and, eonsoquontly the most 
effective n t of the qnalitv of students who pass the tests 

As regards the benefit to students it is not to be expected that many of them will 
have a passion for learning for its own sake at an early ago The appointments resulting 
from the possession of a university degree afford a necessary stimulus to enable most 
students to overcome their preliminary inertia and foster a desire to continue the r 
studies for their own sake 
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V\ EBB, Th^ Hon’blo Ml 0 M —cmUl \Vi 'll, M I* — WiiLivMb, Rev (JviiisihLD — 
WlLIlWS L F lUsllUROOlv 


legaid^ the efla t oii the pio^icrss and adv iiu uiuiit of kaiiniig I aui ot tlio opinion 
that ioainiiig piogn^^Cb most lapullv \'hc i it is in close contact witli the main curronts 
ot nation U life Tlu assot latioii of tho Lniversit^ with Go\einmcnt m the selection 
of oiticials lb one of the most ciicctivo me ms ot cisiiiing this contact 


Wesp, M P. 

The cJfiit of a public scivicos exxmmation would bo to divert students from 
tho Umvcisity alkigcthcr Coaching classob, already an ovil, would bo opiiud They 
aro quite uncontrolled, their sanitary conditions aio appalling The teaching is the 
worst form of cram An extension of this system can hardly be desired 

The only way to pievcnt the coaching class would bo to adapt tho examination to 
tho University course, or the University course to tho exaiiiination 11 that is done 
I do not see the need for a separate examination These aspects hardly i oik cm mo 
as I deal only with schools The effect on the schools would bo very pernicious 
There would bo a great probabihty of tho schools adjusting themselves to prepare 
loi the coichmg class It is quite ccitim that, whatever subjects weio included m 
the public SOI vices examin ition, they would have a monopoly of ittcntion in tlie schoeds 
My greatest objection is one of principle, viz , tint the public services oxainin- 
atioHL gives no credit for a good school and a good college Tlio Eton Oxford man 
stmds on \ par with the Burlington IIoiiso* — Wion’s man— wlu roas ii sebetion on the 
basis of a school and college career gives crcelit not merely to the fict that the man 
his been subject to the better influence, but also to tho supciior value and greater 
responsibility of th< tutois’ recommendation 

These are not the chief considerations , the chief point is the effect m tho schools 
If Eton IS no recommendation why go to Eton? why have an Eton at all? Thoie 
are no good schools in Bengal because no one attaches any viluo to quality Boys do 
not boast with pride of having been at the Hindu School Employers do not ask what 
school the boy was at The school football colours in Bengal are changed every year, 
when the old shirts are thrown away 


Williams, Rev G\rfield 

It is a very mild way of putting it tosxy that it is “ not advantageous either to:— 

[a) tho public services, 

(h) tho btudent, 

(c) the progressive advanconK'iit of learning 

Yen, I should advocate tho practice of mstiiiiiing spccixl tests for different kinds of 
admimstiaiivc posts under Government And I should make a spcciil type of school 
education give a general pi*cp nation for such ‘‘specixl tests’* And I should separate 
this general typo of school education from thxt typo which prepares boys for a matnc* 
ulation examination 


Williams, L F Rustibrook 

The association of employment m the pubhc servites with surcess in examinations 
conducted by purely educational bodies, which may be traced ultimately to tho pohey 
of Sir Henry Hardinge, has operated almost as an unrnixed evil At first, no doubt, it 
fulfilled the hopes of its designers m assisting the spread of western education and eon 
tnbuting to the multiplication of institutions where sucli educ ation was iraparV But 
since that time, its effects have been truly sinister So far as the public s are 


• Univcr ity Corrcspondcaco College, Cambridge 
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QUESTION 15 


Williams, L P Rushbbook — conid — Wordsworth, The Hon’blo W C 


concenied those effects have been le&s marked, but it is noticeable that the result has been 
the exclusion from those services of many youths admirably qualified by birth, standing, 
and foice of character to ])crform all the duties entailed by official employment A 
picmium has been placed upon mtcllec t of a jiartic uKr t^pe by making success in univer- 
sity examinations a jiasspoit to Government service, and this type of intellect is not 
111 any v, essential to the pciformance of public functions , indeed, there is some reason 
for thinking that its possession b^ a public officer is, for many services, a pmely negative 
qualihcaUon 

On university students the effect has been lamentable They have come to regard 
a university dtgice as a pielimiiiary to Government service, not as the hall mark of a 
university career The examination has become the goal of all their endeavours the 
preparation process has been prostituted They lu dommated throughout their umver 
sity life by then conception of a degioe as something with a hard-cash value, and 
the conception of university training, as a means to the fuller development of individ- 
ualit}, and to the achievement of a loftier moial and intellectual statute, makes no 
appeal to them 

The whole state of the university system of Indi i, as it exists to dvy, is a striking com 
mentary upon the results of associating Government posts with university degrees One 
of the first requisites to a healthy system of higher education is the imposition by Govern- 
ircnt of its own testa for admission to its own sei vices The universities have been too 
long crushed under the burden of a sysUm which divcits their c nc rgit s from the pursuit 
of sound learning to the production ol candidates foi Government clerkships They are 
crowded with fourth and fifth rate students who arc quite unfit to profit by a university 
caieer, but who aie driven to enter upon it os the simplest way of qualifying for Govern 
ment service The size of the student population of Indian universities, overwhelming 
as it is, results directly from the swarm of youths seeking a career, who have no taste for 
learnmg, and no capacity to profit by such Jeammg as they itceive They act as a dead* 
weight upon the efforts of the teaching staff and upon the piogress of the minority who 
nie really fitted for a university carcci If the intellcctudl level of these embryo Govern- 
ment servants were high the effect upon the universities would not have been so sinister 
But the majority of them have neither taste for li arning nor interest m its pursuit, and 
are agreed to look upon the University as a tiresome preliminary avenue leading only 
to their conception of the mmmum Government service 


Wordsworth, TheHon'bleW C 

If examinations are suen as to test intellect, thought, reasoning, and alertness of 
mind, I hold it to be advantigcous to all The multiplication of exammttions is to be 
dejirecated, and in Bengal too much value is already ascribed to them But as matters 
arc, it IS doubtful whe thcr exammation success is satisfactory evidence of fitness for 
high and rc sponsible State service I have, on tw o or three occasions, been a membe r of a 
anivcrsity committee that selects candidates for nomination to the provmcial cxccutixe 
SCI VICO The candidates arci invariably men of tho highest academic distinction, but 
their level of thought, and their equipment, in matters outside their book w ork is gonorallv 
deplorable I^or this reason, I would idvocatc something like the civil '•ervicG conimis 
s, on tor the examination of candidate's for tho higher services a/tcr a preliminary selec- 
tion I would have one test for all services, except those which require technical 
qualifications at tho outset 

For humbler posts, e g , suboidinate elc ikships, T do not consider univ ersitytraming to 
be nccossar3 Much of the overciowdmg in our colleges comes about becausethey have 
to accommodate students who in other countries would be satisfactorily equipped for the 
work they contemplate with a school education, perhaps concentrated by a short subse 
quent course at some such institution as Clark’s College This lowers the work and tone 
of tho colleges and tho University 
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Zach\riah, K — Clabkb, G R 


Zachariah, K 

As things are, the Univei&ity is a sort of vestibule to Oovernnient service , and 
students enter it not for education or culture or any other rather ideal and intangible 
object, but to obtain such a degree as will enable them to secure a post in Government 
service A degree is the lifebelt which keeps one fiom sinking, and, accordingly, it 
becomes a first prmciplo of univeisity ixilicy to be generous in gianting degrees An 
excellent thing provided othci aims are equally achieved ]iut the fact that so much 
depends on a degree pioduccs seveial results which are altogether injuiious It leads to 
a good di d of overwork, stram, and jiliysic il brcxxkdown It produces im patience with, 
and the practical exclusion of anything not directly usctiil for the examination , that is 
during the most gentrom and hopeful paH of his life (he student is condimiitd to the nanou^st 
interests The Univcisity, unlike Aristotle’s ‘ [lohs makes for bare existence, not for 
the good life [see answei to questions 17 tndlS] The student, vgam, working with an 
ulteiior object m view, does not usually get interested in oi enthusiastic about, his 
subject Hjs education is complete when ho has got a degree and tluie is no 
further use foi books 

For these re isons T concludi that the existing conditions need a diingc, iiid recoin 
mend special tests foi Government appointments This iheidy exists, to some extent, 
e g the Finaiu c Dep vrtmenl ex imm it ion "I hue aic it li ast two clistinet advant tgi s, 
first, .Govcinmc nt jiostswill no longci be the direct pii/e of uiuveisity ex iniiii ilions, 
\iid it may bteojne |K)ssib)c to love Ic lining for its own sake, ind eeoiidly, the clc put 
mcntil eximmitions can be so coiKhutecl is to ofTci i more idccpiak Usl to select Iho 
speciil sort of men desiicd thin i genei il university examination can be Umvctsity 
CKimmatiojis and education will iiei longei be mielc tot.illy subscivient to uuieenaiy 
ends , and (hnemrnent will get better men for its work 


ORAL EVIDENCE. 

Cl \rke, G K 

1st March, 19 IS 

Post office subordinate staff — There aie 4,(K)U suboidiiiite appointments in Dengil incl 
Assam for cleiks ind te legi ijihists List >e ii Ihcie were 1^4 v ic iiu us for subeudiiiate s iii 
Bengil indAssim The i ecru itnient of these me n is vc ly hajih i/ iid Mui> eindiditcs 
who aie not mitiifulitcs iie leciuitod TIuio is i thoroughly bad system of unpud and 
])aid probationcis who cvontuilly become peiiuaiicut cleikn The witness thought this 
system nngeiieious to the eniploy^ers aiiel unf iir to the weirk eif the post eitbee 'Flic uni 
versity graduite is not suitiblc foi these subordinate posts He is te^o old in the lust 
place , ind his promotion will piobably be blocked so tlnit he in ly ne\ e i gc t inon th in 
RbO The B A , igain, h is be en trame d on hue s imsuit ible foi the woik, iiul he is often 
weak m handwnting and collexjuial English (hidiiiti.s aie some tunes appointed iiid 
receive higher initial silanes than others Tho s dines oidmuily iim freim R20 
(R40 in Calcutta) to R120 

2 Improved ifutluKls of rerruitmnit — The witness w is diss itisfitd with the svstem ex- 
plained above He s iid that an examination is nec dt d m f iidi i at ibout t he ige of e ightee n 
or nineteen, which will include English, arithmetic, geogr«ipliy uid mathematics Tram 
mg in prtci s-wnting would be valuable The witness sud th it the h ludwriting, spelling, 
and punctuation of suboidinatcs were very weak , and then knowledge of gesigr iphy was 
most uidiiTercnt All these subjects should be tested m the pioposul examiiiition The 
examination, however, should not be competitive, and should be quite distihct from any 
university examination The post office requires qualifications from its subordm ite s 
other than those that^can be l^ttd by an examination Moreover, most of the junior 
men desire to work near their homes The post offict, however, might be debarrtel fiom 
omploymg boys who hael not passed this examination Recruits should not bo admit tc*d 
to the post office after they have reached the age of twenty 
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CL\BKf , O R — contd — Hia ilt, Sit Robert and Hindlly, C D M 


3 Jmproicd nmuneraiion — The witness admitted tliatboysof eighteen or nineteen 
Avho had p.aswd such an exeniination, and hrid received a good and complete school 
c diication, should leccivc a higher scale of pay than now obtams Ho suggested that the 
initial salar}’- should be R40 He thought that higher salaries and better lecruits 
would prove economical in the^ long run 

4 Ihqher posh — There are in Bengal and Assam 22 super iiitcndcnts’ divisions The 
p ly of a superintendent is R200 — ROOO , tint of a deputy postin istei gencr i\ is R800 - 
RJ,400, and there arc four higher posts open to officers ot the elepirtment on Rl,750— 
R2,500 The 1 c aie now two officers drawing R2,500 who started on R 50 Thesupuin- 
tenelents arc almost uivarialiJy graduates The witness siid that the post office hael 
been able to i ecru it most satisfactory and eflieient officers 

5 Miihods of rrcrvifmnit — Supc i intendents of peist offices arc i ecruitc d m tw o w ly s — 

{%) By direct appointracnt as piobaiioii ii^ superintendent on R20() a month 
(n) By promotion of dtsei\ing officials who ire ilready m the dcpaitmeiit 

Theie is, on an aveiage, one vacancy i ycai for supc r intende nts in the Bengal and 
Assam ciicle 

Supei intendents vie appointed entiic ly by selection, ind x competitive examination w 
not consitleied advisable as peisonal qu ilihc itions die ot veiy gicat impoitance m the 
post office Ihe trouble at present is that selectcxl canclielates for appontment as pro- 
bationary superintendents cannot ilways be given appointments before they leath the 
age of tv\enty hve, and they aie. inclined to hang ibout wvitmg for a vacancy until they 
aie ovci age for (iloveinmcnt seixice 


Highet, Sir Robert, and Hujdley, C D M 

I9lh Ftlruanj, 1918 

liccruifmenl of staff, traffic, audit, and stores deparimtnt^ — There are ibout 2,500 ckiks 
in these elepritme lit*- Very lew Anglo Indi ms hold those posts Admission is based 
on an mfoimil test The posts e in y in iiiitiil sal it v of R20 1o R25 i month Some 
of these men hava' iis( n to ])osls < uryiiig s ilaiits of R 100 and, m i few rises, even of 
ROOO Very few giadu lies ipply lor the subor din ite posts The epialitic it ons vary fiom 
failed entrince to filled BAs 

T1 '' witnesse s said th it sjiee i ilised si hool ti lining w is not requiied for these d(*p irt 
ments The life at school should be spent by boys m acquiiing a good general 
cduc ition A sound knowledge of English, but not of English liter itiuc, was requued 
Geography, again is i useful subject 

Mr Ilindley was of opinion that schools weie perhips deficient in the formation 
ofehuacteT Candid ites are. somewhat licking in a sense of responsibility Those, 
however, who showed some iiutiitive, and i willingness to act for themselves, obtained 
speedy promotion Sir Kobert llighet exemplihed this statement by showing tint mim- 
beis of men who wire about 40 years of age or thereabouts were obtaining salaries of 
R400 

ffht supervising estfablishrncnt has luthiito been mainly recruited from England, 
and also by promotion from the siibordinite ranks A good genera^ education is required 
by candidates A few years ago a field of leeniitment wis opened to graduites from 
Indian umversitus Siuiessful candidates go through a period of probation of two 
years They st irt on siIuk s of RICH) rising to R150 in the two yens 'Fhey arc re- 
quired during this time to obtain a thorough grounding of the work they will l>o expected 
later to supervise After the satisfactory completion of the piohationaiy period they 
begin on R 2 GO and many rise to the biglu st posts in the departments 

2 Call cnyimering dcpartmmt — An entrince examination is held onco a year for the 
recruitment of the subordinate stiff The chief engmeer mikes the final selections 
The candidates are usually between the ages of sixteen and eighteen The apprentice 
course is of three years, oxcejit in the block sign tiling department, whore it is one of four 
years Salaries laiige fiom R30 to R75 during this term of apprenticeship 
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HiGHtT, Sir Boblep, and Hindli y, 0 D M —contd 


Boys tind thcii own au ommodation Tlic senioi inspeclois give pi X( tical ti immg, 
and till) enginccis nnpait tin oiclical instiuctioii of an ck incut iiy iiituii Allti the 
salisfactoiy lomplctioii ot Iho ])iob itioiiai3' stivicc laiididatts aie placid on the 
peiminent establish me nt as permanent way inspiftois, sigiiil msputois, in 
inspectois ot woiks, lommiucing on 11 1 00 pti muisini The bikiius boiiic tunes 
reach HlOO oi 11500 , and thin aiuthancts ol piomotion to highci posts J’latioaity 
all the pcimaiiciit-w 13 jiispi(tois Liuopi ms 01 kibt liidiiiis, but ludi ms hold 
60 pci cult ot the aiipomtuii nts as mT»pittoi& of wotks The educated Indians Jiiid tin work 
of plate la3 mg somi w hat imcongcni<d kllorts aic made to tiain bo;ys in plau s whcie 
they (an obtain some technic tl education liicniitment liom Lngland has piitlKaJly 
ceased 

Rcuintmcnt foi the highii cngimciing posts is usually fioni England- the iKpiiic 
ments being a digrcc at some Kcoguisid ingincuing loUtge, mil smut pi*ictical ti lining 
In the 1 1st lew yi us i nuinbei ol Jiuli ms possissmg thisi quahlii itious h m beiii ippoint 
cd The initnl sil iiy IS 11150, md piomotion lu iv be to 1113' post in the dipiitmuit 
Samtion is icqinied horn thi ihiglish aiithoiiliis on tlic lailw ly when ajipomtmi nts lu 
made 111 this eountiy Tiaiiimg on an English 1 iilw 13 is legaidid is m impoil mt ([Uili 
lie ition "J he English tr lined nun li ivc igit itii s< nst ot icspoiisibiliU, mil h ivc guiirihy 
had to P13 foi till 11 Ij iming liiiii is no ic isoii why giaduitis ol an Jndiau uiiiMisily 
should not hi ippoiiilid pioMikd th it 11103 have gone thioiigh inactii il tiammg foi a 
suitabli pi 110(1 

• J MichaniLul wjntumiii dipmtmnil- lotomoinc, iurnagi and uayon^ uTid declriud 
Thue lie ‘^ouu 10,000 woikniin m thi loioniolive dijiaitmuit in tlx woiks at Jamalpiu 
and 5,000 111 th( i iimgc and wagon sliops at Lillooih BcciuitiiK nt *0 the suboidin iti 
siipeiMsing posts IS by m annual t \ mimation ISuece>stul candid ites must illind 
night tcelmifal srliools aitlimilpui Di iwing is a suhjicb ot tJieexauiiiiation, hut tins 
subject is not 01dm uily taught in Indian sihools This omission shoultl beicetihiil as 
the subject is of gicat impoit mte Ihc ijipicntiecship ls foi a turn of livo yc 11 s, duiing 
which pc nod the ippicntici uecivcs a S1I113, using from il{0toli50 pci mensem 
Aftci ipj)icuti(cshij) the initial siliiy is BlOO Iheie is a possibility ol piomolioii to 
the posts of foicmcn of tin shops, Avhich cat 13 sal iiics of R500 and iiOUO 

Reeiuitincnt foi tlie higlui giacks is cntjicl3 iiom England Sii Jtobcit Higlut li id 
, suggested a scheme toi the tiainmg of Indian gi iduatcs in sdciiec or cnginciiing by eight 
teen inontlf*’ piobaliou iii India lolJowed by i thiee yi us’ ti uimig in Eiiglmcl "J lie 
chief object ot the juobalioii iiy tiammg 111 Inch i wus to see vvhithei the candid ite w is 
gtiici illy md ph3si( illy suitable Uic bond ol clncetorsin London Jiad full3 appioxed 
of this seliLinc some time igo, but the K iilw iv Loud hid not yet been able to come to a 
decision Tlic witness would be gl id to set the aceipt mcc oi some such scheme An 
allowanee would be given duiiiig the peiiod ot ti lining Ti nnmg m Liiglaiid is ilmost 
essenti il is it is \ c 13 ne e cssai3 loi the Jndi m 1 iilwa3 s to ke e p in touch with the de velop 
menis of the Home lines 

4 Conned um hot Item tiibpur and miluag apptodicpb — A suggestion has been made 
that iftei foiii 3( irs’ ti lining in the shops selected ai>pitiitices should go foi a two ye us’ 
couisc to Sibpui The idea is to impiove the loreiiian class Sii Kobeit Highet appio\ < d 
the be heme m that it would gut an opi»oitunity to good bo3s to iit tiicmselves foi promo 
tiou 

The development of the mtehaiiK il and ckeliie il ti lining it Sibpui should be encoui 
aged 

5 tiipatatum of higher fiom hna voil at Mi Tlmdky thought it advisahk 

to fctpaitUe the lughei from the lowei ti uniiig at Sibpui Sir Hobeit Highet thought it 
weiuld be bettei to substitute the sliop ti umiig with night schools foi the iovvei gi uio 
tiammg at Sibpm He siw no elilheiiltv in sueh an ippiicatioii of the ‘Smdwieh’^ 
B3skm It should bi possible foi «i boy iiiidei going his apiirentieeship to obtim sufh- 
cicnt timi for teehnical msiiuetiou duiing the di3 time without the necessity of woikmg 
atrfght What is needed is to have boys bettei educated befoic they e omi to the pra - 
tieal work, cmd also to give them better education duruig the time they are doing their 
practical work 
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Payne, The Hon’ble Mr C P 

im Fetrmry 1918 

The Berm ill is rc«idy to undertake pnetical work In the Calcutta Corporation some 
120 Bengali ( imirueis lie employed in cliaigcof engineering and Ji ainago works, witcr- 
■supply, jnpoliMiig, etc In the Assessment Dipiitment they art as surveyors The 
rcmnneiation afti i leaving Sibpur is usuilly Us (>5 as an initial siliry A supervisor 
n ( eives Ils 150 to Us 200 The higher posts cany sal uus from Us >00 to 750 The 
small municipilitK s and distuot bonds employ engineers Two ot the district cn 
gine rs are enginfcnng griduates ind a third is a promoted upper subordinate The 
witness submitted a mcmoiindum showing tlio mtn employed and their quaUrications 
{vide append Very lew European engineer ^ irc fm])loycd by the (oiporatioii 
The Chief Engiruc r iiecivesRs 2 500, with a provident fund The Drimige Engineer 
re tivcs Us 1,100, the W iti r A\oiks E igiiinr Us 1,200, ind the City Aichitect Us 1,350 

2 Architecture —The witness thought tlure should lx a big opening for aichitccts 
m (‘ileulti Tlu woik it prisint is usu illv done by cngiixers 

3 Staff of Ihf c irporatinn — The < 1( r le il and idministr iti\ e staff of the cor poration is 
reel lilted from ( uidid itis about tlu iiiteimtdi ite st indird ABA obtiiiis a prcfiidiet 
111 ippoiiitinc nts The usuil iiiitiil \ahry is Us 30 The totd cUiu il staff is ibout 
500 The highest oidiuiiv r\tt of siluv is Us 150, but tlu re ire special posts on highei 
siiirus A shoithind tvpist If ( oiV( s ibont Rs bOtoRs 80 Reporters leci ive Rs 300 to 
Rs iOO Some pK vioiis training m pic (is wiitmg, book keeping, ct( , would bo valuable 
ioi the oidmiry deiks 

4 Prmtical trninnKj —The witness legaided the railwiv workshops is (Government 
institutions m writing his memor induin The Bt ng ili would pu fei going into ( Jovornmont 
1 itlur th in private woikshops The witness siid that at piesuit Indiiu apprentices were 
t ikf n in the muiiieipal workshops uul he would be willing to t ikc in mow 

5 Rates -Tlu eoipoi ilioii would lx uluctant to reduce rites for theUnivi isity and 
cdiic itional buildiims 33ie witiuss did not think th it a mijoiity of the roipoiation 
would b( 111 fivoui of siuh i ]i!oposal 

() Remoial of the Um\ersitij Tt is piobibk thit the Improvement Tni>t will miko 
a park to tlu ( isl of ilu ( itv Tlx witiuss doubti d tlu c >cpi du lu y of icmovnvg the LJni 
vtisitv oiitsidi It might b( wis< , howivci, to go oiitsidt foi the wsidciucs and pliy- 
gioimds \ftcT M iniklol i has Ixi n impioved it should be a good rcsidinli il aw. a Land 
in Mamktoli, liouivci, is iliculy expensive 


Al'PENDTX 

List of emploipeb in the Corpontiion haiinq tnqinarinq or svneq qiinlifnalions nnd drawing 

h ss than Rs 1 000 p m 


Ho 

1 nit ill 

Riidi i)iy 

Pn SI nt 
t?oitie luy 

LonMii of 

81 1 \ ict 

H V 111 t of employ me nt 

Kluasks 


( tvil Engin^^ers — Tlu mason Civil Engineering CoUtge 

, Roorkee 


Rs 

Rs 

>ear8 



1 

500—000 

500—000 

5 

SupcnntonfUut of btorrs 

Also qiialiAed 08 a civil 

i 




and electrical cngii* er 
from the Thomason Civil 


1 





Engineering CoHoge, 

Roorkte 

1 

300— iOO 

300—400 

2 

Resident Laglncer 

Ditto 





(DroinaKe) 

Ditto 

1 

150—200 

1 150—200 

0 

BaUding Surveyor 

3 
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Paykb, The Hon’ble Mr C E. — contd. 


Li<tt of emjdoyee3 tnJhe Corporation having enqineertHg or si/rtvy qmhficatwna and drawing 


less than Rs p in — cotitd 


No 

Initial 1 
grade pay 

Present 
grade pay 

Lcngtli of 

BervicL 

I^Iaturc of cmplayment 

Remakes 


* B E'a 



Ra 

Rs 

years 


2 

200 

500— T'jO 

10—16 

District T*npim ere 

2 

200 

500—7 jO 

5—7 

Building Sur\ ej ors 

1 

150—200 

160—200 

1 

PijM. Lajer 

1 

100 

100 

6 months 

1)0 

1 

80 

150—200 

5 

Building Surveyor 

7 




K 


L G E,'8 


1 

160—200 

150-200 

11 

Sub Asst ssor 

1 

80 

250~ 300 

10 

Assistant Absrssor 

1 

80 

150 

4 

Building burvoyor 



(consolidate fl) 



1 

50 

150—200 

5 

Do 

4 






F E's 


1 

120—150 

100—400 

)6 

Deputy Survivor 

1 

120—) >0 

2(M)— 100 

18 

Building SiiiMVor 

1 

60 

200— 250 

17 

Do 

1 

6>- 80 

100 150 

12 

Sul) Asm bsor 

1 

65—80 

65— 8 > 

16 

Supdvisoi 

1 

40—50 

40—50 

X 

\Vard Suivtjor 

6 






Sub-Engineer and Fortman Mechanic 


1 

100—150 

500- 

-750 

lo 

Distill t Inginrir 

1 

100—150 

100 

150 

15 

Overseer 

o 







V pper Svbvrdtnale and Ot eractrs 


1 

200—100 

200—300 

13 

r 

Building Sure (J or ] 

1 Building Siir\<> or 


5 

100—120 

150—300 

17—22 J 

3 SuiHiMsors 

1 Absist int Assi ssor 





( 

1 SujKrvisor, 5 >1 irs 


4 

7j— 150 

100- 200 

1—13 \ 

Ihstiiiulor n>(urs 

1 PilH Jiivir 1 veur • 

1 Biistii Mirvevor 11 yi us 


20 

65—80 

65—80 

1—10 1 

Ov< rsi ers ind Building In 






SIM < tors 


6 

65—80 

65—80 

10 -1 » 

Do do 


J 

65 

84 — 88 

5—7 

Building Tnspiitnis 


1 

65—80 

1 .0—250 

16 

1 SiiiMivisor 


1 

50 

06—80 

i 

f 

Oviisiir 

1 Siipiivjsor 28}(nrH 


4 

40—50 

100—200 

1j— 28 < 

2 SuiH 1 \ iboi s 1 5 — 20 J ears 
. 1 Inspeitor 22 ycirs 

1 


1 

30 

150—200 

21 

1 Sub AssiSHor 





10-17 -[ 

1 1 W ird survijor, 10 ytarfl 


4 j 

30—50 

50- 88 

1 Ovirscer 17 >curti 
* 2 Building Inspectors 13 and 


1' 





17 V‘ nspi ctlvily 


?• 

40—60 

60—65 

10—16 

AsbeHsing JnsjHetors 


7 

40—50 

40—50 

1—8 

\5ard Surveyors 





c 

1 Sub Assesiior on Rs 100— 





) 

150, 16 years 


3 

40—60 

80—160 

16—17 1 

2 Assessing Inspectors on 





( 

Rs 80—100,16 — 17 years 


67 





1 
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Payni-, The Uon’blo Mr C F — ctxnid 


List of employiei m th Corporation huing engincfring or sunei/ qualifications and dramng 

h ss than Its l/)00 pin— umid 


No 


Initial 

Pr( SI nt 

iiigtli of 

gr uIl pay 

grade pay 

St 1 MCI 


Nature of cini)Io>ni{.nt 

f 

Lowif Subor hnales and Sub Overseers 


Rem ABES 



Rs 

Rs 

yt ir 


1 

80—100 

80—100 

1 

Pipe Ia>er 

1 

30 

80—100 

13 

13uil<ling Inspector 

1 

20 

6j— 80 

12 

( 

OviiBicr 

2 Ruildmg Inspectors, 4 — 12 

5 

40—50 

80—100 

4—14 ) 

2 Asbibtant Surveyors, 13— 
14 }t irs 

1 

40 

50-65 

6 

Rust re 1 earlier 

1 

40 

42 

1 

Piiilding Inspector 

2 

60—80 

65- 8 j 


1 Oaersetr 

1 Lstimitor 

7 

10 

50—65 

50-65 

1—5 

bub Ovtrbters 


Sumy Final E laminatifM 


3 


») 0 — 6 i 




1—10 


Sub OMlSlll 


Miihanual A pprintue CJa^s 


1 


80—100 


80—100 


1 Pipe raj(r 


Board of Trade ( crtificafe (London)^ st class 


JOO— 400 


400—500 


10 


AIuim^,(.r \\ oil shop 


Furoptan 


Board of Trade ( 'crlificaic (( alcutla^^ 2nd Engineer 


200—250 


200 — 2 o 0 


Jjonnun A\oik 8 hop 


Eli rope'll! 


Other Qnalifi alions 


1 

150—200 

loO— 200 1 

2 

AssKtint 1 01 Oman 

Anglo Indian First clas» 
apprenticeship certificate 
from Messrs Burn & Co 

1 

80—100 

80—100 

4 

Rollir SuptrMSor 

Anglo Indian Five years* 

1 apprentioesliip in the 

1 Corporation woikshop 

1 

50 

32) 

(conbolulated) 

31 

SupirinUndtnt, Drawing 
Dipirtiiunt (bitflMigin 
001 s Olhn 

Parsec 1 rained in Ciail 
3 nj^meeiing College, bib 
pur 

1 

200 

500- 750 

21 

Distnet Lnf,iiKiT 

Trained in Cooper b Hill 
College 

1 

50 

120 

10 

Inspt etor 

Practical Lovelier and Sur- 
1 vejor 

119 




1 

1 

1 



QUESTION 16 


What steps would you recommend for the eicouaagemeit and stimulation of 
mdependent investigation into Indian and other problems among the alumni ot the Uni- 
versity P Do you hold that the chiek root of such work must be the existence of a wide- 
spread and genuine intellectual curiosity among the students? Do you consider that 
the existing system creates and developes such curiosity ^ 


ANSWERS. 

AlYhR, Sll P S SiVA&WAMY 

For tho cncoaragcmciit iiid ^tinuilition of HKbpduliiit iiucvtigilum nul uscaich 
it 18 ncccbbaiy to CJ( titc «i niimlK.i ot usc.uch J( 1 km ships tinibk loi i pi i uvl, say ot 
five ycais, and Icnn^ il)lc on proof oi good work doiu In i pool counti\ hko indii 
itisnuH moonsliiru to expect people lock vote tiu ium hi s to iim ut li without be stowing 
a thought upon Ihur miaiis ot suli^istcnit I’likss i mb woikii is fuinisliid with 
the means oi niamtainmg himselt while hi is engigid in pioseeuling liis lest iieh it will 
iic4 be possible to itliict pi i sous to the field of ongin il in\i stig ition To fellows who 
have attuned success in lese iieh work c«iie(rs must be t hi own open in the nine itionil 
SCI vice ot tho piesiile lu > I would also giant oppoi tunitie s (oi stuilv in toieigu c onntiie s 
by intioducing i libeiil s\s(eni ot siholuship^ and ol study le lm The piovisioii ot 
suitable/ libi iiies ind laboi atone at tae bed to tlu University would also be i luccssaiy 
stop lor tho tncoui age me nt ot leseaich 


Ali, Saiyad Muiisin 

The founding of scholarships and provision for nrc»essary materials and appliances 
The chief root is not as stated, nor is curiosity created and developed 


Allen, Dr II N 

At present the Bombay Univeibity his to uni at tnming thoroughly good practi 
cal cnginecis It is hoped thit an atniosphe re of rose irch will be cie itid in the engin- 
eering laboi atory in Poona, and tint a e.(itain inojimtion of students will find it wentli 
while to return to the lolltgc attei gnduitiiig, to imdertikc use iicfi work Tho lo- 
search spirit is certainly necessary if the best cnginceiing woik is to be done by our 
graduates 


Annanbale, Dr N 

I do 1 ot think that the existing university system in Cileutfa e re ites and developes 
a spirit of independent investigation among students For some years jiasi I have 
been attempting to draw up a scheme for the encoura<Tinont of /oologic il investigation** 
114 conneviion with my own department The scheme has been forwaieleel informallv 
to the Government of India and will, I understand, rof(i\e favourable eonsiderahon, 
with certain unimportant modifications, as seion as tho financui pgsiiioii render h it 
possible My scheme of course is purely cxjienmoriiil and is purposely of oxtremclv 
limited scope The scientific sfafT of the Zoologic»il Suivcy consists of four oflfircrs f 
think that all of us can claim to have done something to assist young invesfigaUirs and 
to promote tho research spirit but, strictly speakmc, this is not our oflicial work Wo 
can at most devote but a small part of our tune to it 

( 1 % ) 
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QUESTION 16 


BANl.IUr]!.A, J R — BaNLKII'A, I>l I’RAMATIIANArH — B aNFHJFF, GaUBANGtAIIATB — 

Banbbjjb]!., Sir Gooeoo Dabs. 


Banerjea, j B 

i 

Tho founding of re8e»arch scholarships Tho chief root of such independent 
Mork must be the < \istence of a widespread and genuine intello< tual curiosity among 
students The existing system crcites and devclopos such curiosity to some extent 
This 18 due to \\ork done by university professors and others, as ucll as some university 
endowments (eg. Jubilee research prizes, Griffith memorial prize Ghosh research 
cliolarships) But the number of reseireh scholarships and, if possible, tho value of 
these ouglit to bo incrciscd so that mdepomlont investigation might bo moic fruitful of 
lesults than it has hitherto been 


Banebjea, Di Pbamathanath 

I would recommend tho foundation of a large iiuiiibor of research scholarshiji*-, 
tho active piomotion by (Jlo\ eminent of onginU work by ofFoiing fxcilitics to research 
scholais and icwarding their sci\i( cs, and tho cication of an mtelloctinil atmospheio by 
bringing advanicd students into piisonil contact with toiilurs who hive devoted thou 
Iivf s to i( s< iTch woik It IS tiuo that tho chief loot of sui h woik is tho existence of a 
g( nuint intf Hoc tual cuiiosity, but in every c oiintiy it is only the few who puisuo know 
ledge foi knowledgr’s sake and tho mwiy tire actu ited by less worthy motives Iho 
( xistmg system is, it must be admitted, not veiy helpful for the development of such 
cuiiosity, but the real impedinunt is to be found not so much in tlio defei ts of the 
Univer ity systim, as m tho political and social condition', which prevail in the 
country 


BaNFRJEE, (jtAURANGANATH 

I rccomnund tint the following steps bi taktn for the f ncoui igement and stimula 
fion of link pi mb nl invi stigition into iiidiin ind othei ]iiobk ms among tho 
alumni of t h( Univ ( i sit > 

(a) Philosophy, |)liilolog>, liistoiv, and < conomics should be studied ind taught, with 

sp< Cl il K k It net to ludi in comlitions, cultun , etc 

(b) Special eh iirs hkt thosi of the Cumichul proftssor, the Alinio piofcssor, the 

Haitlingi pioftssoi, <tc, should be endowed and m iint uned for mvcsti- 
g it ion, and instiiKtion in liiaian y)hiloso|)hy, medieval anti inotkiu [ndian 
history [lulian (cononiies and nlministi ition, the compaiatm and his- 
tone il stiidv <if tin V t inn ular language «and litcratun , f t( 

(( ) Scuiitiht in\ t stig itions k iding to tht tU vt. lopmc nt and utilisation of the et onoraio 
nsouiits ef India should bt umkitiktn and eneouiaged among tht alumni, 
eg, eouimeiciil tlunustry, exploitation of the inineial resources, Micntifio 
agruulture bhipbuilding ttt 

(ct) To fit ilitati this, and to git hti advanced Knowledge from Euiopean experts, 
( ach and e vciy stude nt shoulel possess a woikabk knowledge eif Lithtr French 
oi Ge rm<iTi, yircfci ihly both 

1 holel tint the chief leiot of such work must be the existence of i widespicad anel 
genuine iiite Ike tual cuiiosity among students The existing system creates and 
developes sue h cuiiosity only to a limited extent 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass 

** For the encouragement and stimulation of mdependent investigation into Indian 
and other problems by the alumm of the Umversity ” 1 would recommend the estab- 
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Baxerjbk, Sir Gooroo Dass— —Banerjbe, T waoPAir—BANERJEE Rni Kumudim 

Kvma, Bahuhii 


lishment of research fellowships and prizes m Tndiiii economics, Tndiin dj^riculiuie, in- 
cluding Indian textiles, Indian zoology, iiu hiding InduE pisciculture, sciu ultuie» and 
entomology 

The existence of genuine lutellectual curiosity nniong students is neccssuv for the 
success of any such scheme I rcgret«to say tint tlu existing s\stoni dots not help much 
to create oi develope such curiosity The reason for it is tint the existing s\stnn, uitii 
its long and ambitious com sc s of study, is so exacting in the amount of book le lining it 
rc*quires as to leave msulheient time to the student foi independent thinking, intelligent 
observation, and initiative work We should rcdiitc the length of our couises of study 
so as to reduce the time for reading m order to leave time for thinking 


Banerjee, Jaygopal 

Healthy changes introduced into the University m recent ^c ars m iirilv thiough 
the able administrative capacity and catholic outloeik of its list vice chancellor Sir 
Asutosh Mukherjee, h ivo alictidy created the desired genuine mtc lie e tual curiosity is 
evidenced by the hist instilment of rcscirch "aoik done liv its iluinm nndei the 
guidance of distinguished professors like Di P V Roy ind l)i B N Seal Whit 
is more important now i« the ci cation of sufliciont funds and the (equipment of 
libraries and labor atones Coordination and rccipiotit> of sc ittercd n ources and 
individual efforts is equally urgent and valuable Scholarships and exhibitions on a 
moic liberal scale and, niiherc necessary, sufficient to enable the holders to Lc trainoci 
m foreign countries should also be more systematically orgirmed It is a fatal mistake 
to mdulge m the showy luxury of spending h indsome amounts in attracting at this Hinge 
eminent and scholarly leaders and Icctureis from othci lands who art not aeepiainte d 
with the local needs conditions, and difficulties, i^ith the past history of the coimtr\, 
nor in living touch with the peculiar circumstance s un lc i which work has to bo 
earned on here, nor sympathetic towards the views and opinions of the educated 
ejpmmunity 

schools of ilwughi and investigation which aloim can yield permanent 
and fruitful results can never be created except by scholars directly in < lose touch with 
the country’s special problems, her peculiar situation, past history, tiaditions, and her 
latent possibilities 

The University ought to institute a “Bureau of lute lligenc o ” under indigenous 
scholars to collect information and tabulate results reg irding India’s nc c ds and possi 
bilities, her available resources, and the existing difficulties with a view to definitely Jay 
dowm lines of future work and indicate the directions in which young workers ought to 
proceed] 

Charts and maps should be prepared by means of ‘ region il ” surveys and c'xtcnsive 
“ tours ’’ for historical, antiquarian, and economic investigations organised mainly foi 
the benefit of post graduate scholars and research students 


Banerjee, Eai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur 

If proper umxcrsity education can bo imparted m colleges Bengali graduates will 
take to inelepcndcnt investigation into Indian and oth< r problc ms The best effort should 
be made to instil the true spirit of university cxluccatiori among unelergraduatcs of 
colleges Bengali students arc highly mtelligent industrious, and painstaking, they 
are capable of much improvement urdcr proper system The existing system docs not 
generally help to create and develop agenume curiosity The present circuinstancca 
generally encourage cram and shallowness 
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QU£ST10^ lO 


BaNERJPE, MukALY J)HAT — BaNMUJ*®, bASI SIlKHAI^— BaNBBJEE, Su DU ANSU KUMAR 


Banerjee, Muraly Dhar 

To stimulate independent mvestigation among students two things are necessary — 

(a) Creation of a genuine intellectual curiosity, which is not fostered by the present 
system 

{b) Creation of suitable fields of work 
<A) For the first — 

(i) Greater freedom m the choice of subjects should be allowed 

(ii) Greater facilities in the use of hbraries and laboratories should be given 
(ill) Original investigations, under the guidance of professors, should be msisted 

upon. 

(iv) Such courses of lectures on prescribed syllabuses or original lines of investiga- 
tion should alone bo delivered by professors as are real contributions to 
knowledge, and not mere summaries of books In short, professors should 
bo oiiginal thinkers and enthusiasts in their special subjects and able to 
inspire students with their own enthusiasm 

(v) Instead of making the attendance at a certain percentage of lectures the test of 
college training, and the condition of appearing in examinations a record of 
regular laboratory work the tutorial and othfr such work should bo made 
the condition of appearing in examinations 

(vi) The use of * keys * and printed abstracts should be strictly prohibited and these 

should be prepared by students themselves 

(vii) Written examinations should bo supplemented by examinations of some ori- 

ginal work done by students of the kind specified under (iii), (v), and (vi) 
r(B) For the second, provision should be made to supply students, after their university 
training, with suitable fields of work It is too much to expect that they will 
create fields by their own exertions without any State aid or encouragement 
from the publio. 


Banerjeb, Sasi Sekhar 


I recommend four steps, mz — 

(а) Establishment of fellowships, with stipends 

(б) Relaxation of the ago hmit for Government service 

(c) Periodical m'kgazines for the pubhcation of the results of independent mvestiga* 

tion 

(d) The existence of a museum foi the study of the ancient civihsation of India. 
Appointments to fellowships must be made with reference to the character of the 

appointee, his scholastic attainments, and the pronuse of success he gives m his hne of 
work He should be given other facilities, wherever necessary, such as access to old Go- 
vernment records. 

The second part of the question can bo answered in the affirmative 


Banbrjbb, Sudhansukumar. 


For the encouragement and stimulation of independent investigation mto Indian 
and other problems among the alumni of the University the followmg steps should be 
adopted — 

(а) Arrangements must be made to keep the alumni of the University free from their 

daily wants and scarcities and to increase their prospects 

(б) Residenti^ quarters must be built up, as far as possible, for mvestigators 

m the vicmity of big libraries and laboratones 
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Bai^ebjbe, SuDHANbUKUMAR — (onld — Bakfrtli, Uplndpa Nath — Banbiui, The 
Hoi’l V JbSLKC Sn r«AT^lA13\ CllVRAN— B vMRJI tjMA< IIAR V\ 


(c) No such odd distinction as the imperial and the provincial educational sci vices 

should bo drawn, and tho highest appointments fiiould be thrown open to the 
best mvestig itois 

(d) Arrangements should be made, as far as possible, for the delivery of special 

courses of lectures, carrymg J,ho latest news of tin world’s educational progress, 
by inviting the most distiuguishod investigators from Europe and America for 
the benefit of those engaged in investigation, as well as for tho encourage 
inent and stimulation ot mvestig ition by others 

Certainly tho chief root of such invcstigitioii must be the oxisteuco of a widespread 
ai d genuine mtclleotual curiosity among stude uts The o>cisting syslc m does create and 
dcvclopesuch curiosity, although it must be said that the cioition of such mielloctual 
cuuoaity depends, to a considerable extent ujjon the person ihty of the teacher and 
his mode of teachmg If the icxchti is an in vest igator himself ho will, in general, pro 
pare the mmds of his pupils for original thinking 


Banerjee, Upendra Nath 

I 

Teachers, as well as students, must aim at a full, thorough, or complete knowledge 
of the subjects to be taught and learnt, this teachers cannot do unless they have a 
thorough mastery over them and boys, too, cannot be expected to learn anything useful 
unless they • are eager to do it, are industrious, patient, and perseveiing enough to 
overcome all their difficulties and have a sincere desire to improve and a genuine thirst 
after sound and really useful knowledge 

As far as teachmg is concerned old and stereotyped methods, if useless, are to 
be avoided and new and better methods to be substituted, if successful Encourage- 
ment should, therefore, be always given to those teachers who aie specially qualified 
in the modern art of teaching, paiticularly as prciudico and undue favour or 
partiality on the part of the heads of the teaching st.ifT arc greatly prejudicial to 
their true interests, thus marring all their prospects in life, cases of such undue 
supersession and similar instances of flagrant injustice are matters for tho serious 
consideration of the school committees, the Director of Public Instruction, and, finally, 
of the Univefsity itself even if the schools are private ^or aided institutions 

Recourse not to be had to recommendation or canvassing to have text-books 
approved by the text-book committee 


Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pramada Charan 

I think that the chief root of research work is the existence of genuine intellectual 
curiosity among students, but I fear the existmg system docs not dovelopo such curio- 
sity The question of stimulating and encouraging research work is not an easy one 
One great difficulty m the way of students is that many of them, especially those who 
would be able to do such work, are not m affluent ciicumstanees and arc not in a position 
to pursue their studies further They are anxious to cam and, therefore, enter a pro- 
fession after graduating Tho founding of liberal schol irships would be ono means of 
enabling such students to undertake research work and of encouraging independent 
investigations 


Banerji, Umacharan 


For the oneonragemont and stimulation of mdopordont investigation into India 
and other problems I would suggest the establishment of a research institute in conne - 
tion with tho existing Umversity and any other u nivei si ty or universities that may be 
set up in tho presidency Such an institute should bo under the control and guidance 
of able professors and lecturers and also specially qualified pandits and maulvis It 
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QUESTION 16 


t 

Banebji, Umaghabak — contd — Babdaloi, N C — ^Basxt, P 


IS certainly true that the chief root of such work must be tne existence of a widespread 
and genume intellectual o>nosity amongst students I consider that the existing 
system does not create and develope such cuiiosity But, at the same time, it is 
unatmable that the newly made arranccements m the postgraduate classes of the 
University under the able and judicious guidance of the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mukherjee 
have certainly given a healthy stimulus m that direction 


Baedaloi, N C. 

Yes, a genuine curiosity must exist for such work The existing system does not 
create such a ounosity. 


Basxj, P 

For the encouragement and stimulation of independent investigation into Indian 
and other problems among the alumni of the University it is necessary that the 
results should always be properly recogmsed An expert body should be constituted 
for the purpose At present, the University only confers two kinds of honours for 
original investigation — ^the Premchand Boychand StudenMup, which is limited to those 
who can go in for it within twelve years of matriculation, and the doctor’s degree, 
which requires, and should require, a vei^ great suceess m research and, therefore, ex- 
cludes many persons Moreover, the stuaentship is one scholarship distributed amongst 
so many subjects which are m themselves incapable of comparison Such scholar- 
ships should be increased in number, at least one must be retained for each subject if 
deserving candidates do come forth for the same Thus, these scholarships would lead 
from research of a less high character to the doctor’s degree, entaihng research of 
a very high character A continuity of growth will, m this way, bo furnished after 
finishing the University career During the Umversity career it would be profitable 
to intn^uce a system of thesis which should contain some original mvestigation on the 
part of deserving students during their post-graduate career, and which should be 
allowed to be submitted for a part of the examination This, in fact, i3 the system 
recommended by the boards of higher studies to the University Special encourage- 
ment may be given to research by attributing some exceptional honour to those students 
who creditably pass out with a thesis submitted in lieu of a part of the examination 
^us, from the University life a contiruous encouragement would bo given to research 
work up to such a high standard as is required by the doctor’s degree Beyond this it 
requires no encouragement since a person who has gone so far is, naturally interested! 
very much in this subject, and proceeds forward encouraged by his own successes 

But all these mean that the University should possess an atmosphere of research 
work This can only be attained by giving exceptionally favourable opportunities 
to teachers which they should be compelled to utilise Thev should have more 
leisure for doing the work They should be given all necessary help in getting mate- 
rials for their work, \vhethor that can be supplied by Government or by any 
other pubhe body This is essential For example, if any one undertakes research 
work in any branch of economics Tilth \ view to study Indian conditions 
Government should give, on the recommendation of the University, all possible help 
in the form of placing its statistical or other records at his service, and in the form 
of eivinff him assistance if he wants to see things personally m the country To per- 
sons unknown to the system prevailing in India the latter assistance seems snper- 
fiuous So I take the liberty of explaimng it at length As examples of economic 
research wo can take the work of Thorold Rogers on Work and Wages or that of 
Soetbeer Sauerbeck, etc , on The proportion of income and expenditure prevailing in 
the different grades of society For either of these, and particularly for the latter, it is 
absolutelv necessary to gather reliable first-hand information which can be gathered 
bv travelling among the people and introducing the subject as a mere topic of con- 
versation for nobody would tolerate one who deliberately attempts to know the 
private income and expenditure of another So this caution of mtroducmg the sub- 
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jeot 18 necessary , One’s work is sufficiently difficult But it is made more difficult 
or impossible by Government, or rather a department of the same, the police, t 
myself attempted to get a record of the wages of the different kmds of labour prevail* 
mg m Bengal dunng the last half-century or for as long a penod as 1 could Imow of 
from the people now living There are no such statistios pubhshed by Government anA 
yet, if it could be gatoered even approximately, it would form a very good idea of the 
economic progress of the country, jlass by class In fact, this is me real test for 
progcess I had, naturally, to ask several of my friends to join me in the work, most 
of whom deolmed on the ground that when, dunng vacations, they go home they 
usually confine themselves to their native villages, stimng out of which means shadow- 
ing by the police and the consequent incarceration I myself suffered from the same 
for about two or three months after which I had to give up my project to secure my 
personal safety. No credential, that 1 could produce would absolve me from their 
suspicion, and^y project would mean continuous wandenngs from place to place during 
the vacations and mixing with people of vanous stations of bfe apparently without 
any object, since my object would be frustrated if I let anybody know about it 

The above is only one branch of economics, and my case also is not exceptional 
I personally know of others who were as honest in their purpose, but met more or less 
with the same fate No terms can be too strong to condemn this system No ori- 
ginal investigation in economics, except of histone age, is possible m Bengal or India 
without first-hand corroboration thereof In Europe Soetbeer and Sauerbeck are 
famous names, and they are authorities m spite of their differing from Government 
stat^tics This is bound to be so imless we attach infallibility to Government methods 
In India particularly it is so, since no such detailed records, class by class, are even 
attempted by Government at present 

For research work in economics and sociology it is absolutely essential that the 
mischievous practice should be discontinued The arrangement may be made that 
8 university teacher with credentials as to his identity would be allowed to go about 
without any hindrance whatsoever, and that he would be allowed to choose his asso- 
ciates, who would have the same rights Any other independent investigator also 
should have facilities for having such rights if his bond tides are proved to the satis- 
faction of the University 

Intellectual cunosity is, of course, essential for research and I think that, with the 
changes proposed above, that will be developed to a great extent The teacher should 
he allowed ^ indicate the lines of research in the subject which he teaches and the 
University would give the above facilities The existing system is not a hindrance 
to such cunosity, but it requires to be so changed as to give encouragement to such 
curiosity This is, in fact, the case in almost all the universities of the world 


Basu, Bai P K , Bahadur 

It is difficult to pronounce judgment There are signs of a genuine awakening 
undoubtedly due to the reorganisation of the University course It is, however, too 
early to express any definite opinion 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

The University should encourage investigation into Indian problems bv offering 
to students such facilities as it can provide A museum, for instance, connected with 
the University wiU be useful to them and is expected to create a widespread mtelleotual 
ounpsity 


Bengal Landholders' Associatioib Calcutta 

We would recommend post-graduate studies Inielieotual cunosity among 
studrats should be stimulated, but we fear that the existing system does not develops 
such curiosity The country is poor^ and the majonty of students come from a j^r 
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class They have an undoubted desire for education for its own sake, but they do 
not get sufficient encouragement, as scholarships and free studentships are very few m 
number Deserving students^ should be encouraged and placed in a position by 
scholarships and stipends to cany on independent investigation 


Sen, P N 
Mukerjee B 0 
Dhattacharya, K C 
Sen, P C 
Ohatteijee, K B 
Chowdhury, B K 
7a lan. Miss A L 


Bethune College, Calcutta 

A widespread and genume intellectual curiosity is certainly an important motive 
for the work of independent mvestigation, but it must be backed 
up by some sort of organisation to valuate such work and bnng 
it before the learned world There must be also — at any rate 
in the human subjects — a personal and patnotic sentiment 
behind original work, a desire to find the place of one’s traditional 
culture m the culture of the i^orld There is further the necessity 
of sjme sort of material encouragement 

It does not depend upon the University alone to create the stimulus for origmal 
investigation But the University can do much by the following means — 

(а) Supply<ing a nucleus for the organisation desiderated, m the shape of a body of 

experts of recognised standing 

(б) Providing for more stipends and scholarships than are now available to enable 

promismg students to continue post graduate studies 
(c) Concentrating on Indian subjects proper, e g , Indian history and antiquities, 
Indian philosophy etc , on such elements of our ancient culture, in fact, as it 
IS not only obligatory on us to develops and modernise, but as may also con- 
stitute a real contnbution to the culture of the world 


Bhaduri, Jyotibhushan, Dey B B , and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan 

Indian students are not wanting in capacity or inclination for onginal work 
[n some cases, their enthusiasm has to be curbed, for there is the chance of erring on the 
side of eft too early specialisation 

A real atmosphere ot research could be created if wo have — 

(а) More speciahsts of first rate abihty m different subjects 

(б) Life fellowships for mentonous students 

(c) More leisure for professors 

(d) Better libranes and laboratones 


Bhandabkab, D B 

I do consider that the chief root of independent investigation is the existence 
of a widespread and genuine intellectual curiosity among students and that the 
existing system creates and developes such curiosity But this independent investiga- 
tion ^ould be fostered as a rule after the M A by awarding a go^ many research 
scholarships All such scholarships, again, that are at present awarded by Govern- 
ment should be awarded by the University, the necessary sums being transferred bv 
the former to the latter It is, however, absolutely necessary that the work of young 
M A *8 should be directed and supervised by the professors who hold umversity chairs 


Bhandarkar, Sir B Gf^ 

In the present state of circumstances a large number of the alumm of our Uni- 
versity do not take any interest in Indian and other problemr Their minds do not 
seem to have undergone any culture at all They are often superstitious and fall nn 
easy prey to religious impostors A good many, however, come under the influence 
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of what 18 fK>ii)R on about them and apply themselves to questions of social and 
economic reform, t>ut most of these concern themselves with political questions. 
A widespread and genmne mtdlectual cunosity does #iot exist, and to generate this, 
and to keep the social, economic, and pohtical reformers on the right path, the condi- 
tions I have stated m my reply to question 2 must be secured, students being placed 
imder the guidance of teachers of firat-rate ability and of recognised standing in their 
subjects and the classes not bemgf too large 


Bhattaoharya, Krishnaohandra 

A widespread and genuine intellectual cuno8it> is the principal motive for onginal 
investigation But, m order that the motive may work, there should be an orgamsation 
for valuating the results of such ^ ork and bringing them before the learned world In the 
human subjects, at any rate, a powerful motive for original work is a personal and patriotic^ 
sentiment, a desire to find the place of one’s traditional culture in the culture of the world. 
There is also the necessity for some kmd of material encouragement 

It does not depend upon the University alone to create the necessary stimulus for 
origmal work It may be hoped, however, that if a competent professoriate, like that 
suggested under question 1, can be constituted, it will form the nucleus for the kmd of 
organisation desiderated Provision may be made for more stipends and scholarship^^ 
than are available at present, enabhng promising students to continue post graduate 
studies There may also be concentration in the University on Indian subjects proper, on 
such elements of our ancient culture as are more than historic curiosities and may, if 
modernised constitute a real contribution to present day culture 


Bhattacharyya, Mahamahopadhyaya Kaliprasanna 

Research scholarships should be introduced for the encouragement and stimula*^ 
tion of mdependent investigation for Indian and other important problems of the day 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra 

State scholarships should be founded for investigation and research in each Indian 
problem Endowments by publio-spinted and wealthy inhabitants of the country 
should also be secured 

Yes, the chief root of such work is intellectual cunosity 

No, the existing system does not create and develope such curiosity 


Biswas, Saratlal 

Intellectual cunosity is, no doubt, a very important factor m mdependent invest 
gations But, as most of the bnlliant students from whom research work can reasonably 
be expected are compelled to earn their hvehhood on completion of their umversity 
course so pecumary help becomes equally important The present system of awarding 
research scholarships and pnzes serves as an encouragement But the stimulation can 
be made more widespread if prizes are given for every completed research work coming 
up to a certain standard 

, The recogmtion of onginal work by conferring degrees (as suggested in answer to 
question 1) would also serve as an encouragement 


Bose, Bai Chtteilai., Bahadur 


The ft’riafang system does not create and develope the requisite hind of curiosity, 
there are not adequate facilities for satisfymg it I would recommend the 
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Bose, Bai CiUNiL\^, Bahadur--coA/j — Bose, G C — Chakravarti* Bbajalal^ 
Ghakravakti, Rai Mon Mohan, Bahadur — C handa, The Hon'ble Mr Kamim 
KuMiR— Chatterjee, The Hon’bleMr A C 


lUHtitution of a laigci number of scholarships of longer duration for the encourage 
ment and stimulation of independent investigation, and also the appointment of 
a body of experts to super vist, control, and direct the work of research scholars 
Such work should be the property >f the Univorsitj, and should be published under 
the authority of the University, full credit being given to the scholar 


Bose, G C 


The existing system does not create and develope the requisite kind of curiosity 


Chakravarti, Brajalal 

The economic condition of the country, and the consequent struggle for 
existence, have made all intellectual inogitss impossible The true cause of this^ 
demoralisation, however, is tne matenahbtic tendency of the time which seeks to 
btifle all higher aspiratioiib of the mind It will be for teachers to set up the 
standard of plain living, which is the necessary condition of high thinking At the 
same time, provision should bo made by Government and the people for the support 
poisons engaged in intellectual pursuits so that they may not do diiven by snoer 
necessity to take part m worldly pursuits In order to make this work efficient 
and hnancidllv successful I would propose to reduce the present graduate standard 
and to make that the point for leaving for those who are in need of diverse pecuniary 
pursuits m the world so that only a small number of students who may be inspired 
with a high iiift lU ctual ideal may stay foi the post-graduate work 


Chakbavarti, Bai Mok Mohan, Bahadur, 

Among many students theio is a genuine intellectual curiosity But the existing 
system does not developo such curiosity ' 

I take some interest in history and economy and have, in my leisure hour^, tried to 
do a little research work in Indian history and philology I hnd that history and 
political economy are among the most neglected branches of the UniversiVy course 
Teachers of second or third class ability who were not deemed ht to teach other subjects 
are put in charge of history classes They themselves have done little or no research 
work and lack the power to stimulate ongiral pursuits by others The study is reduced 
to cramming in the lower classes or ^lerfunctory reading in the higher 

Object lessons are not given , maps are rarely used , libraries and museums are not 
shown , excursions to historical places are not taken , thi current systems of administra 
tion are not explained , and important public institutions in the citv are not visited 
In fact, history, which should be the most interesting of all branches of knowledge as 
deahng with men and their lives, becomes, m the long run, a dread for the examinees 
from the great bulk of facts to be crammed on account of the wrong methods of todi lung 


CiiiND\, The Hon'ble Mr Kamini Kumar 

I would recommend the cieation of scholarships and fellowships as m English 
universities 


Ch\ttekjbe, The Hou’ble Mr A C. 

I would lecommei d — 

{Cl) Good stimulating teachers 
(b) Libranes, laborat&ries, etc 
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(c) An intellectual atmosphere 

(d) Liberal post graduate scholarships 

(e) Prizes at the different stages of the undergraduate career. 

The chief root IS the existence ^f a widespread and genuine mtellectui] cuiiosity 
^mong students 

Th 3 existmg system does not create and develope such curiosity 


Chatterjee, Rai Lalitmohan, Bahadur 
I would recommend the followmg — 

(a) The award of research scholarships to promising students (after they have taken 

their master’s degree) for a limited period uitli a promise ot a suitable per 
manent post on their showing really valuabU work 

(b) The encouragement of research by Government by giving every facility to the 

holders of research scholarships to investigate their problems and by 
defining their task for them 

The present system does not develope intellectual cuiiosity 


Chatterjee, Eamananda 

T would give professors and students real freedom of teaching md learning and 
of expression of tliought — within tlie limits of the law, of course — but under no other 
restriction whatsoever Politics, as such, must not bo tabooed Bionomics must not be 
only such as would suit the British exploiters of India and their allies among the British 
bureaucrats in India and Great Britain Similarly witli histoiy and other subjects 
No one, whether teacher or student must be penahsed m any way for anv opinion which 
18 not unlawful These are the negative conditions The positive conditions are the in- 
stitution of lectureships, and courses of lectures on Indian problems, requesting the fore 
'most Indicia thinkers and workers to iddress students on these questions, the granting 
of degrees, prizes, etc , for original work done m connection therewith etc 

One of the chief roots of suih w oik is undoubti dlv, the ixistcnce of a widespre«id and 
genuine mtelleitual curiosity among students But pcihaps the strongest motives 
would be the instinctive desire for inward growth, self ri>alisation, and self expression, 
and the love of man as man and the consequent desire to serve, called by the names of 
social service, philanthropy, patriotism, etc The conditions of life for our young men 
should encourage and strengthen these motives instead of discouraging, and sometimes 
penalising, them Present conditions aio not satisfactory 

I do not think the existing system creates and develo])esmtelkctual curiosity to an 
adequate extent It may be created and developed witli gi eater freedom of teachmg 
and learning 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 

Post-gradnato scholarships, medals, and piizes and special chairs for the study 
•of Jndian problems 

Yes , the chief root is as stated 

\o curiosity is created at d developed by the existmg system 


Chatterjee, Satis Chandra 

The existing system of university training creates, but dhes not always developct 
that intellecti]^ curiosity among students, which is, 1 think, the chief root of 
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independent investigation into Tndian and other problems For the encouragement and 
stimulation of such investigation 1 would recommend the establishment of an oriental 
research mstitute, which should be placed under the control of the University, and in 
which the University should be strongly represented 


Chattebjee, SuNiTi Kumar 

There never was any lack of widespread and general curiosity among our 
students , but, owmg to general poverty prevailing among them it has not been possible 
for this curiosity to be satisfied Even in the case of students not so handicapped want 
of proper organisation has so long prevented any sustained independent work But, 
fortunately, the reorganisation of the University has put now hfe into the existmg system 
of higher traming, and has actually stimulated this cuiiobity not only among students 
and junior professors, but also among many senior men But funds must bo forthcoming, 
greater resources and more thorough organisation must come m to develops it and make 
, it bear fruit Greater facilities foi work in the shape of libraries, museums, and labora- 
tories, as well as scholarships and fellowships,, and opportunities of contact with foreign 
professors of eminence and of foreign experience are wanted An Indian reseqxch 
institute may be started under the University, and the post graduate classes can very 
well form the nucleus of such an institute 


Chattekji, Mohini Mohan 

I would recommend the creation Of a university chair for the investigation of 
special Indian problems The absence of intellectual cunov-ity, which undoubtedly 
exists, can, with some confidence, be attributed to the fact that university education la 
desired prmcipally as a passport to employment 


Chaudhubi, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh 

1 recommend post-graduate students Intellectual curiosity among our students 
should be stimulated, but 1 fear that the existmg system has not developed 
such curiosity to any great extent The country is poor, and the majority of our 
students come from a poor class They have an undoubted desire for education, 
but do not get sufficient encouragement, scholarships and free studentships being 
few m number Deserving students should be encouraged and placed m a position, 
by scholardiips or stipends, to carry on independent investigation They should be 
froed from pecuniary anxieties when engaged in research work 


Chaudhtjri, Bhuban Mohan 

It must be admitted that the existmg system creates a thirst for knowl^ge 
of Indian and other problems among very few students This is due to the facts 
that students have not the advantage of being taught by first-rate teachers, who 
alone can create an interest in the minds of students, that the difficulty of acquir- 
ing knowledge through a foreign language jiaturally gives rise to a dislike, rather 
than an inclination, to acquire further knowledge, and that the ideal held before 
students is very narrow* The subject diould form a part of the curricula of degree 
examinations in history, and economics should be taught by first rate teachefhi m-> 
terested in the subject, and there should be a freedom of teaching and study 
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Chaudhubi, Hem Chandba RaYb 

I recommend the expansion of the libraries, the institution of more research 
Boholarships, the publication of the jBorks of research scholars and of the Univorsity 
lecturers by the Umversit} , and the encouragement of visits to historic sites 

The chief root of research work must bo not only the existence of a widespread and 
genuine mtollectual curiosity among students, but sufiicient means to satisfy that 
curiosity 

Yes, the exi^tm^ system cteates and devcloi,es siic'i curiosity 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur 

I have already indicated in answer to more than one question that the present 
system does not neither create nor develope any curiosity among the alumni of 
the Univeroity for independent investigation into vanous branches of learning 
The chief aim of students being merely to obtain as high a depee as is possible 
under the gift of tho University to confer cramming and other defects of the under- 
graduate work are carried into post-graduate or research work , and Calcutta "" 
UniijBrsity has consciously, or otherwise, systematically encouraged this spirit sinco 
the regulations under the Univerbity Act of 1904 were given effect to in 1908 
Though several chairs have been founded either with its own resources, or with 
Government aid, although the College for Science has been started, and a good deal 
of money spent over it and its necessary accompaniments, tho airangement for 
post-graduate work has been far from satisfactory Hundreds of students are every 
year admitted into the University classes without examination of their morits or 
capacity or the provision of necessary tutorial and residential arrangements for 
them This inrush of students is encouraged by the low fees charged by the 
University The University' has disabled the Presidency College from carrying on 
its more efficient post-graduate work It has also practically done nothing to 
co-ordinate post and under-graduate work In these circumstances, it is idle to 
expect that, with all possible assistance and encouragement, the present work can 
bd productive of good results The Umversity should first be converted into a 
really teaching University Its present resources would be ample to provide 
necessary facilities for proper research in at least a few directions Government may 
well then come to the aid of tho University to undertake work in a few more 
Without this fundamental change in the orgamsation and aim of the University 
no amount of private benefactions, endowments, and Government aid, nor special 
scholarships, fellowships, and similar facilities will bring any tangible result Care 
also should be taken to see that the provision for investigation into Indian problems 
appecds to, or is equally shared by, qualified young men from all sections of the 
people of Bengal There should not, as at present, be any decided bias towards any 
particular field for investigation— such as the ancient history of India— nor should 
the Umversity be swamped by members of one class At present, out of about 30 
professors or lecturers engaged in post-graduate work there are in all about 3 Europeans 
and 8 Muhammadans Such an arrangement does not tend to create confidence in the 
different classes of the public, nor does it promote the cause of efficiency I would, 
therefore, strongly advise that, apart from the material facilities in the shape of well- 
eqiupped laboratories, libranes for different branches of learning, etc , the provision of 
sdioWships and fellowships, and provision for exploration and similar conveniences, 
the University should take proper care to import men from outside, if necessary, who 
are experienced in the conduct of research work, and it also should provide facihties for 
research in departments of work which may specially appeal to particular .communities 


Choudhury Rai Yatindra Nath 

The present system of university education does not create and develope amongst 
our students a widespread and genuine intellectual curiosity for independent 
investigation into Indian and other problems Tho reason is partially histoncal, and 
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lies partially in the temperan|ent of our countrymen Consequently, additional stimulus 
ought to be given to our stuaents for encouraging them in the matter of these studies 
With this view our University should themselvob, and from the funds received through 
Government and the patnotic pubhc, provide adequate studentships for competent 
students to carry on studies in these matters Studentships should be instituted for 
carrying on researches in the following subjects — 

(a) Indian history and antiquity 

(b) Indian sociology 

(c) Different schools of Indian philosophy and logic, and their history 

(d) Indian economics 

(e) Anthropology 

if) Pure and applied sciences 

By adopting these means, and by instituting separate colleges for the study of these 
branches of learning, I think a genuine intellectual cunobity among our students and 
our countrymen at large would be created 


CoiEMAN, Dr Lest IE C 

The lack of genuine interest in the subjects which they have chosen for study 
18 , undoubtedly, one of the greatest faults of Indian students I do not think you 
can create such interest by any system of instruction It must, in the first instance, 
be created by the teacher In the second place, very much greater inducements for 
research must be held out than is nou the case 


Govern ION, The Hon’ble Mr J G 

The answers given to questions 1, 2, and 15 may afford suggestions for the 
procedure to be adopted in oidor to encouiago indoptndGnt investigation At 
present, among the classes that fill the universities there cannot be said to exist a 
widespread and geneial intellectual cuiiosity in legaid to modern* pioblems of 
practical life and scientific research Such tendency as there is is dominated by vague, 
but narrow political, considerations, and, therefore, is shallow and one-sided On 
the other hand, an embryonic spirit of general enquiry has come into being in certain 
quarters and, if rightly fostered and not bent to temporary oi political aims, should 
thrne and prove fruitful Work done under this influence by ceitain members of 
the staff at the Feigusson College, Poona, is promising and, in due time, will moie 
than justify itself Whether anything of this sort obtains m Bengal I do not know 
On the scientific side the researches of Professor Bose might come under this category, 
but the Poona developments open out several other fields— social, economic, and so 
forth — and, theiefore attract wider interest than investigations into questions of pure 
science, can do 


Crohan, Eev Father F 

The present system does not develops any intellectual curiosity Among the causes 
the following may be mentioned — 

(a) The securing of the degree is made the only thing necessary by Government, 

etc , for obtaining employment 

(b) The absence of a proper teaching of history and geography m schools has not 

opened &e mmd and excited the wish to know what is outside the student’s 
restricted sphere of life 
(e) Reading is not sufficiently insisted upon, 

(d) Much is also due to the fact that the personal influence of the teadbier is not 
directed this way. 
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CuLLis, Dr C B • 

The promotion of independent m\ eetigation can best be effected by the provision 
of subsidiary teachmg posts which cvill give the holders ample leisure for that purpose 
A desire to engage in investigation is common and easily excited amongst our students, 
but IS subordmate to the necessity for eammfir a livelihood 

A widespread spirit of intellectual curiosity promotes investigation, but is not alone 
sufficient. One often meets the aspiring investigator whose labours are misapplied or 
ineffective because of the total inadequacy of his knowledge 

In prosecuting an extensive scheme of study for an advanced examination a student 
IS acquiring by a short cut a general knowledge of the subject and the methods which have 
been used in it and, at this period, has to constantly suspend his curiosity If the student 
IS not particularly able, and has the passmg of the exammation as his sole object, this 
process \iill tend to deaden his intellectual curiosity But the able student who regards 
th*8 labour as preparatory reaps a reward afterwards in the greater power he has gamed 
So far as a subject which hai icached a high stage of development is concerned an 
in\estigator who starts without this preliminary forced labour is generally too heavily 
handicapped to work independently ,, 

If training of the faculties were the only object of a university course? tKe schemes 
of %tudv would be much less extensive but, under the present system, the rapid acquisi 
tion of a w'lde range of knoHedge is another object 


Das, Kai Bhupatinath, Bahadur 

One great drawback to distinguished graduates devoting themselves to research 
woik 1 ^ the difficulty of finding an opening m life afterwards It is also found that a stu- 
dent who enters the service after devoting three or four years to research work does not 
get anv consideration m the shape of an initial higher salary, the result being that he finds 
himself junioi to some of his contemporaries or eveif lliose who graduated after him I 
tl ink the pumber of students who possess the intelkctual curiosity neoessaiy for fhe 
pursuit of research is few , but there is a growing desire among students to take up this 
w ork The rule permitting such candidates for the M A , M Se , as had obtained 1 onours 
at the BA or B Se to offc r a piece of lesoarch work in lieu of a portion of the c xamination 
provides opportunities for taking up research aftt*r giaduation I am sorrv to observe 
that, in such cases also, some arc guided not by a spirit tof enquiry, but by a desire to 
obtain the degree more easily For instance, a candidate for the M 8c examination m 
c hemistry has, ordinarily, to take a general examination m all the thn e branches of the 
subject (inorganic, organic, and physical), and a special i xamination m one of them A 
student who offeis a piece of research work m one of the subjects is excusi d the general 
exammation in the other two His course for the examination is thus reduced to half , 
and if ho can get out some results in his research he can count ujxin a fair place in the 
•list of successful candidates even if he does not do well m the written part of the examina- 
tion, the research work alone carrying half the total number of marks 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 

I would recommend the foundation of scholarships, fellowships, etc , by Govern- 
ment and the University for the encouragement and stimulation. of ind^endent investi- 
gation into Indian and other problems among the alpinni of the University, and also a 
wide appointment of qualified Indian graduates to the departments under Govern- 
meit engaged m such mvestigation 

I hold that the chief root of such work must be the ezisti&ce of a widespread and 
genuine intellectual curiosity among students, and I consider that the existing system 
creates and developes such curiosity 
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Dac Gupta, Eabuna Kanta. 

It should be the »im of the University to stimulate onginal research by openmg 
the prospects of the best mtellects of the country m the Education Department itself. 
It 18 , unfortunately, in rare mstances only that persons of the highest abihty and attain- 
ment consider it worth while to devote their hfe to educational work or to ongmal 
research In many cases “ chill penury represses their noble rage ” 


Das Gupta, Sueendbanath. 

The most important thing necessary to foster a spirit of research is to raise ite 
digmty Those who are given to research so that they cannot do without it should 
continue without any expectation of any kmd, but merely for the love of the subject 
Such men of first-rate smcerii^ and devotion to studier, however, must always be few. 
If the spirit of research is to be spread among the University students m general it is 
necessary that those who devote themselves to it should have a special honorarium, 
advantages of service or particular honourable situations m the Umversity, so that 
capable ana ambitious young men might be attracted towards these pursuii« for the 
sake of the advantages at least 

Hours of lectures should also have to be lessened for the professors who carry on 
investigations for the advancement of their subjects 

Capable students should be associated with them as their assistants with research 
scholarships In thes) days Government research scholarships are often wasted on 
candidates who treat them as mere resting or probationary places where they must 
wait until they can obtain service 

Every B A candidate should be required to prepare in the course of his studies 
a thesis for submission at the final examination This will gradually direct his 
thoughts towards the problems of research and, as he studies and seeks instruction 
from his professors, nis curiosity will gradually be roused and kept up when 
he sees his professors performing their investigations in the libraries or the 
laboratories The results of the investigations should be regularly pubhshed 
in the University Journal and, after that, pnnted under the management of the 
University at the expense of ihe University Professors may also bo required to 
deliver their lectures before students in general in order to interest them m the 
matter. Graduate and post-graduate stjdies should always be run together 
so that the works of the latter may fill the former with a spirit of emulation With 
regard to researches it should be home in mind that the thing most needed for the 

S urpose IS the cieation of an atmosphere of research I have seen most capable men 
ecoming idle for want of scope and proper environment Almost in no college has 
there been made any provision for higher studies , as a result of that professors think 
that their duty is finished as soon as they finish their elementary class work The 
department wants nothing more, the students do not want anything more, and the 
Umversity is also perfectly indifferent (as there is no scope for it to become other- 
wise under the existing arrangements) Then, again, m each subject there are only 
two or three men in a college, and there is no oppoitumty for even the most willing 
professor to talk about his subject with those wno have already done some work 
They are alone and unfriended m their literary endeavours For a student 
of research nothing is so unpleasant than this sense of helplessness and aloofness, he 
cannot speak with any of his fellow-professors on ttie subject as they are not 
interested, and his gratuitous conversation has often the chance of appearing 
an infiiction upon them He has to work and wait for the publication of his work to 
see if any recognition comes from outside, but it is extremely difficult for the 
financial resources of a professor to meet the expenses of any publication, and parti- 
cularly so because researches m higher subjects of a specialised nature cannot, m any 
case, be profitable concerns Even if the book is published he cannot expect much 
sympathy from his colleagues So a research student in our country has to face the 
hardest of hterary adversities, namely, that of loneliness, want of sympathy, facilities, 
and encouragement Under these circumstances only those who have the asset of 
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patience and devotion of the most undmohmg type in the cause of research can 
continue their studies for the furtherance of the subject^in which they are engaged 
Even such men who can prove by competent work that they ate fit for continuing 
research seldom obtam any chance of associatmg with the best men m a good centre 
of culture though they may try their Jbest for it Some men may often have to resign 
their services, but, as such is the traction of the present education system, nothmg is 
done to render them any assistance or help 

Within a very short time a great tendency for research has originated in Calcutta 
the hke of which has not been foimd m the history of Bengal education in the previous 
sue decades of ^ its existence before 1910 The reason for this is to be found 
m the facilities which &e Calcutta University has been trying to offer imder 
the most efficient administration of Sir Asutosh Mukherjee These m them* 
selves are msigmficant when compared to those which are offered in other successful 
umversities, but even then they have been successful Practically what the 
Calcutta Umversity has done is the founding of a few chairs of importance and the 
creation of the Griffith prize and the doctor degree and the transference of the Prem- 
chand scholarship to the research basis Experience shows that they have been of 
immense value What useful advances in the research field can be expected if 
Government should act in perfect co operation with the University and shoifid get all 
the men fit for continuing research work at Calcutta and get the ablest m^ ^ 
reputation from a wide field (those that have really distinguished themselVSsTby their 
reseaVches, and not merely holding good diplomas from a foreign university) and 
associate wilhng professors with these men and found further fellowships and pnze 
essays and give tnem proper facilities of library and laboratory and leisure to carry 
on their investigations! As it stands now the lot of a person willing to continue 
researches is, indeed, ^e most dreary and desolate that can be imagined I should 
particularly invite the attention of the Commission to give them some encouragement 
or protection No spirit of research can grow if the workers get no support (I mean 
more especially the moral or the intellectual support, by helping them to get their 
intellectual food more easily and to give them time and rest enough to assimilate them). 


De, Har Mohun 

Some handsome scholarships should be reserved for persons distinguished by their 
work of mvestigation into Indian and other problems 

That the existence of a genuine intellectual curiosity is necessary cannot be 
doubted This depends more upon the personality of teachers than upon the system 
of education. 


De, Satischandra 

Research scholarships should be created A scholarship should De tenable at 
first for a year, and should be contmued only when the holder has done really good work 
durmg the year Much care should be taken m the selection of research scholars 
tudents should be placed under one or two professors or lecturer** m a subject, who should 
devote their time wholly to research work, the results of which should be embodied 
m an annual report Such professors or lecturers should not be transferred without 
sufficient reason 


Dey, Baroda Prosaud 

Encouragement, opportumty, and proper guidance seem to be the conditions 
needed for independent mveslagation by the alumni of the Umvefsity The existing 
system is wanting m the same 
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Dby, N N 

No effective attempts have ever been made by the University to Indiamse the 
culture as much as possible which alone can create a widespread and genume intel- 
lectual curiosity among students and encourage the alumni and stimulate them to 
take up independent investigation into Indian and other problems For example^ 
the outlines of Hindu philosophy might be included in the syllabus of the ordmary 
B A as some of the most glorious achievements of the Hindus have been m the region 
of philosophy, and the University may bring them to the calm and respectful considers* 
tiou of itb undergraduates, especially as the systems of philosophy display a profound 
subtlety of thought 

True it 18 that some recognition has lately been bestowed upon the study of economics 
m relation to Indian conditions, but no practical woik in that direction has ever been 
attempted 

It IS to he hoped that if the Univeisity encourages the establishment of the higher 
courses in commerce, agriculture, and technology some of the burning Indian problems 
of the day may be suctf ‘'sfully tatkhd by its graduates m these departments 


D’Souza, P G 

This may bo done, to a certain ( xtent, by the institution of studentship , research 
fellowships, etc But ihe entire system of education has to be rt modelled with less 
insistence on examinations 


Duke, W V 

The existing system of appointing text books \ery effectunllv kills any intellectual 
curiosity which may have been latent in students at the beginning of their acadon ical 
career 


Dunnicliff, Horace B 

I would recommend that Government should help to finance hopeful students 
who have a penchant for a particular subject and have shown that they possess sufficient 
ability to profit by special training Here also the advice of tho candidates’ teachers 
should be sought It sliould not bo incumbent uj on Government to award a fixed number 
of scholarships in a year or that tlicy sliould be perquisites of any particular university 
The number of such scholarships should be dependent upon the number of fit applicants 
Few scholarships might be given in one year and many in another , many might be given 
m one university and few m anothei There should be no specified limit Th'=‘ only 
restriction sliould be that, if no suitable applicant w^as forthcoming, tho money could be 
set aside for the financing of some student m a year when an unusually large number of 
^‘Uitable candidates applied 

By this suggestion I do not mean to imply that every man who fee's he has a bent for 
a subject should be given financial assistance but that, if in any particular year there 
IS a large number of good candidates, want of money should not stand in the way of their 
jirogress A certain number of good men after showing they have aftxiude for the selected 
subject should be given facilities for study abroad 

The selected candidates could be spread over vanous places at which facilities for a 
4;iv6n line of research are offered In this connection tide answer to question 7 

I am laying particular stress upon the importance of technical research because I 
consider it to ho a most pressing necessity I do not in any way disparage academic 
research (» e , research as apphed to problems of academic, rather than of practical, value) 
Both kinds of research are essential but at the present time, 1 would lay stress upon the 
importance of mveitigatiODs which will help to organise and develope the economic 
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resources of India »It appears to me that there are mdisputable advantages m the 
principle and practice of probmg economic problems relatmg to India %n India Hence^ 
I suggest the institution of plenty of research scholarships to be held m India 

So far as the Indian research student is concerned my experience is that ho does 
not often start with an idea of his own He has that given to him by his professor He 
starts work and usually gets keen on h)s subject For a long time he is too apt to rely 
upon the suggestions of hu professor, but the average research student I have met is V( ry 
modest and conscious of his shortcomings He is a ** trier ” That is always Loprft 1 
an I if, at times, he seems to fall short of that degree of curiosity and spe i lation which 
IS the natural stimulant of the original investigator, I feel that it is a sense of his own 
unworthmeris rather than a lack of ambition that is at the back of his reticence in express 
ing opinions and making suggestions which he feels may bo wide of the mark In the 
Punjab University candidates for the M Sc degree m chemistry have to present an 
origmal thesis in addition to their papers and practical test lliey get very keen and 
often work on college holidays and Sundays The layman may scoff (and frequent 1> 
does) and question the practical value of the work turned out Even the research chemist 
cannot run before he can walk, and it is the training w hicli s doing him so much good In 
many cases the publishable or practical value may be small, but the spirit of enquiry has 
been awakened and the practical teacher, as well as the ^^tudents, has <^ome rewaid foi 
his labour There is always the hope that, after leaving college, the stiyj^tUn^auil 
apply his knowledge to the solution of some problem which will beneht India and his 
fellow*mon (There is no reason why, under suitable guidance, he should not study a 
problem of practical interest for his M Sc thesis ) 

Very few Indian^ help education or the cause of national progress in this matter 
Very many technical works in India do not employ a single chemist They do not appear 
to recognise that it is an asset to have such a trained man in their works 

Government should set the example by setting up works and demonstrating the fact 
that a factory worked on scion tihc lines is more successful than one which is conducted 
empirically 


Dutt, Rebati Raman 

I have already said in answer to question 1 that research can prosper only when 
suitable provision is made for research students and the professor himself is imbued with 
the spirit of research But the prime condition of anv rapid progress m research is the 
existence in the country of a widespread and genuine intellectual curiosity Research or 
discovery of a new truth or new relation is the highest fruit of intellectual culture and,, 
as it IS true of nature that no lotus can grow m dirt or cow -dung, so no research can grow 
tinless there be the utmost widespread diffusion of knowledge The educational hero 
seeks the highest reward of his countrymen’s applause, and upon that alone he may live 
to die m his work 


Dutta, Promode Chandra 

There has alw'ays been a disinterested love of knowledge among our students 
(witness the tol pandit) But the higher university teacheib of the past generation 
(who were almost exclusively Europeans) did not consider Indian students fit for 
research work and, hence, they did not encourage research They did not themselves 
do ai|y higher work either The condition has changed now and, thanks to the 
efforte of some Indian and European professors, our students are now carry mg on 
investigation in many fields There is some fault in the existing system, but the 
greatest drawback is the want of real masters who oould sympathetically help 
students The highest teachers should not only know their subjects— which is not 
always the case now — ^but they should also he sympathetically disposed towards 
&eir pupils This sympathy is said to be at a discount in European professors 
and, hence, proper regard must be had in the selection of post-gr&duate European 
professors 
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Ganguli, Subendba Mohan. 

The Univer8it> should encourage independent investigation into Indian and 
other problems by its alumni by grantmg suitable scholarships to them The continu- 
ance of these scholarships should bo made subject to proper tests The chief root of such 
work 18 certainly the existence of a widespread and genuine intellectual curiosity among 
atudentSy but the existing system does not create such curiosity 


GaNGULI) Syamaghaban 

Openmg out of oareeri for those who oi.n carry on independent investigations 
18 the thing n3eded, T thmk. Genuine intellectual curiosity does exist among 
students, and the existing system does stimulate such curiosity in a large measure, as 
IS evidenced by the fast of a nunber of B3ngali graduates now carrying on original 
investigation 


Oedbes, Patrick 

In the course of a life mainly spent in investigation, and in many directions, 

I have been increasingly interested m the psychology of research, and the means of 
utilismg and developing talent I am convinced that from A B G to graduation, 
the mass and methods of conventional instruction on the whole have become well mgh 
as fully adapted to inhibit and sterilise these active faculties, as can be those of fac- 
tories, barrack-yards, and prisons, on one hand or those of pleasure streets on 
the other I cannot here enter into details, but in experimental practice, ranging from 
children to graduates, teachers, etc , I find my methods and conclusions in at least 
as frequent and general antithesis to the traditional and established ones, as are 
those of Mr Holmes, m his well-known books, or those of President Stanley Hall In 
such definite answer, however, to the heads of this question as space admits of, I may 
urge that since research and enquiry begins for every child m infancy, their various 
inhibitions, and especially that of undesired knowledge, should be removed, and suit- 
able knowledge made desirable, as so es^ily may be done m the measure of our own 
interests, our grasp and view of knowledge, our scope and style of action, as also our 
insight and sympathy as regards the pupil 

Besoareb has not one chief root, though intellectual curiosity bo a deep one The 
whole personality, uith all its powers, must dive into research, and the more fully 
the better — from the child-like yet enduring delights of observation and of constructive 
activity to the maturest effort and even sacrifice All the sciences are more emotional, 
and this even more socially as well as more individually, than their votanes and 
teachers commonly realise It is with the full psychologic chord, of idealistiio emotion, 
reasoned ideation, tried and selected imaginings, that discoveries are essentially made, 
and thereafter with a kindred spirit verified 

Again as universities, Britisn or Indian, successively escape from their arrest m 
pre-Germanio phases, whether of Benaissance survivals, or of sub-Napoleomc ex- 
aminational machinery, they naturally tend to enter the sub-Germamc phase, or dis- 
persive investigation Research thus becomes an end m itself, and thus only too easily 
loses perspective, and even sight of its own larger bearings In the university revival 
to which I look forward after the war, and this specially as arising m and among the 
French and Belgian universities which have most suffered— but also among the Allies, 
and even among the enemy also — even anticipate a movement fully comparable to 
that of the Renaissance and the Reformation, and that of Germany in Napoleon’s time, 
and that of France since 1878 I am confidently hopeful of distinct advances towards 
evolving post-Germamc types of universities, variously regional, synthetic and integral 
With these, research will be increasingly socialised ^and applied towards reconstruction, 
but this in no merely material or utilitanan spint, but moralised and democratised on 
one side, yet far more intensive, yet philosophical, on the other The needed promt- 
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nence of applied (E|pienc68 m the reconstruction movement need not alarm us Engm- 
oermg wiU be more barmomsed witii agriculture and rural development, and toth 
with pubhc health, with civics, and with education, an&tiius tbat long ascendancy of 
the older faculties of predommantly semle and dogmatic clergies, predominantly 
formalised lawvers, and predominantly authoritative admimstrators, to which the 
arrest of English-speaking universities has been so much due, will be coimterbalanoed; 
and even these old faculties will be {irogressively transformed. 

More precisely, the modem movement of research into aU the dispersive and 
unco-ordmated specialisms of the encyclopedia and its derived ‘‘Faculty of Philosophy 
and Germamo llmversity generally, is not the last word of the research movement, as 
many nowadays think, but rather the first The mind of India, with its philosophic 
and rehgious background, will be better aroused to the modem needs of research in 
every specialism^ when these are no longer viewed as detached — as dis-specialisms m 
fact, but presented in their relation to the needs of practical life on one hand, and yet 
more to those of synthesis and ideals on the other With such aims specialisms will 
indeed be cultivated, and more than ever, but now as con-specialisms, as we may call 
them In this passage, from dis-specialisms to con-specialism, a new world of research 
IS opening everywhere and the post-Germamc university is arising with it 


Ghosa, Pratapcandra 

There must be — 

t 

(a) A higher standard of morality and a widespread and genuine intellectual 
curiosity 

(ft) The existing system simply makes education mercenary 


Ghose, Sit Rash Berary 

Steps should be taken to encourage and stimulate independent investigation among 
the alumni of the University and, for this purpose, scholarships and endowments should 
he liberally provided It is essential that study m each department should be moulded 
f nd adjusted with special reference to Indian problems I hold that the mainsprings of 
onginal research and investigation is the existence of a widespread and genuine cunosity 
among students, and every effort should be made to create and foster such a spirit 
which the existing system hardly tends to arouse or dcvelopo 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra 

There is a great deal of curiosity — genume intellectual curiosity — among our 
young men, but the present system seems to depreciate it and hinder its growth The 
want of “ freedom in teachmg ” and “ freedom of study ” — too long syllabuses — ^too 
many lectures a day — too large a percentage of attendance exacted — lea\ es very little time 
and opportumty to students 

(a) For the encouragement and stimulation of independent investigation the first 
thmg to do IS to mvite workers of proved merit and ability to join the colleges 
or the Umversity as lecturers or readers, and to place them m such a jiosition 
that young students of ability may be inspired and giuded by them This 
is being done by the post-graduate council just founded, and should be 
accepted as a prmciple on which all the colleges would be expected to work 
f ft) Colleges should encourage the establishment of literary, philosopli^al, and other 
learned societies where local workers — ^when they are not on the staff — ^wouid 
be brought mto close association with teacherft and students alike 
(c) Prises and scholarships should be founded, encouraging mvestigation of local 
problems — ^the fauna and flora of the country around, the archseologioal and 
historical mterests of the district. 
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{d) The establishment of a library and a museum dealing chiefly v^ith local mterests 
(e) Promising alumni of a collie may be sent for post-graduate studies to the central 
seat of the University or to other i mversities for the study of questions allied 
to their special line of work and be elected to fellowships or bursaries on their 
return, to start them on their particular investigations 


Ghosh, Rai Hari Nath, Bahadur 

More lesearch scholarships and library and laboratory facilities are suggested 
Yes , it has been helping that way 

Ghosh, Jnanchandra 

Every subject should be studied from the point of view of Indian conditions, and 
provision should be made foi research ••cholarships in each subject 


Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra 

For the development of genuine intellectual curiosity among students I would 
advocate the compulsory introduction of the system of colloquium as it exists in Germany 
According to Professor Kuchler ‘‘its value is inestimable and the introduction of the 
system, wherever there is a sufficient number of students and others interested m scientiflc 
research, cannot be too warmly advocated In the older form, the paper generally 
dealt with some original matter on the part of the author, and such original papers are 
still included in the colloquium at a large number of the universities There can be no 
question, however, as to the gre&ter benefit ansmg from the mere reproduction of the most 
recent work done elsewhere, not only on account of the larger field for selection which 
it offers and the unique opportunity which it affords for becoming directly acquainted 
with the latest development of science, but also on account of the free and more searching 
criticism to which a paper would naturally be subjected when the writer is not directly^ 
responsible for the matter contained therem [Indian Education, Occasional Beperts, 
No 4] 


Gilchrist, R N 

Apart from the work which students may be encouraged to do by their teachers,, 
under the guidance of the teachers, I do not think that the University should under* 
take the organisation of research till it is able to perform its more essential duties 
efficiently The present system does not help the growth of intellectual cunosity 
among students, and it can do so only by giving more independence to both 
teacher and taught Where the degree coutbcs are marked out to the exact pages 
of books to bo studied students are not encouraged to work out problems by them- 
selves in their own way, a fact which is painfully obvious in a subject like political 
science where the essays written by students are, as a rule, direct reproductions, with 
occasionally a httle paraphrasing, from text books or encyclopaedias The ignorance 
of English on the part of the average student also prevents his attempting work on 
individual lines Apart from the general improvements necessary in the whole edu- 
cational system the development of the colleges, whereby the colleges will have a 
considerable amount of freedom, seems essential 

Begaiding the creation of specialist institutes I agree with the ideas laid down m 
section 78 of the Haldane Report The setting up of specialist institutesv within tho 
University would ^be an attempt to build the steeple not only before the church is 
roofed, but before its foundations can bear a steeple The encouragement of private- 
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foundations for such ^ork is, of course, a different matter, but I consider, too, that it 
private foundations are available, and aie capable of guidance, they should be given 
for more essential university pin poses 

The provision of scholarships for students continuing work under their teachers, 
or independently, and scholarships lor study abioad, should continue as at present 
For our best students I consider {hat scholarships foi \\oik abroad are advisable for 
several leasons — 

(a) They are moie economical, as India cannot afford first rate professois of estab- 
lished leputation, or first rate equipment 

(fc) They are more efficient, as the medium of work m the West is far better than 
the local medium 

(c) They are necessary educationally, as for the advance of India it is essential that 
we have a large supply of workers with Western experience 
Only by a long process will our local University achieve a standing in the university 
world, and to help m reaching such a position Indians trained in the West are necessary 


6ofew.^MI, Bh o/b^t Kumar, Sa. tiT 

Unless ( Olid it lo ns r ntroduced t< utili c Uf I iruestigations p 711*111 tic 
intwt-.ts of the to uiitiy il IS useh ss to expect n uch i nil i lasiu for si th wc rk 


Gupta, Bipin Behari 

If students are lelcised from the grinding routine work of the class periodical- 
ly, and are permitted to accompany their professors on tours abroad, an entirely new 
complexion ciin be put upon the teaching ot geography, botany, g( >logy, and political 
economy The intellecfciul ciiriositv may be easily created if the rigidity of the 
present system be relaxed There is plenty of genuine intellectual curiosity among 
students, but no advantrge has been taken of it 


Gupta, Umi*s Chandra 

As to the first part of the question I am unable to give any reply for want of 
knowledge in the subject, as to the middle part my answ^er is “ yes ”, and as to the 
last part ” no ” 


Haldar, TJmes Chandra 

Scholarships on a large scale should be established by Government and the 
University, tenable for five years, so as to attract the best arts and science graduates to 
tarry on research w^ork under the guidance of eminent profe«s^rs Professors of 
colleges also should be given sufficient opportunity to carry on independent research 
work They should not be called upon to deliver more than ton lectures m the week 
A number of prizes for research work should also bo aw irded Tht number tif exist 
mg scholarships is very small, and their small value— RlOO each — is not suffieicntlv 
attractive to men of genius to devote themselves to such work 


Harley, A H 


It appears 1 0 me that there IS a considerable interest m the inYosiigat ion of Indian 
and foreign problems among students, and there is not so great a necc«>sit y for stimulating 
such interest among students as for appointing to the staff of the University professors 
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QUESTION 16 


HkRLEv*, A H — — ifoi T VND, Rlv W E 8~1Iu2st>k, M\uiv-~Hlsaiv, The 
Hon bl* Mim Mi Fizrr, Khan Bihulur —Hidvjii, M A N 


/)f ( xpf iH iic( and ability who lixvo pursued tliiui studio's far bi vond the text books in 
the course iml havi shown tht yisolvos cipablo of original \\oik 

The nustnt s\stcm is Irofiiuiitlv critioisod on the ground tint ib hxs ponnitied 
nic inb( Is of the si iff to s |uifid(.i tlu ir ( nergics whoioas, as a iuU», th( best results have 
bnii H cniod by tho^e profoisois who hivi devoted thcm-»ilv(s ontinlv to thoir own 
j ( ir< Iw s and thoir ol is-.! s 


Holland, Rev \V J5 S 

My answer to llie third question under this head is an emphatic ‘ No My 
reasons will be found in rny answer to question 1 


Huntek, Mark 

I agree that the * xistence of a fairly widespread and genuine intellectual curiosity 
u» of independent investigation I consider that such courses as the 

honour courses in arts in the University of Madras are calculated to create and 
stirniilati such curiosity, m any case they cannot well retard it It should, however, 
bo 1 C cognised that students, if they are not men of means, cannot afford to cultivate 
intellectual ouriosit\ to any great extent after the degree course, unless the curiosity 
tan ho gratified without prejudice to their material interests and family duties 
One cannot expect Indian youths — or any other youths — to sacrifice themselves, and 
ili( ir parents’ wishes for them, unreservedly on the altar of science One may institute 
research scholarships but, unless these are to lead definitely to further w^ork along the 
bamc lines, one must be prepared to find them largely regarded as convenient halting 
places from which the research student can look round for a job 

Them aie, I believe, an increasing number of young men, pioducts of the highoi 
univoisitv couibos, who, if an honourable competence were assured them, would 
picLi the life of a student to more remunerdtivo careers in which their talents 
inighb seem to piomiso them success I think a gcx)d deal could be done for original 
investigation if such young men wero recruited for professional work m Government 
colleges, appointment being confirmed only after two or three years* probation, 
and on evidence furnished of ability to do original work Some model ate amount 
of teat lung should bo required Confirr •ation should mean appointment to the 
status of a gS7ottod officer 


Husun, The TTon’blo Mr an Mthammad Fa/tt, Khan Bahadui 

There is no widespread and genuine cuiiosity, but this is not altogether the fault 
of the University system The spirit of enquiry is imbibed in childhood and m early 
vonis of school life, and iieithci the Indian nurseiv nor the primary school aro presided 
over bv those who would dtvelope a spirit of enquiry on the contral^, both do their 
best to stifle it 

\t piesonl, tin >nlv wa\ to develope a spint of enquiry is fo bung students in 
contact with the great scholars of the West, and I believe this personal contact 
gives \ery good results 


Hydart, M, a N 

The higher dodoes should make indepeiidont investigation into Indian problenj 
an essential foature^of the course The existing svstom does not ore \te and developj 
widespread and genuine intolleotual curiosity among students 
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Imvm, The Hoa’hlc Ju'ntict Sii Vi t— I mh m A'^soLiation, (\ilcutta The llou’ble 

iMi Tust CO 1 V NLsiiAi iKi Jaih, Audi l 


Imam, The Ilon’ble Justice Sii Ali 

Intellectual cuiiosit> Mil's it ^Milled by th« Gioik philosopher tho philosophic 
passion Intellct tual euiiO'^ity rtjCiUdii 15 ptihf u il piobU ais c in bi (.iiUi\ itcd siit c i ns. 
hilJ\ only by people who < in eontiol tin u politic s 

This cannot be s ud to bo the cast in Intha But the gt t it fei nient th it h is bt t n 

on mtlu country has icsulltd in ( icitini? iinoiii^cdut itod men a^jie it indijioiviii;; iiitcK “-t 
in polilieal problems as a lesult ol the ^iiat spiiit ot nilionilisin tint his aiisc n m tin 
(OUiiti> The Indian 'iiiiv 1 1 sities h ivi only ivilhiii tin 1 ist It w yt iis conn to u know 
ledi^e tin widt s])ieid c \istonct ot tlus it pi^'»ion imon^ oni \ ouin; iin 11 ind itli niptt d 
to f ic ditate ind eontiol it by pro\ iding hetuies ind iw tiding ckgitos on the siibjtu ts m 
the MA ind the B \ com sc s V tew go id books on tho siibjt f ts h ivo b» on wi lUc n 
Ity ( dm ition il men, not ibly oiu byPiohssoi Kih ot tho gu^son (Jolh gt Th Gil 
( utta University his piovidtd a po->l giidiiitci leLtuici, uid I am told tint Pioti 
Manohar Lai’s icctuic s in Caleiitti wcio itUiided liigily by podgiaduik stuck nts 
ind ilso by some jmbhe nun Tin diihculty is lint thi studv^ of liidi in ch onotiiK \ t I 
e lined on on English linos, w hu h aie not suit ible to Indi in condition^ It ill in books iiid 
some ol the Aiucu lean wilt mgs cm tin subjc ct lie ikin to Indiin conclilioiH ind, if Vm n 
f an piofessois wei iiiv itcd to liidii, the study ot tin subji ets would be gu ill^ 1 leih^ itt^d 


Indian iVbsociation, Calcutta 

Theio sliould bo well oiuippod ind well oigiiised hl»i iiics with libi iriiiisj wlio c in 
help studonts with useful inloi <u itioii ibout books Prizes uid sc hoi irs ups should bj 
given for investigation into dilTeiont iiiobh ns Th losult ot the invc^stig itio 1 siiild 
bo published 111 peiiodicals if i spccivl louinil for this puijioso t iririot be itToidcd \n 
investigating ittiludo of mind shoiilcl be developed in tlio stuck Jit by piopc i i id 
well conducted courses of (diicitioii in coll gc^ MeiO intf llectiiil c iiiiosity m the stink it 
will not help tlii^ land of work Tlicio should be impressed upon the stinh it tho idci ol 
some benefit deuvvblo iroiii tlie invcsUgilion of tho problems Tins benotit miv b 
loathe student porsoiilly or ti the ooininunity it Ixrgc 

Societies mfty be foimed tor tho work of mvostigition ind membcis miy 10 opei ife 
to solve problems tli it may inse Pioo evoh ingc of idt^is among men dcivotc'd to the 
sinie work will create an itmosphcio of exgorness and c nthusixsm 

The present system, eKoopt lu rxit eiscs, does not rouse this itUtudo of min»l 


Iyer, The Hou’ble Mr Justice T V »Slsiia(hri 

Bioadly speaking, there is greater need in this country for diffusion of know 
ledge and less foi concentintion of cmigy upon piiticulai subjects If Iheic is a 
wide diffusion of knowledge persons who show an aptitude for speci il Ksextcli will 
natiiially lollow the bent of then mind ami center iiistituti s oi colleges when 
full scope can be given to their intellectual aptitudes and aspirations A n itiuii illy 
diffused life and thought is a condition precedent to creative inteliectual effort Ldu- 
catioQ imparted in the lonely seclusion of tho class room, with tho examination as tho 
fiole test of efficiency, is hardly conducive to the awakening of genuine intellectual 
curiosity Educational methods must he so remodelled as to bring the pupil in toiuL 
with tho realities of life and nature and subject him to the discipline of daily obsciva 
tioii tfiid experiment 


Jalil, Abdul 

Good libraries laboratories, provision for scholar ‘^hip®, and an extensive industrial 
ill Id are recommended for tho encouragement and sfimulxtion of incVpcndont investi- 
gation into Indian and other problems among the alumni of the University 

R 2 
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QUESTCON 16 


JauI , Abdui — row/i — Khav, Mouomld ilABfBLK Rahman — K o, Taw — Lahirt, 

(irOlAl C'lIANDilX — LAHIKY, KaNO J lf (’HAM)IvA— LaN( LT A , (i H - M AHALANOBIS, 

Pkasanta Chan ij ha 


I hold that ttic chief loot of ^uch xxork must be the existence Ot a xvidespiead and 
genuine intelUctUdl cuii 08 it>i among student*^ 

The existing sy‘‘tem does not cieato and dcxcloiw such cuiiosity 


Ehan, Mohomed Habibub Bahman 

The award of prizes anel scholarships to those whose independent work is a ical 
contribution to our knowledge 


Ko Taw Sein 

The ])rescnt system does not CIO xte and develop such curiosity among the alumni 
of the Uiiiversiiv The groit majority ot them join the University for a career m life, 
and they h ive neither inteiest nor leisure for reseirel work, winch is outside tiie 
limits of their lei^itinuite studits If the existing curriculum is pruned down more spare 
time w ill be avaihbb , and if no conimtrcial vahio is att iclieel to university degrees for 
posts under Government students who remain will bo inspired by the academic 

nrmnir 


L\hik,i, Goi'at Chandka 

M> answer to the first part of the question has been given in answer jx> vhe first 
V genuine mtellectu<d curiosity would be the best condition for independent re- 
search work But, as has been already remarked, the present arrangements are not 
( ilcul’ited to generally create and sustain sudi curiosity Even if it were induced 
thoio IS no adequate library or laboiatorv which may help students to satisfy it Nor 
aie their sufficient State or university scholarships upon which students may depcind 
for the carrying on of their investigations 


LAnuiY, B\NOJir Chandba 

Certainly intellectual curiosity is the chief factor in all progress There is very 
little scope of arousing this curiosity in the existing system The introduction of the 
ideals suggested in question 2 would gradually arouse the curiosity 


Langley, G II 

If eftorls v\cre mide to sohet the most pioniising students and ifterwards to give 
thorn a sound education some of them would naturally begin to work ndependently 
Tlie only way to encourage independent investigation among the alumni of the University 
IS to bring students under the influence of toachcis who themselves hive the powei of 
oarrymp on independent reseaiches and have sufteient leisure to work at thor»e branc lies 
of their sub eets in vxhich they have special interest 

The existing system certainly does not eroate intellectual cuiiosity among students 


Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra 

The teaching m the AI \ end M Sc stages must bo quite free In the existing 
system this js not attainable 

The huge overcrowding in postgraduate classes must bo prevented The great 
bulk of our post graduate students studies for the M A and M Sc degrees as a matter 
of 80C10 economic necessity It is desirable that only those students who are genuinely 
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Maihlanobis, Pb\santi CiivuDR<— comW — MAurAB, 'Ihe Hon’blc Sir Bijay Chamd 


interosted in advcinccd work should oniol foi post graduate woik But wo aritficial 
incchanism would secure this • 

At present, there arc jour chief classes of students who attend M A classes — 

(а) Those who do so merely m ordei to increase then qualilications foi securing non- 

academic posts It blioukl he posbible to diveit the whole of tins class by the 
provision of suitable specific education in the chief vocational subjects 

(б) Those who want the M A or M Sc desnoe in oi dor to secure higher fiosts in the 

secondaiy schooU Adequate provision for piotessional tiaiiung in te.xoliing 
sliould relieve consideiably the congestion due to this class But a ceitain 
proportion ot post grxdu ite students miy be iccruited tiom this cl iss 

(c) Those who want to take up academic weik in the University as loctuiois and 

professors 

(d) Those who are mteicfatod in resexrch woik oi adv meed studj for its own sake 

Post giaduxte tcxclnng should bo shaped to meet the spocul uipuroinuits of 
the two last mentioned classes only, xnd for tliq^c people full academic iicodom of teaching 
iiid of study lb ossenti il 

Itebcaich ships aie uigontly neccssiiy In ovciv univoi'-jdiy such endowincnls 

form the niulcus of ill adv meed woik It is i mittei ol tcoiiomu necessity for most 
people to begin to eain at leist i put ol then li\ing inline tli itoly after hii/Sip ^ 
u iiveisity education Iho Uiuveisily (jougicss ol P)l^ u is il iiost ol iin miiuoiis opinion 
that a*kquite piovision of sclioKi ships, stipe ids and gi uits is the only olTccUvo imthod 
avulablo tor the oiguiisition ot icst vich woik lu our Umvoisitv t u ic is si luoly my 
pioMsion ioi this At tlu picsint tunc, bi hoi u ships aic uigenily nocessaiy loi th;''L 
students who liavo hinshed tin it M A uid AI Sc eouiscs 

In this connection, it s lould bo icncnbcrcd tint, in awuduig such useuch scliohi- 
ships the degrte of success in any c\ iiniiiitioii should n A be the only ciituioa 

My own cxpciicucc in thi physics dcpaitincnt lias been tint olb( n the stiulciit who 
lops the class list ill tli( iM Sc is th mist suitibh man foi ic ivmg the u '>o iicli 
>iclioUiship In awirdiiig Kscaich s(hoUi'>hips the jiilgnunt ot the ictuil tutoi ot 
tin cmdulitc should b ic Lii. L njxm to i gu it i evt iit Itnn th < \ i uni u ion losults 

It Is ilbc dcsii iblu th it sonii sc hum should b^ duviso I toi utdiMiig gi liu lU stii h nls 
( k mean paitu ulaily those who ln\( tik nth u aM V oi M *> d gt ) in tlio t lulling 
Woik ot the Uftiviisity In this w i> it would bi jios^jiblo loi students to ciia sojiu thing 
and, it the sim^i time, to go on with mdcp tide iit lose uch woik 

k The e \ibting system must b». i ulic ill> c hangi d if it is c msieh le d dcsii iblc to cncoui ig( 
rcse lie h wenk I uu very stiongly ot opinion th it thu litlk icsu lu li now genng on is not 
bcf lusc of, but wh( lly ui sjntu ot the existing syst iix ot uislru. tioii In tict, it is sui- 
piisiiig md giatifymg to had tint e\cn so much is being doiK 


Maiiiau, The Ilon’ble Sii Bijay Chand 

Thcie should be a paper in the M A and M Sc cxaiiii nations on Indian probloinb 
relevant to each subject, and scholarships should bo given to the most successful 
candidates for carrying on researches m their respective subjects for some ycais after 
passing the M A or M Sc examination But nothing shoit of genuine intellectual 
curiosity can give the desired effect in the study of tlieso problciiis Prizes and 
scholarships are simply the means to carry out individual desires, and more paiticularly 
so iq the case of those who, in spite of their desire to investigate these matters, 
aie prevented from doing so owing to pecuniary difficulties In every case, howevei, 
the prime-mover is the will or curiosity to know I do not think that the existing 
system of education crciites and developes this cqnosity Students are tangnt 
simply to answer the questions of the University, and they generally aim at obtaining 
a university degree so that they may qualify themselves for some appointment or 
other Nothing beyond this seems to be in their view except the case of rare 
individuals who, irrespective of any academic influence, have an inborn taste lor such 
(studies 
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QUESTION 16 


Maitra, Akshay Kumar — ^Maitra, Gopal Chanpra— -Maitra, Herambachakdra — 
Matumdak, Panchanan— Majumder, Karlndrakumar— Mascod, Syed Ross 


< Maitra, A&shay Kumar 

For the encouragement and stimulation of independent investigation mto Indian 
problems among the alu nni of the University I should recommend fellowsliips, stipends, 
and pensions The chief root of such work must ncccssanly be the existence of i;videspread 
and genuine intellectual curiosity among students Such curiosity cannot, however, 
be adequately roused in them so long as teaching remains subordinated to examination, 
producing an inevitable iiitelloctual uicrtia Sustained intellectual curiosity leads to 
investigation and discovery But such curiosity cannot, at present, be roused in 
students because they can ill afford to devote their time to any work which will not be 
immediately fruitful It cannot bo roused in after years when they take part in the 
battle of life with an mcvitable intellcx?tual dyspepsia due to unassimilated traming in 
the University Those Indian graduates who are cvcoptions go only to prove the general 
rule Their services should be rccognisc^d and utilised for the advancement of learning, 
which should not only be the formal, but 'also the actual, motto of the University 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra 

Chairs for original resell ch may bo founded to which scholars who have done ^ome 
original w ork m their subjects should be appointed These professors should be Associated 
in their work with some advanced students who, ui their professor’s opinion, are capable 
of independent investigation 

iJuo encouragement should be given to the membeis of the teaching staff of the 
affiliated colleges who have proved their aptitude for research work This cncouiigc- 
ment may take the form of suitable i emuueration to ensure professors sufficient leisure 
for tluir work 


Maitra, Herambachandra 

It must be admitted that genuine intellectual curiosity” is confined to a veiy 
limited number of our students In order to promote it we require a much wider 
spread of education, the crovtion of a hrgo number of research schohrships by the 
University, and a liberal rocognitioii of merit by Govoiiimcnt and by the Univoisitv 


Majumdar, Panchanan 

I think State scholarships and stipends should be allotted for the purpose Cuiios 
ity IS, no doubt, a chief factor, but some further mducements are necessary 
It does not do it adequately 


Majumder, Narendrakumar 

The existing system doc'S not create oi soe]» to develope, the taste for an inde- 
pendent investigation into Indian problems The ideal is attainable not before courses 
are reorganised and books recommended with an eye to the satisfaction of local, 
legional, and national needs and requirements 


Masood, Syed Ross 

♦ 

The award of pri7es and scholarships to those whose independent work is a real 
contribution to our knowledge 
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MAlNABDiThoHon’blcMr U J — MiaBA,TheHoii’bleBail!kIiUiNi>BA Cimddba, 
Bahadur — ^M itka, Ram Chakan— Mittek, Dr BwALKANAin 


Maynabd, The Hon’ble H. J 

Intellectual curiosity is like physical hunger It does not exist for the overfed or 
even for the overtued The teacher is tiied, and the pupil is tired and the latter, who 
hears 20 — 26 lectures a week is gorged to repletion, even before the final process of cram 
mmg his notes and his text books (which takes place for a month or more under all e^cs 
in the public gardens of Lahore) is undertaken Komo peace, some Itisuie, some contact 
between the inttiested mind of the teacher and the interested nnnd of the student are 
necessaiy to create the atmosphere m which mtellectual curiosity fiouiishcs 

In my answei to question 1 I have mdicated what seem to bo the first condition of a 
change for the bcttci , diftcrentiation, with a bctici kind of teaching for the moie able, 
a less overwhelming syllabus for the pass man, and the result lut mcicaso of ficcdom and 
interest for the teachei 

As noted in the ansiiei to question 7 icsearch is in progress at the Agiicultuial 
College of Lyallpur (which is now being affiliated) It is also in progress m the King 
Edward Medical College and, in some meaaun also, m the Biologic il Depaitnicnt of tho 
Goveinment College, Lahoic, vvheie the pxofessoi of zoology^as founded something 
very like a real school of enquiiy in a paiticiilai branch and the professor of botany has a 
reputation whic h extends outside of India In igritulture, and piobably^lso ir .'liiaine, 
tl^ Government dejiartmeiils concerned can be trusted to see that theio is Icisiiro and 
opportunity for lesearch but not necessanly that the student sees and follows the 
piocess With the matenils available m the Punjab it ought to be jiossiblc to do some- 
thing for research in Indian history and archaology and, laUi on, foi ongiiieciing, paiti- 
cularly m connection with hydraulic®, of which om gicat canal systems furnish abundint 
illustration Without havmg any definite progiammc in my mind (beyond the idea of seme 
further development oi improvement of the tlesis as i qualification foi ccitain degrees) 
I ihmk it IS the function of the University to see that study should become in a less dcgjco 
mere acquisition, and m a gie itei degree research and original work But outside of a fe w 
institutions wc piobably have not as yet the right spirit in oui teachers, with whom the 
tradition of memoiisiiig, as the solo source of knowledge, is still all powciful The cle 
velopment of the Univeisily on its scientific sieh f 7 , by tho afliliation of the agrimltui- 
al college, ^ems to me full of hope, and I would endeavoin to inspire the student by 
bunging, as visitois* oi occasional lecturers to the University, men (paiticularly Indians) 
who have bo n successful 111 research 


Mitka, The Hon’ble Rai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur 

Post-graduate education is necessary Experts from foreign lountries should be 
appointed to guide students in making investigations Mining should be taught 


Ram Chaean 

The existing system is not adequate to create any intellectual curiosity 
among students But, should all the branches of study he centred in tho same 
area, and students meet m the common room or open yard in clubs, etc , a wide 
Rnread and genuine curiosity may be the result 


Mittee, Dr Dwaekanath 

Chairs and research scholarships should be endowed by the University for the 
encouragement and stimulation of mdependpnt investigation into Indian and other 
problems among the students of the University and, m making liominations for these 


* 0 0r , to deliver tho annual oonvocation address 
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QUESTION 16. 


MiTTKB.Dr D (urABKANATH— coreld —MiTrBE, The Hon’bleMr Peovash Chvndbb — 
Mohammad, Dr Wali — ^Mukbbjee, Adhae Chahdba 


chairs, preference should be given to the alumni of the Umversity To this end 
students in the colleges shoul^ have their attention directed to tiie observation of the 
conditions prevailing in the country — economic, social, sanitary, or hygienic — so that 
after they have finished their general education a genuine intellectual curiosity may 
easily be aroused in them to pursue mvestigationa m those subjects or problems for 
\i^hich they might evince a natural aptitude What is required, in particular, is that 
they should be impressed at an early stage of their career with the importance of the 
problems 1 hold that the chief root of such work must be the existence of a wide- 
spread and genuine intellectual curiosity amongst students The existing system is 
just beginning to create and develope such curiosity 


MiTfER, The Hon’ble Mr Provash Chunder 

I would grant fellowships or research scholarships to the best students after they 
have completed their post graduate studies I would also insist upon their publishing 
the results of their investigations 

Tes, the existence of a widespread and genume mtellectual curiosity is the chief 

lootf-* 

No, the existing system docs not create nor develope such curiosity because mainly 
uf the mixing up of different types 


Mohammad, Dr Wali 

The chief causes of the absence of genuine mtellectual curiosity among Indian 
students are to be found m the scarcity of really able and good teachers capable of in 
spiring tho r pupils, in the tyranny of examination by external agencies, in the lack of 
good libraries and lalioratones, and, above all, in the absence of freedom of teaching and 
the freedom of learning The rigid, lift less, and wooden system of our universities 
loaves no loom to an original teacher to found a school of thought or a school of research 
As said above, political and social reasons also stind m tlie way of stimulating inde 
pendent investigation So long as the universities are dominated by racial quarrels or 
by sectarian and jxihtical \iews search for truth becomes a misnomer What is a uni- 
versity if it 18 not perraoatod by a deep respo^'t for a free and independent conviction ? 
There can be no academic fioedom if tho inquiring mind is restrained from investigating 
those principles which are declared to be beyond the range of disoussion as foimmg tlie 
foundation of the political, social, and religious organisation 

As an example, it may be mentioned tliat the study of Indian economics and hist ry 
offers vast and iich fields of research The moniont such studies are undertaken either 
the prestige of a certain cl iss is threatened, or tlio religious feelings of a community aie 
huit In Bcientifio investigations not even the professors of Government colleges are 
ever called upon to undertake some investigatioia lU which the State may bo interested 

When tho defects mentioned above have boon removed it would bo found necessary 
to endow a large number of resoarch studentships and create fellowships Special grants 
should be made for investigations in the various subjects, and every encouragement given 
to an original woiker 


Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra. 

The University should mstituto fellowships and research scholarships for the purpose. 
Yes I 

No , the existing system rather kills it 
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Mukerjee, Dr Adityanath— Mukkrjee, Buoy Gopal — Mukprjee, Kadhaeamal. 


Mukerjee, Dr Adityanath 

There can be no encouragement and stimulation of mdopondont investigation 
among the alumiu of the University unless suitable fields of employment be widened to 
provide some scope for their ambition 1 would, therefoie, recommend that the superior 
branches of the public seivices,the services on which Government can exercise sufficient 
•contiobbe opened up to the most brilliant and capable graduates of our universitus 
8uch services should include the ( ngmccrmg and electrical departments of Railways 
and Telegraphs, Government and the Mercantile Marine, the Forest Department, 
the Archaeological Depaitment, the Departments of Mining and Geological Suivoy, of 
Sanitation, Pubhc Health and Civil Hospital, the Vetermary Depaitment, and the like. 

Our universities should, at the same time, be made self contained in the sense that, 
ordinarily, our graduates will not be expected to proceed to a foreign university to * com- 
plete ’ their education Atpiesent, a value — often fictitious — is attached to degrees oi 
cjualifications, not for thou intrinsic worth — for nobody thinks it m'cessary to sciutmi'^e 
them — but solely because they aio foreign This is most deplorable as it casts au un 
deserved slur on the local iinivcisities Unless the st itus and^ignity of tlu umveisi 
tics be raised and assured, and the timidity of their alumni thus removed, independent 
investigations would not be readily forthcoming, for such woiks aio, asjocal prodtvts, 
brajidcd with an mfetior maik 

This reply may kindly be it id along with that to question 1 


Mukerjee, Buoy Gopal 

Jf there IS not much intellectual cunosity in actual evidence m Bengal it is not 
the existmg system that IS at fault In order (hat this curiosity may operate as a 
powerful incentive to puiist iking icseirch it is esscntiilly necessary Ihit theie sliould 
be a sufhcieiii nunibci of fellowships ittaohcxl to tho Univcisify to which, from an 
eiily stage^of then ciiecr, some of its most piomising students might look forward is 
a means of freeing till nisei ves from tho oidinary ems and anxidies of life While 
going thiough a couihoof general instrmtioii they might then come giadually to a light 
decision about their future lino of action and, iccuidnig is they would dcvclo|je a spcciil 
aptitude foi it, they might keep it stexdily in view and specialise foi it at the final 
sUgo of their academic cireer 


Mukerjee, Radhakamal 

One of the most unfortunate features of the present system is that, whcthci in the 
piirnary, secondary, or collegiate stage local and regions I interests and problems 
are always rclegatecl to the hackgrourd Students arc si ufTed wilh abstiact 1h coins 
wdiich have seldom my rcfcicnco to Indian facts and conditions with the result that life 
and its mterests are subordmated to books and abstractions Thus, learning ceases to bo 
an enjoyment, and education becomes irtificial and futile In the preparation of the 
syllabus, and in the selection of text books the colleges should bo c ireful m cnipliasising 
an mdependent mtcrpretation of Indian facts ancl conditions unbiassed by any pre 
conceived theoiies Futile specialisms and barren abstractions are holding tho held 
to day in a system of education which has completely isolated itself from the needs and 
problems of life Nothmgless than a complete revolution of the courses and syllabuses 
will lead to the reunion of regional and educational interests, without which education, 
at best, IS a soul killing drudgery, mhibiting genume intellectual curiosity in the pur- 
suit of empty and formal abstractions 
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QUESTION IG 


MuKLRJI, SaTI’-H CHANDtli — MlKHERJIF, J3. 


Mukerji, Satish Chandra 

The existing system of education piaotically kills even the natural curiosity < t 
students This curiosity should bo developed m the mmds of students from their school 
da\s onwards by the teachers mviting them to study the town or the village in which 
the\ live Students should be encouraged to make their own observations and draw 
the things that they see Thus, they will practically write tlicir own books, the teacher, 
as w 1 11 as th e pi inted books, serving as mere guides ( In this connect ion, it must be observed 
that such text-books for Indian students remain to be written ) Then, again, when arith- 
metic IS taught problems set for solution will bo taken Irom actual conimcico and the 
oiciyday world of students The course in mathematics too, should be made very 
cas\ for generil students Much of the natural mterest felt by students in leamuig a 
language is spoiled by the tanlty methods of teachmg now m vogue in our schools and 
(an be, on theother hand, me leased, yielding remarkable results in the student s progress 
if the modern direct method of teaching languages is introduced 

Then, occasional tours, walking tours, as well as railwivtouis should bo arranged by 
students, under the g-iidanco of teachers who will see to it that students study the 
new places with reference to their gcogi aphy and lnstor> , as w cll as the men and Aanners of 
those places In and about Calcutt i there are many public mstiiutions like the Indian 
Tilnseum and many mills and factories whuh should be visited by students under* the 
suporviaon of tcacheis 


Mukherjee, B 

The followmg steps may bo suggested — 

(a) Provision of adequate sc hoki ships At piesent, both the amount of scholai- 

ships and their numbci arc limited Thcie are more scholarships available 
in science subjects than in arts subjects Tlie problem is esscntialU 
one of fnd'»'g an adeejuate supply of money The icccnt endowments ot 
Sir Tarak Nith T’xlit in d Sir Rash Rchxiv Cdiose hci\e done » much to in- 
cicise the nuinbci of schol irsliips available m science subjects 

{h) The recognition of a c]«iim cither to appiintmenl oi to piomotion m the Go 
\ernmcnt cdue itionil stivicc in the case ol those who cm successfully con 
duct or conclude independent Kscirohf nr investigations A research 
scholarship ought leally to end iii a piotc^soiship 

(c) The transfci of Go\cniment lesekrch scholarships from tho hands of the 

Director of Ihiblic Inst luc tion to the hands of tho University 

(d) Provision of real facilities foi rescaich m the shape ot books, jourmls, hbraries, 

trn\rllmg allowxnce etc A rescar(*h scholarship is a sort ot a hvmg wage 
to the s( holar — a sort of subsistence allowance — to enable him to live without 
rare duiing the time he is enrying on his researches Now% the amount ot 
scholarship that is ordinarily granted is not \ery grext Proper research 
on the other h ind, demands a heavy outlay m books, journals, reports, 
travelling, etc If the icscarch scholai is to meet all these expenses himself 
he Will have very little left to himself Tho result is that he is compelled to 
Kstiict his outlay on these lines and his woik suffer> 

(e) Each lesoirch scholar should be placed undei the charge of a jrofessor and his 

control over tho scholar ought to be something real and not merely nommal, 
e g , passing the scholarship bill once in tin cc months The iirofessor ought to 
see that the scholar is really working and on right lines 

It 18 certainly true that the chief root of research woik must be the existence of a 
widespread and genuine intellectual curiosity among students, and I have no reason 
to Suppose that the existing system docs not create ind develoje such a curiosity m the* 
minds of able students 
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Mukhlrji, Panchanandas — Murarjcband College, Sylhct — N aik, K G. 


MuKHERJI, PANCHANAlJpAS 

Philosophy, hwtory, and economics on the aits side should be studied and taught 
with special refeience to Indian culture and Indian conditions, special chans should be 
endowed foi investigation and m?tiuction m Indian philosoj)h3% meduv il and modem 
Indian history, Indian economics and administration, and comparatnc study of Indian 
languages and literature 

Scientific investig itions (e q , m commerci il chcnmtiv, scicntilio agiicultuie, etc), 
leading to the development and utilisation of the economic re^^ourecs ol (iidin, should be 
imdcitaken and encouraged on a lirge sc ilc by the rni\tisit\ and GoMinment 

The chief root of such woik lies not only m the existence ol i 'widcspu ad and genuine 
int<]lcptual euiiosity among students, but also m the natnic of tlie help atToided by 
the University m satisfying such curiosity The existing system cicates ind dcvelopcs 
such curiosity to a limited extent onlv The holdets of umve rsitj'' e hairs should be most 
Cdiefully selectea foi it is their enthusiasm winch must infect students and stimulate 
then curiosity , to satisfy tins curiosity agam, the Umversitv should provide the fullest 
facilities for using the lihiaius m ('ulciiiti 


Muiaiichand College, Sylhet 

Post M A scholarships in different subjects should be given Government should 
see that buccessful scliolais get preferential treatment m the matter of employment 
under Government 

The publication of a Research Journal^ embodying results of the most recent 
advances made m other countnes It should contain translations and abstracts from 
French, Italian, and German journals 


Naik, K G 

The Umvoisity tiKS its utmost, with tho fimds at its disposal, to shmulato indo- 
pendcui Jhvostigations m the \aiious bianehes C)f lexiniiig Hut tho offoits are limited 
by fiiianc e Goveinmcnt should come to its he Ip by the est ibhshm* nt of re idciships for 
biilhant gradu ites, and ask them to do further woik Sii T ii ak N ith Paht ind Sir Rash 
Bcharv Ghose rest irch ^chol trships have irucl to fill up tho want, and tho woik clone by 
those scholars is ot no mean Older so far as 1 lull i is come mod Hut the helping hind 
of Government is wanting there too Instc id of wasting a lot of mom y m fioik attempts 
to embrace many subjects imlc pendently these public lovcnuos, if utilised oc onomioally, 
would create a real spirit of independent original research woik Taking the •'Cicnce 
departments of tho Cilcutta University eollegos I miy be allcnvod to point cut that m 
chemistry only Di E Witson at Dacca stiircd up the he irts of htudents to do 
reseaiehts The other Europe in staff directly recruited from England have not, in any 
measurable degree, stimulated inclcpcmlcnt reseai eh Dr P Royoioited a chool of 
chemistry, and ho is a m in of tho pio\ ineial service If wo got first or o\ on second rate 
men, a\e should not giudgo tlie spending of suih laigo sums ( n Government colleges I 
am speaking of chemistiy alone Let it 1 e eloai that ve would nthcr pay double tho 
price, or moie than that, for •‘Ccuring e\ on one man of tho type of Piofcssor J H Cohen or 
Professor Soddy If first or second rate men are not available it is mm h be iter to econo 
mise the lavish expenditure in Government colleges and st irt readerships under tho one 
or two really able men m chemistry in tho Univc rsity and man tho colleges, like those at 
Cuttack and elsewhere, with t rovincial people 

So far as science subjects are concerned I would establish an mstitute of scicneo 
composed of the best men of the Univci sity, who would form a board and docielo to admit 
biilliant graduates as fellows of the institute only after a very elifficult examination or 
a really good piece of research work Tho institute may be on rao lines of the Institute 
of Chemistry 
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QUESTION 16 . 


Naik, E G --loM — Nanjundayva, H V — Nbogi, Dr P 


The spirit of independent investigation would fast develope if school organisations 
provide nature lessons and excu|;sions outside to create ruriosity and develope powers 
of observation and inference 


Nanjundayya, H V 

The courses in the University should be brough into more intimate relation 
with actual Indian conditions and Indian and other problems In the domain of 
arts (or humanities) more attention should be paid to the study of Indian 1 istory, econo* 
mics as apphed to Indian conditions, \ ohtics of England and India, and Indian litera 
ture Indian jhilosophy should be studied with at least as much zeal as Greek and 
Roman philosophy 

Similarly, in the sphere of the sciences special attention should be directed to Indian 
needs 

Genuine intellectual cuiiosit^ must, of course, e\ibt, and it should be stimulated much 
more than is done under the present system 


Neogi, Dr P 

I 

I have already pointed out, whilst answering question 1, that the principal reason 
why the present system of unnersity education has failed arouse a spirit of research 
work IS that research work has never been, until lately, recognised either as a legiti 
mate duty of every piofessor or as tho highest sort of attamment that a graduate may 
aspire to Tho stops to be taken with a view to improve tlio situation would be of 
two kinds — 

(a) Steps with respect to (ollcgi teachers 

{b) Steps with icspect to students 

(a) With respeU to college teachers — 

(i) It should defimtely he acknowledged hy the Univemtyy the Qovenimenty and the college 
authorities that research work is as much a legitimate duty of every frofessor as 
teaching work — Hitheito research work h is been regarded either as a fad oi a 
limclrance dctiimeiital to the interests of tcachmg, with the lesult that the 
colleges have mostly degenerated into so many machmes for passmg students 
m university examinations 

(n) Piofessors of science who have to work in laboratories for research work should he 
regarded as “ half ” professors and he given routine work of not more than eight 
hour 8 in the week so that they have enough leisure for actual manual work 
The University inspectors of colleges sliould bo definitely mstructed to see 
that this rule is strictly obser\ed by the college authorities by tho appoint 
meat of the necessary additional staif 

(m) In the case of new vacancies in colleges preference should always bo given to 
those who liave alieady shown some capacity for lesearch work, such as le 
search scholais, Premchand Roychand scholars, doctorSp and Gnffith memo- 
rial ptizomCn As it IS expected that the prospects of the educational services 
will be impioved in the near future I hope it will not be difficult to attract 
them to educational work en hloCy at least m Government colleges If this 
rule be strictly observed I am conhdent that the tone of at least (Soverni 
ment ( olleges will surely be raised in the near future 

(iv) If any professor in a niofussil Go\ernment college who is engaged in research 
work finds that he will bo more useful in Calcutta or other centres offermg 
facilities for research work, such as libraries, laboratories, museums, etc , he 
should, on his own application, be transferred to such centres, as ti is ohtt 
ously unwise in the best interests of education to allow such pet sons to stagnate 
in the mofussil 
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Neoci, 1>p P — North Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Bangpui—PAi, The 
Hon’ble Hdi Radha Chaban, Bahadur 


(v) The Government or the University should start a fund from \(hich allowances 

should be given to competent workers for the purpose of defraying incidental 
expenses in research work, such as apparatus, special requirements, etc 

(vi) The Department of Geolosieal Survey, Zoological Department, Botanical 

Depxrtmont, Tngoiioniptrical Survey, Agricultural Department, and other 
learned departments of the Government of India where research work alone 
IS done are at present, almost wholly manned, so far as higher work is con- 
cerned, by European graduates The resulthas been that, owing to the lack 
of opportunities, research work in the higher departments of geology, botany, 
zoology, agriculture etc by Indians is non CMstent In future, the higher 
officers of these departments should be liberally recruited from Indian 
graduates 

(6) H %ih respect to students — 

(i) The proposed system of appomtinent of professors with research qualifications 

in all colleges teaching undergraduate and graduate classes will ccrtainl} 
have a benehcent effect on students None can inspireastudentfor re- 
search work excepting one who is himself actuated hifthat inspiration 

(ii) The number of research scholarships of RlOO per mensem granted for three 

years to M A *s and M So ’s by the Government of Bengal should be raised 
from ten to twenty five The foundation of this system of research cholar 
ships has been an epoch-making event m the history of research w ork m 
Bengal I have myself been a research scholar and can jiersonally testify to- 
the fact that thico years’ probation in research woik under a com 
potent professor makes all the difference between two M A ’s or M Sc *p, 
one of whom has not got that training and the other has been fortunate 
in getting it It is to be remembered that a research worker is not horn — 
he IS made The fact of the wonderful output of research work la 
Germany is thatdozons of research scholais work under each professor, and 
theonly dogreegranted by the German universities ? iz , the Ph D degree , is 
given on the results of research woik The past results in Bengal sliow 
that most of the research scholars have been doing solid pieces of work 
'especially in cliemistiy, and thoir contributions now adorn the pages of 
European and American ]ournals The number of scholarships at present, 
however, is small specially on the science side, and should be raised at least 
to twenty hvo so tliat a large numbei of such scholars may be trained up for 
the future educational work of the country 


North Bengal Zammdars’ Association, Bangpur. 

Encouragement should bo given in the shape of a numbei of substantial special 
•scholarships and by giving them access to well aiipointed hhiancs and laboi atones 
Ye**, students have developed such a euiiosity, and the creation of a number of 
scholarships will attract more to the line 

The existmg system does not sufficiently create and develoj e such curiosity 


Pal, The Hon’ble Rai Radha Charan, Bahadur 

By the grant of scholarships, the continuance of which would| bo subject to satis- 
factory results, a genuine mteUectual craving for knowledge for its own sake is, of course, 
essential The existmg system certainly does not tend to developo such curiosity 
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QussnoK 16 


Paba\jp7E« TheHon’ble Mr R P — Rahim^ The Hon’ble Mb. Justice Abdub — ^Ray, 

JooES Chandra — 


PARzVNjrYE, The Hon’ble Mr R P 

I do not think that thoic is a want of gcnumo curiosity among students There 
are several such everywhere, but there arc no opportunities foi them, and very httlo encour- 
agement to those, that do some work Time is no educated class m ith an amount of leisure 
and private means and «ill Indian students hive to work for their living immediitely 
after gra<luation No time is left them foiT iiidepi ndent enquiry If the universities 
were to encourage invc stigatois by small giauis to pay the cvpenses of such investigations, 
if theio were a large number of scholarshijis witli only a small amount of teaching woik, 
and if some lecognition in the shape of an honoiaiy degieo or leetuicships woit given 
I think mo e original work will bo turned out Colleges ilso should be encouraged to 
allow the members of tlicir staff to do woik of this kind In all those matters the question 
of funds is almost the lust that faces one ic» vc ly few cDllcgcs c in afford to pay a lecturer 
his full salary for a portion of his time 


Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Abdur 

The Indian student, like any othci student, start*- with considc rablo gonuiiu iii- 
icllectual curiosity as anyone who re illy knows Indian childiou must admit It is tiiic 
at the same time, that that cuiiosity is, m minv cases, gradually killed m the schools iiid 
the coltgcs The responsibility lies entirely with the system and the teachers There 
no very few teachers who think it their business to understand tho student, to help 
III the opening of his mind, and to encourage its e xpausion It is also a most uiifor 
Innate fact that the le is a complete lack of uiieli istanclmg and sympathy between 
some teachers and their ‘students Then, then is veiy htllo m the present suiioundmgs 
ed a student’s life to stimulate his inboin mtelkctual curiosity, on the othei hind, 
there IS a gre\t eleal to deaden it U’urthei, the expansion of intellectual emiosity 
m children must also depend upon the giowih ot edueatidn m tho commiiiiity for 
children’s eigeiuo‘'S to k \iii will be i neouragid only in an educated home ,It will he 
harmful to the cause of highci education m the ceiuntry if, m the pioe ess of impiovmg 
it, anything shoulel be done to curtail its sphere Impioyement of tho type of education 
should, theiefoie, go hand m hand with increi^if m the number of the educated 


Ray, Joofs Chandra 


The existing system does not erexte, noi can it develop , intellectual curiosity mainly 
on account of tho rigidity of the examination system Independent in\ estigation le 
•quires time and lreedom*from th< trammels of loutinc woik according to a course pres 
enbed for all A school or college cannot grow and become a livmg institution where 
almost every detail is chalked out by another I ulmit the iipcd of general courses proj 
cubed for all but, when an examiiici sets questions from a text book only he necessarily 
limits the freedom implied in independent icsoarch This remark is not true for, nor 
applicable to, all subjects For the M A and M Sc more latitude is certainly allowed 
to students and teachers , but there is a direct encouragement to memory work, 
inasmuch as exammees are not allowed to consult books at tho tune of examination 
The stock of knowledge has alwa3^s to bo carried in the biain ui caskets of memory This 
IS hard work to accomphsh now, and there is hardly any necessity for revertmg to tlie 
old Indian method either for trammg or for learning A student must possess general 
knowledge of tho subject of his study, but need not memorise the details The sugges- 
tion made will afford ' elief to students and gue them time for mdependent research 
and thought 
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Ray, Manm4.thanath — R v\,Sir P C — R \y, Sak at Chandra — Ray, Satis Chandra — 
Roy, The Hoii’ble Babu »Suri?ndra Naiu 


Ray, Manmathanath 

Foi the encourxgeracut and ^tiinulaiion of independent investigation into Indian 
and other problems among tlio aluimu of the University the courses toi tJu ^'iffe ont 
departiiHiits cf ^-tudv sljould be filmed with due legard to sueh problems Such intel- 
lectual curiosity is to be roused not nforcly bv the pioper framing of courses, but also by 
the creation of I esciK h foi scholai ^hips and piizc® The cxistmg mechanical system 
does not create iiid deicloje (unositv 


Ray, Sir P C 


Yes, I think that tin (hid loot of such Moik must be the (\istcncc of a wide- 
spread and genuine intellectual curiosity among tlu dluinni of the University 


Ray, Sarat Chandra 

The 111 st step towaids the encouragement and stimulition of independent investi- 
gation is as follows — 

(a) Foundation of special lifelong scholarships 

(b) Absolute immumty fiom all rcstiictions m the matte i of education m foreign 

countiies 

(c) Facihtus to be given by Govciumeiit foi cuiMiig on such mvcstigatiori 

whenever ncctssai^ 

There is, at present, such cuiiosity among students, but foi pecuniaiy want they 
are compelled to give up their ideas Yes , tho existing system enates anddevclopes 
such curiosity 


U\Y, Svtis Chandr\ 

I confess that the oxistmg system docs not create and devclope a spiiit of cunosity 
among the alumm of the Univeisity, and that a widespiood ami genuine inielleetual 
curiosity does not exist m this country One oi the causes of this lack of intellectual 
curiosity is that mentioned iii aiiswei to question 2, viz , the want of a genuine 
fechng among young men that they are an integral part of tne “ State ”, and aio working 
for the State This feeling cannot be created and fosteied so long as the de facto 
State IS not identihed with the de o'ure State and remains divorced fiom the life and 
sentiments of the people Up to this time, the dr /ac/o State has exercised a good type 
of paternal government, and has icguJated all important mattcis affecting tho life and 
well being of tho people, with the inevitable result that the spirit of independent action 
has been lost Until the alumm begin to fe 1 a real interest and porticip ite m tho highest 
field of activities of the St ito, and their work is valued according to the point of 
view of the traditions and civilisation of the people of the country, there is no hope of 
the creation and development of such an intellectual curiosity is is refened to in the 
q^ucstion It is an extiemciy uphill and artificial oxeiciso of the intelhitual faculties to 
work m one’s own country accoidmg to strange methods, in a strange language, in a 
strapgo field, and with a strange angle of vision 


Roy, Tlie Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath 

1 would recommend, for the encouragement and stimulation 4 independent m» 
vestigation mto Inchan and other problems among the alumni of the Umversit> that 
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QUESTION 10 


Roy, The Hoii’ble Babu Subendba Nath — Rudra, S K— JSahay, Rai Baba* 

dur Bhaovaii — feANYAL, Aisikama — S4PRU, The Hon’ble Dr Tbj Bahadur — 
Sakkar Buoy Kumar 


research scholarships be given to meritorious students, and that their services be 
utilised in the de\ elopment of tbo industiies ot the country 

1 do not hold that the chie^ root of such work must be the existence of a widespiead 
and genuine intellectual curiosity of students 

I do not consider that the existmg system creates and developes sue i curi9Sity 


Rudba, S K 

Institution of fellowships, research scholarships, and travelling fellowships 
The creation of these would stimulate interest in studies, and cuiiosity also At 
present there is such little scope for students that the absence of interest and 
curiosity is not to be wondered at 


S All AY, Rai Bahadur Bhagvapi 

For this purpose I would rehevo the IJmversity of the men who go to it prune* r ly 
for earning a living and this, I consider, the only condition of independent investigation,, 
as well as of croatmg and developing a genuine intellectual cunosiiy 


Sanyal, Nisikant\ 

Intellectual curiosity can only grow in a favourable, i e , progressive environment. 
Great aduevements m any liold of Indian ontcrpiise might stiniulato such curiosity It 
also requires for its growtli a peifcctly fr e atmosplu re 


Sapbu, The Hon’ble Di Tej Bahadur 

I agree that the chief root of independent investigation m Indian and other 
problems must be the existence of a widespread and genuine intellectual curiosity 
among students, and 1 also think that tin existing system docs not create and developo 
such curiosity The best of our students drift into law or pubhc services There 
IS very little scope for really talented Indians m the Educational Department, and 
such desire as there may be among soma of our students who are inclined to pursue 
a course of investigation is repressed by the fact that they know that umverBities 
do not, and cannot, as they are constituted at present, afford sufficient opportunities 
to them for the cultivation of a spirit of investigation or research I also think that 
the constitution of the Indian educational service has, to a great extent, retarded 
the growth of such a spirit I do not see any reason why educational experts should 
be formed into a Government service To my mind, universities in India should 
have their professors, lecturers, and tutors just as English universities have I 
would also institute a certain number of fellowships to attract talented young men 
It IS in this wav that I would stimulate genuine intellectual curiosity among students 
So long as the best of our young men know that they can only play a secondary, and 
a subordinate, part in the educational institutions of their own country, as against 
English graduates, many of whom are by no means men of outstanding ment, I think 
it IS vain to expect that the best of our young men should feel drawn to academic 
interests after they have taken their degrees in their universities 


Sarkar, Bejoy Kumar 

The spirit of enquiry and independent thinking should be fostered from the veiy' 
begmnmg of a student’s career This will automatically help to create and developo 
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Sarkar, Bejoy Kumar— —Sarkar, Gopal Chandra— Sarkar, Kalipada- 

Sastri, Kokileswar, Viflynratna 


intellectual curiosity among students Though inteUeotual curiosity cannot be 
properly said to be the chief cause of original woik it is certainly one of the helpful condi- 
tions for such work The othci causes \^hich may lead to sucli independent investiga- 
tions are love of work foi its oan sake, for name, or social service The habit, training, 
and capacity for such woik arc aiso Jielpful conditions towards this end , and they may 
be developed amongst the Univcisity dumni by a well devised system of teachmg and 
examination It is needless to mention that the existing system does neither develope 
the curiosity, the habit, nor the power for such work 

I suggest the following steps for the encouragement and stimulation of such investiga- 
tion among the alumni — 

(a) The system of dictating notes should bo stopped Students must bo made 

to read and prepaie their own notes This suggested change would develope 
in students powers of sustamed work, concentration, and discrimination 
Instead of remaining passive note takeis, as they are at present, they will 
become active listcneis and followers of a subject This w ill ha\ c both a moral 
and mental effect on students — amoral, because of the satisfaction of having 
themselves done their woik and the joy derived from the success of their own 
cfloits , and mental, because of the tiaining and disCipline of their intellect 
dm to active mental extici®o 

(b) A much greater degree of attintion should be given to talks and mscussions than 

at present Students should be made to take a laigtr pait in these The 
teacher should mainly regulate these di'^cu^sjons m the light of facts and logic, 
find out the shoitcoraings of students, try to excite their mquisitive- 
ntss, and tram their judgment 

(c) Students should be mad( to prepare special topics on a subject and submit 

written lepoit*^ This would tiain the m to collect, sift, and arrange materials 
This work may be tluoietical as well as jiraetical The student may be rc- 
quiied, for inst«ince, to wiite an es<iayon‘‘ The History of the Dutch East India 
(’ompany ”, oi submit a icport on the conditions of labour, say, in the fac- 
toiicsof Messrs Burn and Co There are hundreds of Inclian problems to 
which the attention and intenst of post graduate students may bo drawn 
To cnsuic leal woik in tins line maiks should bo allotted to these papers and 
thby should partly count towards the degree 

(d) The teacher should have a maximum of fiecdom m the teaching and examina- 

tion of his students 


Sarkar, Gopal Chandri 

Original work by the alumni of the University may be encouraged by founding 
special scholarships and fellowships tenable m the colleges where such work may be 
earned on The existing system does not offer much oncouragomont to independent 
work, neither docs it cieate a genuine intellectual curiosity among students 


SlRKAR, KaT^IPAHA 

Institution of post graduate scholarships, plus the “ widespread and genuine intel- 
lectual curiosity among students mentioned in the question itself 
JIhe existing system creates and developes this curiosity only partially 


Sastri, Kokileswar, Vidyaratna 

For independent research mto Indian and other subjects thd existing system 
provides the necessary encouragement and stimulation which may be expected m a fuller 
degree from the changes recently mtroduced for *' post graduate ” studies 
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QUESTION 16, 


8astt?i, Rai Raifm^ra Chandra, Bahadur — Sfal, Dr Bratfndranath 


Sastri, IJai Eajenbra Chandra, Bahadw 

I would advocate the creation of a special department for research work by the 
University, and not merely depend upon the spread of a genuine intellectual curiosity 
among students foi the purpose I would endow opeeial professorships, fellowships and 
prizes for the purpose Something of the kind is being done under the newly created 
system of post graduate teaching, but much remains to be done 


Seal, Dr Brajendranath 

The followmg observations which I mode recently when presiding at a university 
lecture on economics will throw light on what is being done by our Indian students 
in the matter of independent investigation into Indian and othei problems in the 
domain of the humanistic and sociologK <il sciences — 

“ The watchword of this new and rising school of Indianists is a corrected and extended 
histonoo com/ arative method as applied to the sociological and the humanistic 
sciences, but this is a mere prcliminaiy to the formation of uni vc rsal sciences m 
these departments which will subsume the intermediate generalisations and 
formulsB, which are apphcable to particular types and regions of culture, in 
principles of umvcrsal scope and validity fiom which it would ho possible by the 
deductive method to dtscend again to tho concrete domain of particulars and 
limiting conditions This school of Tndiamsts has m view two mam objects 
whi(h are closely related to each other From the merely histoiicil standpomt 
itsfclvsto extend the history of culture — philosoyihieal scientific, artistic — by 
jKimtinf out the contribution of India to the growth and development of rivilisa- 
lion This work, if successfully done, will for ever render impossible the 
narrow sectional \icw of human history whiih ignores the lives and life values, 
llic ( xpcriences, of more than half the human raee, the Asiatic peoples and their 
sornl constructions and organisations, whieh are, m essence, not less real and 
significant than the Car eo-Romano Gothic consciousness and its WDrks and 
cxpcjunecs This new historical school will point out the genius-^for social con- 
stiuetions based on communal and synthetic instinct of the Indo Sino Japanese 
civilisations, and will thus make it possible to utilise, in the coming era, the rich 
and complex data for human and social experiments which these Eastern forms 
and ere ations have funiished, and will continue to furnish, to the history of man 
ane) his making But this is only ono half of onrtask Tho greater half of our 
work will he in cicatii g new «-chools of the sociological and humanistic sciences 
— Schools of anthropology, sociology, and economics, of comparative psychology 
and coniyiarative ss&thetics, of comparative religion and comparative philology, 
of compaiative law and juri'-prudcncc, and, bas^ on these, new schools of philo- 
sophy— sciences which will comprehend, m tl eir umversal range and synthetic 
unity, the partially co ordinatcd bodies of prov sional goiw ralisations and bmit- 
ing conditions which go by the name of these sciences to-day in the West, based 
as these are on sectional analysis and an incomplete collection and classification 
of facts It will then be seen that m every science and everv art, m which the 
data ate ( oncemrd with judgments of value end validity, the Indo-Smo Japanese 
consciousnes*^, like every other regional consciousness, m the zones of cultural 
distribution, has still to contribute vital, endunng, pregnant truths, whicL are 
hut conscious formulations cf tho^^e aspects of the umverse-idea which have 
been revealed to this group-mmd from its angle of vision, and have been deeply 
embedded in its unconscious and sub conscious strata 

The Indianists of this new and nsing school ** must be more soientifio and modern than 
tl Of e who are noW in pouiBession of the field, and must cultivate m their mental temper 
and outlcok the sovereign virtues of mtellcKitual thoroughness, honesty, and smeenty, a 
consecration to scientific ends, and a whole hearted devotion to philosophic truth 
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Seal, Dr Bbajenrhanath— con<(Z — Sen, Peak Haui— Sen, Dr S K— Sen, SmiA 
Kumar— Sen Gupta, l>i Naris Chandra. 


I may add that these students of culture history are, with one or two exceptions, 
Indian professors connected with the Umversity and its affijated oolleges 

Besides this school of Indianists we have in Bengal a rising historical school or schools 
dealing with the chronological framework of the histoiy of Bengal and m some cases, of 
Indian history as a whole We have a,ho researches into the history of BengaU liter iture, 
the philology of the Bengab tongue, and the histoi> oi Indian iconogiaphy and architect- 
ure, all those bemg focussed in thico or four chfiteient oiganisations in different parts of 
Bengal, Eastern, Western, and Northern — such as the Calcutta and the D icca Sahitya 
Paiishads and the Varendra Research Society Most of these mvcstigatois are either 
connected with the Umversity and its alhbated mstitutions, or own the University as 
their Alrm Mater 

Tunimg now to science subjects (including mathematics, pure and mixed, for our 
picscnt purpose) I would point to several promising mvcstigatois mto piobLins of mathe- 
matical physics and pure mathematics, connected with cither the post giaduato depart- 
ment of the UriivciMty or with tlio Univci>ity CoDcge of fcJcicnco, and to a laigcr number 
of using Bcngcdi chemists, mostly pupils of Piofossoi 0 Ray The Mithematical 
Society h«ib been vii^ active in ci eating a ci litre of mathematical studies and research in 
and about the Calcutta Umvcisity Its bulletins contain original papers 


Sen, Pran Hari 

Eoi tlio eucouiagciucnt uid stimulation of iiulc pendent luvestig itioii info 
Indian and othei piobleni'? amongst the aliinu a ul the Umvcisity 1 would iccommcnd 
the foundation by Goveinment and piivate individuals ot special lescuch and othei 
scholarships, piizcs, and icwaids consistently with the icsouices of the Umvcisity, and by 
way of incentiveb Thoicisnot the least doubt that the chief loot of buch woiL must be 
the existence ot a widcspiead and genuine intellectual cuiiobity among students, but 
this cuiiosity has to be eieatcd, losteied, developed, and cncouiagcd m a diicet and tangible 
nidiiiici by Oovtrnmcnt, piivaie inelividuals, aiiel iho Uimcibity The existing systein, 
no doubt, doob, uiul iseloing, bomothing tow ai db ci eating and developing bUch curio&ity, 
but voiy much moic remains to bo done 


Sen, Dr S K 

The chief root of the woik must bo the exibteucc of a widobpread and genuine 
intellectual curiosity among student? The existing system docs nothing of the kind 


Sen, Surya Kumar 

f:$onic post graduate scholarbliipH should bo founded foi the ciicomagciuont and 
stimulation of independint invcbfigition mto Indian and other piobknis cinoiig tho 
alumni of the Univcisity Tho Umvcisity <if Calcutta has lately succeeded a good 
deal m creating and developing a widespread and genuine inicUcciual cuixosity m this 
direotlon 


Sen Gupta, Dr Nabes Chandra 

(а) l?he foundation of a large number of research bcholarshij)s in all subjects These 

scholarships have amply justified themselves smeo their foundation 

(б) The institution of a class of teachmg scholars, who should have ample time for 

researches 

(c) Makmg scholarships and teaching a decent paying profession wmch it is not now* 

(d) The removal, as far as possible, of raoial bars to the recognition of merit as 

scholars by appointment to the highest educational appointments* 
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QtrBsnoN 16. 


— __j 

Sun Gupia, Dr Narbs C iandba —^nld — ^Serampore College, S ^raiopore — S ha^p, The 

Hon’ble Mr H ^ 


There is a sufficiently widespread and genuine intellectual curiosity among Indian 
students In the nature of things it is not a thing which you can expect in every student, 
but I think there are quite a good many who have the necessary cuiiosity The system 
of education now in vogue does not offoi sufficient openings foi the satisfaction and guid 
ance of that curiosity There is practically no oxipqrtuiiity for proper tiaimng in research 
work under expert guidance so that every young man who wants to follow a particulai 
line of investigation is left very much to his own resources 

There are two other foctois which help to stunt the dcvclopineiit of the spirit of 
roioaroh There is a remarkable want of openings for a career of scholarslup The man 
who has to earn his hvehhood by Government soivicc or a professional career cannot 
waste much time in original research 

The other factor is the absence of a really critical society of savants for estimating 
the value of researches and stimulating research work Unthinking laudation of work 
of small value, and the want of recogmtion of work of real moiit, have ahke stunted 
the growth of a spirit of research ^J'his dcfieionoy can only bo cured by time The 
development of such loained societies will come with the increase in the numbci of research 
workers and the estabhbhmont ol jiowcrful academics for t esc arch Many such societies 
have made small bcgimnngs 1 should suggest the formation of similar academies foi 
special subjects 


Serampore College, Serampore 

VVe consider that the oxibtmg oxtcinal exammation system in vogue m most of the 
university arrangements lamentably fails to create and devclopo genuine intellectual 
curiosity in the mincU of students The remedy wo suggest is a rt organisation of the 
university system throughout, on principle s aiicady iccogiubod as sound in the initiation 
of the post giaduatc scheme These changes should begin in the schools and be coiisis 
tently applied tliioughout all the stages ot the univcibity couisc There is a vast held 
for the independent iiivostigatiou by Indian giaduitc^ of Indian pioblenib ot the mo&t 
Vikriod charaetei, litciaiy, phiiologic d, roligiou>, economic, histoiical, ethnological, 
scientihc — a hold to a voiy laigo extent clobCcd to wubtoiii woikcis 


Sharp, The Hon^ble Mr H. 

It is eaily to talk of independent invebtigatiou Much spadewoik has yet to be 
done The existence of a widespread and genuine intellectual cunobity is a potent 
factor in such work, for then mind reacts on mind and a stimulating atmosphere is 
cjoattd The trouble is that the existing system docs not develope a widespread 
ourioBity The reasons for this are obvious, the examination system is deadening, 
large numbers of students and small staffs prevent personal intox course between teacher 
and taught, tutorial systems arc weak or non existent, much of the college student’s 
tune is taken up with the laborious remedying of the defects of his school education 
Moreover, early employment is in demand, and the degree or the mastership is 
regfirded as natuially leading to it Iho system does not, however, prevent the 
ddvelopmcnt of the investigating faculty in individual students, though these are 
tew and the development geneiall> comes late 

The fust step to be taken is to encourage this faculty from the earhest stage 
This entails improvement of the school system, laigor staffs in the colleges capable 
of gmUg personal instruction, tutonal methods, and seminars Only by such means 
can truly intellectual frame of mmd be developed at a comparatively early 
stage among large numbers of students If it is not developed early it wall never be 
developed at all For it is inevitable that a majority of students wiU seek employ- 
ment early Itather than see a few picked students proceedmg to original research 
after passing the mastership 1 should prefer that the majority of those who attain the 
degree and then pass out to a profession should do so with a stimulus towards study 
and wholesome reading It is complained that our graduates seldom look at a book 
of general mterest alter leaving college I think the complaint is exaggerated. But 
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S^ABP, The Uon*ble Mr H— con/rf — SHAbTRi, PA^HbPATiNATH— S inha, Ananda- 

KRISHNA — SlNK\, KUMAR MaNINDRA ChANDRA 


mstances of any special lutollectual pursuit among tlio educated classes, though by 
no means wholly absent, are rare The chief thing fb to produce among the whole 
body of students a lasting inte’est in the real pleasures which can bt leaped in leisure 
hours from literature, the pui'-ftit of science, etc 

When this lb accoinplishcd* tl^ result will bq of the utinost value in itself, and 
\^ill also btimulato indepenrlont loseaich Among those who remain on at the 
UniveiRity and also imong piofobbional men Tho local univei&ity \m 11 afford a 
buitablo place of study for the foinui class Fellowships will be loqmicd in India 
A coitaiii nuinboi has aheady been founded, and Uiis form of benefaction is one 
which appeals in India The existence of buch fellows will add to tho intellootual 
amenities of tho Umveisity 


SlIASmi, PASHXJPAlINArH 

Genuine intellectual cuiiosity is not found among the aveiagc run of students 
because tluii chief object is to sec, lire *1 pass 'J’ho Uiuveisity eiiinot develope such 
curiosity unless Government and the people encourage If Government create 
openings of various soits, and if the people cease to be fond of easy courses of life, 
and if btudonts feel sure that there will be spheres of life other than elerkship and tlie 
Iqgal piofession, they will work with greater entliusiasin , and genuine intellectual 
curiosity will not be there wanting 


SlNHA, AnANDAKRISHNA 

Individual cuiiosity w isnevei wanting in Bengal and wo get a good many proofs of 
this in the shape of man^ researches coiiducitd by individual ability anel guidance Bui 
the thing could not hivc been propoily organised on a largo scilo foi want of proper 
oiganiSiition and hnanciil hel]) 

Till late, the system of university education with the stereotyped woik and examina 
tion , did not aftoid any f icility to students to devote their attention to ongmal work 
They weieftoo buby (and still aie now) with the heavy list of text books and examina 
tion to got any time for higher thinking Teachcis were often overworked, 
getting veiy little time to devote to independent investigation The result was that, 
except in a very few ( ascs, studt nts of liUiature and sc lence weie made to pass their life 
with the teaching work only There was no society, no prope r organisation Tho recent 
foimation of the post graduate classes and the Science College is an attempt at organisa 
tion The professors there get sufficient time for original work Bui they (especially 
in the Science College) have gone to the other extreme of not doing teaching work at 
ail Steps should be taken to organise in a better way to afford facilities to students 

Secondly, the etonomio condition of the middle class, from which the largest number 
of alumni is rcciuited stood in the way of independent investigation Tho tightening 
giip of poverty left in them no chxnce of breathing the ealm ui of loscarch work If 
these eager students of the middle class who were anxious to do independent work had 
been somehow placed abo\e daily want (by the grant < f scholarships, honoraria, etc ) 
ongmal work would have progressed more in Bengal To do those things money is 
necessary The Umvcrsity is too poor to meet this ever increasing demand and, unless 
Government and the public come forward, as they have done m tho case of the Bose 
institute, no perceptible progress is possible 


SiNHA, Kumar Manindra Chandra 

Inchan students of brilliance should study their couiitry’l problems There is 
too much of the Westernising of Indian education, causing people to neglect their own 
country and to look to the West for all perfeotion. 


<}uBerltlON Id. 




SiNHA, PANCHA^AN— fcJlECAB, The Hea*bl 3 Sir NI-.'1\TAN— StfOMERbBN, F W — 
8l HRAWARDY, IIaSSAN — THOMSON, Dr DaYIPs 


^SlNHA, FaNCHANAN. 

The appointment of good teaohers is the first requisite of success m this direction 
To attract the best intellects of the country to ednca/iohhl work the emoluments of the 
service must be greatly increased , laigcr freedom must be allowed to teachers, greater 
oppoitumtios of congenial association and woik must be affoided to them , and the fixity 
of their tenure of service must be assured 

The existence of a widespre.id and genuine cuiiosity among students is, undoubtedly 
necessaiy for independent m\(.stigation, but facilities m the shape of scholarships and 
endowments should also be piovided 

llie existing system under which teachers are looked upon as the ‘ reject’ of all the 
• other professions, and teaching to many is only a temporary expedient for lugher things 
can never create nor dev elope this cuiiosity 


Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan 

Prizes, scholarships, medals, etc , should bo founded for this purpose Fuither, 
the results should be publislied under the auspices of the University 

As regards the higher intellectural curiosity (which is the prime mover of researca 
work) the existing system has created and developed it in miny cases, and is developing 
It increasingly, with laiger provisions for facihUes for reseaich 


Sudmersen, i \ W. 

The present system of university education does not produce widespread and 
intellectual cuiiosity The possession of a degree is the sole object of at least 95 per 
cent of the students of our colleges Independent thought and judgment find 
but little place The oxamination standard maiks the success or failure of every 
institution and, from this standpoint, the main judgment of a man's work is formed 
The boihng down of text books, and the dictating of concise notes, make popular 
* professor^ And, if the teacher is unwilling, the bazai ‘ key ’ writer is more obliging, 
and success m the examination follows almost as an inevitable necessity 

Even the honours examination and the postgraduate courses afiord no evidence 
of intellectual superiority A greatei receptive and retentive capacity is all that 
IS usually in evidence 


SUHEAWABDT, HaSSAN 

The existing system docs not tend to clcvdojic iiitolleclual cuiiosity and ihiisi foi 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge University unions and societies, composed of 
teaohers and students, and the esteblisbment of research scholarships, will give an 
impetus to independent investigation 


Thomson, Dr David. 

The first step towards the enooaragement and stimulation of independent mves« 
among the alumni of the Umversity is the provision of adequate facibties for 
research m ezistmg colleges The two main requintes are libranes imd leisuie Another 
IS flu e h a degree of aCBJiation^ts will make it possible to retain one’s own best studmits 
for a year or two of post-gnduate study This means M A affiliation m arts and M Sc. 

in soienoe. Without bbranes and wittiout leisure it is hardly possible for mem* 
ben of a odhge staff to do much worth while m the way of tesearoh. If the.e 
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Thomson, Dr D\vid— row/// — Tippi r E F 


is little or no inflependont investigation by the staff students can hardly be expected 
to be senously infected witb the cacctihea sctenttae, e*i|iBcially when they are compelled 
to migrate to Calcutta or Dacca tho moment they have obtained their BA or B Sc 
degree 

However, in the Cotton CoUego ^t least, there is a marked improvement in this respect 
The library, though still deficient, has now reached tlu state when research work is 
possible Given a further extension of affiliation in tdcnco and tits, and a continuation 
of libeial library and equipment grants, quite a lot miglit bo done even under existing 
conditions when our student raw mateiiil is educationally so dtfectivc 

A scientific journal (or journals), os}>eciallv for India on the lines of tho I71 linn Medical 
Journal, m which research work done m India might be jmblished and Indian problems 
discussed would do more than almost anything dse to bioak dowTi tho feeling of isola- 
tion and helplessness, which tends to deaden offoit, in our mofusMl colleges at least, and 
would serve to guide and co oidinate Iiidiin resocuc h along useful and healthy lines At 
present, Indian reseaich is published mainly in thc^ journals of Europe and Amenoa As 
very f< w n ofussjl (ollegos can iffoid to subsciibo for moie than one 01 two journals m 
exch subject the icsult is that a good cl< al of tho rtsc irch woik of one’s Tndtxn collcugiies 
tends to escape notice, or is seem only in scrippy summary • 


Tipple, E F 

“Thoexfstenocof a wiclesprcid and genuine intellcotml cm losity imong students ** 
is, undoubtedly, a requ silo for the encoiiragemenf and stimulation of independent 
investigation among fhe alumni of any unner^^dy 

It IS, however, the function of secondary schools to Lty the found ition of this 
curiosity rathei than that of the Univeisity, whose sjciial function would seem to bo 
the development of sound powers of ciitic^sm for tho direction of tho work of investi 
gation m fields wheio the ciinosity ah cad v exists 

It is for this reason tliat tho co ordination and proper oriranisation of tho courses in 
secondary schools aj pears to be a matter of sucli fundamental importance m the educa- 
tional life of any country The need for tins oigsnisation is iridic atfd in tlie largo amount 
of writing on cclucational values and educational aims, particularly with rcfoicnco to the 
arrangement of parallel courses of study m tlie secondary stage Inattention to such 
matters has, in the past, been productive of gaps in the educational system, and to a cor 
responding waste of valuable time Such gaps exist between tho prim iry and secondary 
stages, and between the secondaiv and higher, 01 university, stages , .hey can only be 
bridged by a more careful organisation of tlie courses of study appropriate to each parti- 
cular gride 

The process of education might, perhaps briefly bo described as a combination of 
tlirce subsidiary processes — 

(a) The training of the powers of memory, not its more storing with an accumula- 
tion of ficts, but the development of tho powers of memory for profitable 
subsequent use 

(h) The development of interest or of moentivos to activity 
(c) The development of the reasoning faculties 

During the whole period of education, or of intellectual life, those throe processes are 
iteoessanly m action, but at different stages they appear to come succe sivoly into special 
prominence 

For these reasons the witness behevea that the creation of an atmosphere of mtelleot- 
ual cunoBitj^ is more especially the work of secondary schools and that, while it is, 
possibly, the function of the University to strengthen and mtensifv ffuoh curiosity, it must 
have been largelv developed at an eailier stage if the University is to utilise it to an\ 
profit The real test of ^e value of a university course must, in the witness* opinion, 
lie m its power to devebpe the criUoal faonlties of students. 
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QUBSnON 16. 


VaOHASFATI. SiTI KaKTHA — V lDYABHUSAN, RaTENDRANATH, and VlDYABHUSAKA, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr Satis Chaedra — ^Vredenburg, E (in consultation with 
Cotter, G deP) — Wahebd, Sh^naa ul I lama Abu Nasr — ^Walker, Dr Gilbert T 


V-ApHASPATI, SiTI KaNTHA. 

I recommend the following steps — 

(a) Provision of maiiiloname of meritorious studcnt^i by scholarships and State help. 
(h) l^roper guidance 

(c) Sufiicicnt lemuncration worth the trouble after the research work m complete 

{(1) State recognition of exceptionally good work 

(c) Organisation of excursions to historic pUccs of interest 

Yes , the chief loot as desciibed 

No , the cxistiii«>^ system does not cuate ard develop e such cuiiositv 


VlDYABHUSAN, Rajbndr\nath, AND ViDYABTiusANA, Mahamahopadhyaya 

I'r SaIIS f'lIANDBA 

Organisation of excursions to places of interest 
Yes , they die the chief roots 

No , the existing system is deficient m these respects 


Veedenbueg, E (in consultation witli Cotter, Q de P ) 

Outsido of Government official circles the wealthier classes in India, both Indian 
and European, do not show as much intercfat in intellectual pursuits as could be desired 
I do not voiy well see |^hat a government or a unmrsity can do directly to remedy 
such a state of things otherwise than by recognition and encouragement of culture 
The giowth of such institutions as the Indian Science Congress, the Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science, the Indian Society of Oriental Art is a step in the right 
direction An t norm o us amount of good, both by deed and bv example, could bo 
accomplished by the wealthier classes of Indians if they could be thoroughly awakened 
to the importance of intellectual culture Much has been done already, ^ut a great 
(leal more could be done 


Waheed, Shams -ul-UIama Abu Nasr. 

For the encouragement and stimulation of independent investigation into Indian 
and other problems I would suggest — • 

(a) The introduction of the best method of teaching and tuition, and the best mode 

of college life 

(b) Personal guidance and inspiring company of teacbeis of first-rate ability engaged 

m actual research work 

(c) Creation of a congenial atmosphere and favourable environment, as a result 

of concentration of culture and intellectual effort and residence in inspiring 
company, witbm easy reach of well-equipped libraries and laboratories and 
within the Uniycrsit;y area far from the distractions of the town 

(d) Periodical excursions in company with such teachers to visit places of interest 

or to study problems locally 


Walker, Dr. Gilbert T. 

There are excepffons, but, in general, I think the Indian university student 
is not trained well enough to do original work It is very hard to say what he would 
do it he really had the same advantages as Europeans in their school, as well as in 
their university, life. But I see no reagon for thinking ihat if they had these advan- 
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W^LKEB, Dr GiLBifiRT T — (onlf Wajhiv, (« A- — Uluu, The Hon’ble Mr C M — 

VVjltiaais, Hi V (takiiil^ — ^W oi )'-\\ojtTii, Iho Hoii’ble Ml W C 


tagefi there woulc^be any laik of dosiie to advance knowledge among them Here 
and theie there is, undoubtedly, veiy great natuial ability and, hence, I think the 
failuio of India to pioduce the research work tint it*shonld is m.unly duo to the 
uribuibibility of the teaching at scliool us well as in the University 

I don’t think lack of curiosity is vitil, if btudonts know that then success turns 
on doing rrsoaicli n oik— as it ’doss m a good Englibh univeiRit> — they will do it 
if thi y < an 


Waihfn, (t a 

Tlieie IS 1 o siuli thing in tlio Jhni)ab University is a niombei of tlio college staff whose 
chief busiiieaa it IS to mvostig ito A in ui may show m liis M V course scholarship 
and originality ind as a result, may obtiin i lec tmcship m an afliliatod colli ge Om e 
appointed he will be so hard pressed witli teaching and other loilige duties that ho will 
h*w“ no leisure and soon lose taste for mdopcnclent mvc stig ition Oiu e ag iin the i oinedv 
IS a 111 if (or ot money 11 th^ » olliges could afloicl to employ twice i'* m my Icotiucis as 
they do si hoi iiships might glow ig) At ])ies( nt it cannot be siid to exist 1 rc tonimend 
that fellow slaps m (loveiniiiciit colleges be given di hnitely lof five yc irs only Tliese 
n.Lii would, t tin endol five yc irs, be ibsoibid into tin still of either their own, or ol 
other, colhges About R150 would si cure piomising matin il , thin teaching duties 
woitld be eoiifined to giving issistini e to tin regnl it In (urns m t ise ol sickness or Icavi 


Webb, The Ilon^ble Mr C M 

Intellectual cariosity among studeits is, iindoubfidly one of the chief roots of 
nidi pencil nt investig ition into mtillcctual probItins Ihit it is not the only loot 
'Jhe knowledgi that jimctioal pioblims aie aw viting the extension of [uuc knowledge is 
a greit ‘stimulus tu investigation I lonsulei tint the ilosi association of the llnivcisity 
with industnal, siuntihc and tcehimlogical institutions iml sot ictus would assist m 
deteiminmg tin most urgent jiioblenis m iiting investigation and solulion, and in dm cling 
intellectual tunosity into the most iclvant igeous channels Intclli ctu il cuiiositv is 
ireipiently latent, and rcqniies ome strong in entue to htimulate it mto ar(ivit> 


Williams, Rev Garfiild 


The answer to this question is that to this end tlicri must be a complete recon- 
stnution oi uinveisity education with a vie v to giving such ti idling is will create “ a 
genuine mtcllutuxl cuiiosity imoig si u tents ** I agiLo tint such an intillictual 
curiosity is the primaiy nqnisite to indepcn lent iiivi stigxtion, and I hold that the pre- 
sent system, so far from on iting and divelijiing bueh i lunosity, simply mikes it im- 
possible 


Wordsworth, ThcHon’bleMr W C 

do hold that thi chief root of siii h woik must he the existence of iwidospicud 
and gonumc iiitclh etual cuiio^'ity ind, 1 would add, of i bi li< f in the \ aliK of such woik 
The existing system mithcr i nates loi d< vi lopis tliH i unositv though, occasion illy, it 
developed, dcspitf the system, bv the inluintt ot i c ommanding pc rsonality J*ooi 
‘johool education, ]u>or knowledge ot languid*, iiid the bnidoii of c|iriicula stand in the 
way, the sludtnl is oppressed by oMrhcav\ svllibu cs, and fiels that his cximination 
success (and so his piobahilitv of siirnss in life) ilr pends on the unount of knowlcxlge 
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QUESTION 16. 


Wordsworth, Tlie Hon’ble Mr W C — conJLd —Za( hahiah, K. 


he can reproduce on demand So notes become more helpful than books, books than 
mdopendont investigation or^thought by the time he has taken his degree natuial 
curiosity has given way to weariness and disgust Apart from this circumstances are 
adverse The economic pressure is great , there is practically no class that can afford 
the leisure and expense of independent study after College years , entry into the ser’ ices 
or professions cant ot be unduly deferred , and there is no confidonce that the man 
who so devotes himself to scientiiio or other investigation will at any time find a 
demand for his qualities and equipment in the market In other countries theie is 
sufficient demand to stimulate such work Here there is no tradition in its favour, and 
the prospect of employment even in educational work scarcely makes it worth while 
In my view no steps to encourage this are likely to bo successful until th( re is a general 
change of opinion with regard to the purpose of education and of examinations The 
change must come primarily from a remodelling of rules, curricula, etc , of examinations 
The experiment has been tried of creating research scholarships to jiromote researc h, but 
results have seldom been encouraging With fe^ excc ptions we have not the men who 
oin stimulate and train, consequently, little work of value appears to have been done 


Zaohartah, K. 

I do not consider there is any appreciable amount of intellectual curiosity generated 
by the present system (For a few suggestions see my answ er to question 5 ) 
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